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REPORT 

ON THE 

STATE OF THE IRISH POOR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 



To the Commissioners appointed by his Majesty for Inquiring into the State of the 
Irish Poor. 

Gentlemen, Dublin, December 1st, 1834. 

In obedience to the instructions which I received from tlie office of the Secretary 
of State for the Home department, (dated 28th December, 1833), directing me 
“ to proceed to Liverpool, Manchester, and the West of Scotland, and to make 
pai-ticular inquiry into the state of the Irish labourers, the reasons for their emi- 
gration, the exact difference bet\veen their situation there and at home, the 
countries they have emigrated from, the descidption of persons who emigrate, 
together with other points of a similar nature, on which it might appear to me 
desirable to obtain information,” I visited, in the first four months of this year, 
the large towns of Lancashire, and of the south-western part of Scotland, ^vhich 
is the district most subject to the effects of the Irish immigration, and which 
(with the exception of London) includes nearly all the large towns of Great 
Britain in which there are considerable settlements of Irish poor. 

The results of my inquiries have a twofold bearing on the subject referred to the 
commission. 

1. It is stated that the Irish immigrants have exercised a pernicious influence 
on the English and Scotch working classes, by lowering their wages and debasing 
their moral character, and that certain measures ought to be introduced in Irelamh 
with a view of preventing the emigration of the poor to Great Britain. The facts 
Avhich I have collected will assist in determining how far this influence is, in fact, 
pernicious, and whether it is not counterbalanced by other advantages ; and again,” 
to what extent any change of law in Ireland is likely to put a stop to tlie emigra- 
tion in question. 

2. As the Irish settled in Great Britain receive for the most part a higher rate 
of wages than they received in their own country, and as parts of tliem live 
respectively within the influence of the English and Scotch systems of poor laws, 
my inquiries -will assist in determining the probable effect of an increase of wages, 
or of a system of poor laws resembling the Scotch or English, on the Irish in their 
own country. 

As the evidence appended to this Report contains materials for forming a judg- 
ment on these points, it might perhaps have been sufficient if I had merely laid it 
before the Board, without any remarks of my own ; but as I ascertained many 
facts by local inspection and oral communication, of which there is no record in the 
evidence, I have thought that it would be more satisfactory to the Board if I 
directed their attention to those parts of the subject on which there are most con- 
flicting^ statements, and where the commonly received opinions seem most at vari- 
ance with well-ascertained facts. 

The general character of the Irish immigration into Great Britain is, that per- Ciiai'acter of Irish 
sons for whose labour there is little or no demand in their own country seek iramigration into 
employment in England or Scotland, at a rate of wages either not higher or Britain, 
somewhat lotver than that paid to the lowest description of the native labourers. 

The kind of work at which they are employed is usually of the roughest, 
coarsest, and most repulsive description, and requiring the least skill and practice ; 
and their mode of life is in general on a par -with that of the poorest of the 
native population, if not inferior to it. When we consider the redundancy 
of a large part of the working classes in Ireland, and the low rate of wages 
pmd even to those who find employment; and the comparatively high rates 
of wages in England and Scotland, and the continual and increasing demand for 
labour in the large towns ; together with the facility of intercourse which exists 
between Ireland and Britain since the introduction of steam navigation, nothing 
seems more natural than that labourers should go from places where they are not 
wanted and wages are low, to places where they are wanted and wages are high. 

Nevertheless, the emigration from Ireland to England and Scotland is of a very 
remarkable chai-acter, and is perhaps nearly unparalleled in the history of the 
world. It has usually happened that emigrations have taken place from more 
avilized to less civilized nations, as was the case with the Greek and also the 
Bhcenician colonies on the coasts of the Mediterranean ; with the Spanish and Por- 
higuese settlements in America ; with the English settlements in North America, 
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the East Indies, and New South Wales; and with the foreign establishments of 
other European states. In otlier cases, where a civilized population has not forcibly 
occupied the territory of a savage race, the emigration lias been confined to certain 
descriptions of artisans, who, though their original might not be altogether more 
advanced in civilization than their adopted country, yet were themselves superior 
in skill and knowledge of their craft to the native workmen with whom they thus 
came in competition. This was the case with the Flemings, who introduced into 
England the weaving of fine woollen in the fourteenth century ; and with the French 
weavers, who first established the silk manufacture in Spitalfields.* The Lombard 
bankers, who settled in London and other large European towns in the middle ages,^ 
are an instance of a still higher class of foreigners carrying on a particular kind of 
trade, in preference to the natives. In like manner, there are at the present time 
several branches of trade ill which the natives of particular countries of Europe 
excel, and maintain their superior reputation as emigrants, lliiis the Italians are 
celebrated all over Europe for confectionary and the casting of plaster, and the 
French for cookery and millinery; while the German tailors are much prized in 
France and England ; English mechanics are likewise esteemed in France for 
carriages, saddlery, and steel-work. But the Irish emigration into Britain is an 
example of a less civilized population spreading themselves, as a kind ot substratum, 
beneath a more civilized community; and. without excelling in any branch of 
industry, obtaining possession of all the lowest departments of manual labour. So 
long as the institution of slavery was universal in the -world, such an emigration 
could not take place, as the working classes were not at liberty to choose the place 
of tlieir residence ; and, as it has been in general more profitable to impoi-t than to 
breed slaves, the working population of the more civilized states was recruited either 
by captives taken in war, or by foreigners kidnapped in barbarous or half-civilized 
districts. In many countries likewise in which slavery has been abolished, the 
existence of strict police regulations Avith respect to passports, and other measures 
of the Government, have proved a powerful obstacle to the diflhision of a poor and 
frequently mendicant population over richer and more civilized regions. 

Such is the general character of the Irish immigrants into Great Britain ; but, 
although agreeing in this description, they are distinguished in other respects by 
important peculiarities. The most obvious of these is the length of time for which 
they leave their own country, some merely coming for a particular purpose, and a 
limited period, -while others break off all connexion u’ith Ireland and settle perma- 
nently in Great Britain. We will consider these two classes separately, and will 
first speak of the more numerous and important class, viz,, those \vho are settled in 
England and Scotland. 

Of the Irish Poor settled in England and Scotland. 

It appears from several passages in the Statistical Account of Scotland published 
by Sir John Sinclair, that a considerable immigration of Irish poor into Portpatrick, 
and thence to the neighbouring parts of Scotland, especially Wigtonshire, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, Dumfriesshire, and Ayrshire, had taken place before the year 
1790 ;t at that time, however, they had scarcely penetrated into the large towns of 
Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire, still less to Edinburgh, Dundee, or Aberdeen. 
Some mixture of population between Ireland and the south-u-estern extremity of 
Argyleshire has also existed from time immemorial, on account of the proximity of 
the two coasts.^ In no part of England, probably, was there any very considerable 
number of Irish in the year 1795 ;§ although from a very early period some ad- 
venturers had crossed the seas from time to time.|l Many Irish of the working 



•* See the account of the effects produced by the revocation of the edict of Nantes in Macphersou s 
Annals of Commerce, vol. ii. p. 616—620. 600,000 persons are said to have then emigrated from 

France, 50,000 of whom settled in England. These refugees introduced different kinds of manufac- 
tures in En-rland, Holland, Brandenbiirsh, and Swi.sserland, “ The people whom Louis thus 
violently forced out of his kingdom (says Macphersou) were generally, throughout all France, the best 
merchants, manufacturers, and artificers of that kingdom.” — p. 616. 

t See Appendix, p. 154, 155. Mr. Siiinot, the Roman Catholic clergyman of Wigtonshire ami part 
of Kirkcudbrightshire, states that the Irish have migrated info the neighbourhood ot Portpatrick from 
time immemorial. App. p. 151. % Rev, J. Cattanach of Cambletown, Appendix, p. 15S. Answer 3. 

§ The parts nearest to Ireland naturally received a few settlers, as Whitehaven. See Rev. G. 
Hoiden, Appendix, p. 159. Answer 3. , ' . , u 

II It appears, indeed, that even so early as the beginning of the fifteenth century there had been 
an immigration of Irish into England. ,l ■ 

“ The worst and meanest of the inhabitants [of Ireland] frequently sought relief for their wants, o 
refuse for their offences, in England ; and from the conduct of such outcasts a judgment was formed 
of the whole race. In the hesinning of the present reign [Henry V.] the English Parliament had 
been obliged to take notice of the swarms of adventuring wanderers from Ireland, who, by various 
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class had likewise been attracted to London early in the last century. Sir R. 
Walpole, in a letter written in 1735, mentions a riot in London caused by the 
dislike of the natives for the Irish labourers;* and Adam Smith, in his “ Wealth 
of Nations” published in 1765, speaks of the chairmen, porters, and prostitutes of 
London, as being for the most part from the lowest rank of people in Ireiand.t 
The first powerful impulse to the Irish immigration into Great Britain was given 
by the Rebellion of 1 798. | Many persons who had been implicated in the events 
of that unhappy period were naturally ready to seek an as}dum in parts of England 
and Scotland, where they were not kimwn, and Avhere they could, as it were, begin 
a new life. It happened, likewise, that the Irish Rebellion was coincident, in 
point of time, u’ith the first attempts to introduce the spinning of cotton by pou er in 
the West of Scotland ; and there existed among the native working classes of both 
sexes in that country a strong objection (which continues, in some degree, even 
at this day) to factory labour, so that the master-spinners of Paisley and Glasgow 
were glad to employ the Irish, as being the only persons ^vho would 'work for 
them.§ By these means the Irish got a footing in the cotton mills of Paisley and 
Glasgow, (for they are less numerous in the country factories,) which they have 
retained, in a great measure, to the present day. Besides the Irish employed in 
the mills, there were, likeivise, many plain weavers of difierent kinds of cotton 
cloth, who, having been brought up to linen-weaving in their own country, easily 
turned their hands to another branch of the same trade. In England there was 
not the same prejudice among the natives against factory labour ; and in the mills 
of Lancashire, Ciieshire, and Yorkshire, there are, on the whole, lew Irish, espe- 
cially in the higher branches, such as the cotton-spinners, who in Scotland were at 
one time almost exclusively Irish. There are, however, in the North of England 
a considerable number of Irish weavers, who are employed both in cotton and 
linen-weaving. 

The bulk of the 'Irish population, both in Scotland and England, is formed of 
the common day-labourers ; and, in particular towns, some of the departments of 
unskilled industry, as that of bricklayers’ and masons’ labourers, have been almost 
entirely monopolized by the Irish. The large increase of the Irish immigrants 
has chiefly occurred in this class, and it has been owing in great measure to the 
facilities aflforded during the last ten years by steam navigation, in respect of 
cheapness, regularity, and quickness of communication. When once a certain 
number of Irish have gained a footing in any English or Scotch town, they usually 
invite their friends, relations, or neighbours to join tliem, if they think there is a 
demand for Irish hands at a higher rate of wages than can be obtained in Ireland. 1| 
There appears to be in Ireland a general readiness to emigrate in search of profitable 
employment elsewhere and many persons leave their country ivith very vague 
and ill-defined projects, and with exaggerated notions of the chances of success in 
England. 

“The Irish,” says Mr. Whitty, a gentleman well acquainted with the state of 
his countrymen in England, “ have a notion that any part of the ^vorld is better 
than Ireland, and consequently are fond of a change. I will say unhesitatingly 
that nine-tenths of the Irish settled in England did not come over from necessity, 
but in a wild spirit of adventure. I never knew one who did not express his regret 
for having come ; but there is a strange pride about them, particularly before mar- 
riage, ^vhich will not allow them to return in poverty. Alter marriage they cannot 
well go home. They are fond too of deceiving their I’elatious in Ireland, by repre- 
senting themselves as much better off than they really are. This too often induces 
others to come over, but on their arrival they are sure to be advised, by disinterested 
persons, to return home.”** 



pretences of craft and Itnaverv, endeavoured to gain a wrelched subsistence in England ; they enacted 
that all such should be obliged to depart, and the law was executed with such insolence and folly, that 
the most reputable of the 'English race were included in the scandal and dishonour of this pro- 
hibition.” 2 Leland’s History of Ireland, il.” 

* Appendix, p. 167. On the Irish immigration into Great Britain in the eighteenth century, see 
also Newenham’s Inquiry into the Population of Ireland, p. 63 — 65. 

t “ But it seems to be otherwise with potatoes. The chairmen, porters, and coalhoavers in London, 
and those unfortunate women who live by prostitution, the strongest men and the most beautiful 
women, perhaps, in the British dominions, are said to be the greater part of them from the lowest 
rank of people in Ireland, who are generally fed with this root.”— Wealth of Nations, book i. ch. x). 
part i, at the end. Adam Smith was probably mistaken with regard to the class last mentioned 

+ See Ewart, p. 64. Campbell, p. 130. Guthrie, p. 143. Dickson, ibid. 

§ Mr. Geo. Miller, Appendix, p. 108. Mr. Orr, p. 132. 

II Mr. R. H. Greg, Appendix, ,p. 79, 80. 

t Bodkin, Emigration Report of 1826. Qu. 2,333-7, 2,358-9. Hugh Dixon, E.so., Emigration 
Report of 1827, No. 2,501. "* Appendix, p. 21. 
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Another witness examined at Manchester said — “ The Irisli seem to think that 
gold is to be picked up in the streets here. Some decent people who came over 
liere have been much disappointed, but others get on and save money. Some get 
on and live very well.”* 

The following statement of l\Ir. Samuel Holme, builder, of Liverpool, also 
relates to this point : — 

“ I had a conversation last week Avith an Irish labourer, named Christopher 
Sheilds ; he said that the reason of his leaving Ireland Avas, tliat in the county of 
Wexford, his own county, he could only get 6d. a-dayaud his own meat; that at 
one time he rented a small cabin Avith a potato patch, and Avorked for the land- 
lord. He then got L'. a-day, but the landlord charged him £3. a-year for his 
holding. He told me that there AVas a general impression among his countrymen 
that if they came to England their fortunes would be made, Avages are so much 
higher here. He told me that he could get his clothing as cheap here as at home, 
and generally all the things he Avanted. He noAV gets IG^. a-Aveek. He stated 
likeAvise that it Avas a great inducement to them to come here that they can get 
situations for their children, Avhicli they could not do at home. He told me like- 
AA’ise that he could more easily get his children educated here than in Ireland. 
This man lives in a cellar. He Avill never return to Ireland ; he has no AAOsh to 
go back.”f 

Dr. Kay, of Manchester, likeAvise made the folloAving remarks on this sub- 
ject : — 

“ I knoAV that the Irish constantly invite their friends and relations in Ireland, 
and Avhen they come receive and entertain them in their habitations for a certain 
period, or until they can obtain AA’ork. 1 liave heard them express disappointment 
at not being so Avell off as they expected ; though, I believe, that their condition 
has often resulted from their not knoAA'ing hoAv to employ their earnings to the best 
adA'antage ; and they thus discover that, even Avhen they obtain better Avages, they 
do not alAA'ays oljtain a superior position as regards their comfort and hapj)iness. 
Some have been induced to come to this country by the gi’eat difficulties AV'hich they 
experienced in Ireland, and the strong expectation encouraged in their minds by 
popular report that the means of subsistence could be easily obtained in England;, 
but a great portion of this class have been disappointed, and some, Avho might by 
constant assiduity obtain sufficient Avages, sink into apathy and indolence as a 
consequence of disappointment.”J 

The great majority of Irish Avho migrate to England and Scotland come with a 
vieAv of improving their condition by n'orking for higher and more constant Avages 
than they can obtain in their OAvn country. But, although they do not shrink from 
enduring great ])rivations at the outset, they often miscalculate the chances of suc- 
cess, and, instead of finding the Eldorado Avhich they expected, they are sometimes 
unable to gain by their labour a bare subsistence, and thus fall into a state of 
extreme destitution and helpless apathy, relying only on the assistance of their 
friends, and the public and private charities of the English. Many of these have 
doubtless become mendicants and vagrants, though they come over to England in 
the hopes of getting Avork ; and aftenvards continue, from preference, the mode of 
life to which they Avere originally driven by necessity. Some few Irish come over 
Avith the deliberate intention of gaining a livelihood by begging, or of quartering 
themselves on some charitable institution ; and the manner in which the poor’s rates 
and the ])ublic charities of Liverpool and Manchester have been administered 
undoubtedly has contributed to strengthen this motive : but (as Avill be shoAvn 
presently) there seems little reason for believing that even in Scotland, where a 
settlement and a right to relief is obtained by three years’ industrial residence, any 
considerable number of Irish have come Avith a vieAv to parochial alloAA'ance. 

Numbers of Irish in Altogether the number of the Irish in Scotland and England is not great, but it 
Great Britain. greater than might have been expected, AA'heii the lateness of the period at Avhicli 

they began to migrate is considered. In Lanai'kshire them number probably does 
not exceed 50,000; in Edinburgh, they are less than 10,000; in Dundee, about 
5,000 ; in Aberdeen, betAveen 2,500 and 3,000. A large part of the population of 
Ayrshire is also Irish, particularly in its southern parts ; and probably at least two- 
thirds of the population of Wigtonshire, (36,258 in 1831) and a large part of that of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, are Irish or of Irish extraction. 

The following Table contains an estimate of the numbers of the Irish Catholics 



* Appendix, p. 74. t Ibid. p. 29. X Ibid. p. 60. 
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in Liverpool in various years, from 1800 to 1833 ; to which the Irish Protestants 
are to be added, in order to give the entire Irish population. 



Year. 


Romau Catholic 
Baptisms in Liver- 
pool. 


Estimated number 
of Irish Baptisms. 


Estimated number 
of Ii'ish Catholics in 
the Population. 


1800 


459 


275 


4,950 


1810 


764 


458 


8,244 


1820 


1,021 


612 


11,016 


1830 


1,750 


1,050 


18,900 


1833 


2,237 


1,342 


24,156 



In Manchester there were about 30,000 Irish Catholics in 1833, to which may 
be added about 5,000 Protestants; altogether, there are not 100,000 Irish in 
Lancashire. In Birmingham there are about 6,000 Irish, and in Loudon their 
number is said to be as large as at Liverpool or Manchester, tliougli I am not 
aware of any data from which it can be estimated. 

Upon the whole, however, the general diffusion of the Irish over Scotland and 
England is more remarkable than their numbers. They are to be found, in 
greater or less strength, in every manufacturing or commercial town, from Aber- 
deen, Dundee, and Greenock, to the central counties of England and the metro- 
polis. There are also many Irish in the Isle of Man, the Island of Guernsey, and 
at bheerness. Their roaming and restless habits appear to have canned them to 
every place where there was any prospect of obtaining profitable employment. 

Having made these remarks on the motives which bring the Irish to England and 
Scotland, and the extent of immigration, I will next consider the effects which this 
immigration produces ; these may be conveniently referred to two heads : 1st. Its 
influence on the condition and character of the Irish settlers themselves ; and 2dly. 
The influence of the Irish settlers on the condition and character of the natives. 

Influence of Immigration into Great Britain on the Irish Settlers. 

The condition and character of the Irish poor who have settled in Scotland and 
England may be considered with reference to the kinds of labour at whicli they 
ai-e employed ; the wages Avlfich they receive for their labour; the manner in which 
they spend their wages, or their mode of life ; their standard of morality, particularly 
in reference to crime ; and the effect produced on them by the administration of 
the poor’s- rates, and the funds of public charities. 

^ It has been already mentioned that, when the cotton manufacture was ori- 
ginally established in the West of Scotland, the chief part of the persons who 
obtained employment in the mills were Irish recently settled in the country, and 
who then turned their hands to this ne^v branch of trade. In England the number 
of Irish in the factories is inconsiderable, and even of these the majority are 
employed at the power-loom, and not in spinning. Occasionally, however, when 
turn-outs occur, the masters take advantage of the large supply of labourers 
always to be found in Ireland to send over for some Irish families ; and the chil- 
dren are then taught the work, while the father either lives upon the proceeds of 
their industry, or more rarely obtains employment as a common labourer.* In 
most cases, u'here the Irish are employed in Scotch or English factories, they learn 
the work on their first entrance ; occasionally, hou'ever, it happens that persons 
go from Irish factories to the same kind of work in England, instances of which 
were mentioned tome atNewry, in the case both of flax and cotton spinning mills. 

Besides those employed in the spinning mills of Lancashire and Scotland, there 
are a considerable number of Irish in the sugar houses and chemical works, and 
other manufactories where the labour is of a coarse, repulsive, and often unwhole- 
some character. Thus, Mr. Holme calculates that, in Liverpool, there are 200 
Lish sugar boilers, and 600 Irish employed in the chemical works and soaperies.t 
Out of about 400 persons employed in the sugar houses of Greenock, not less than 
350^ are Irish.J Generally, however, it may be said, that the Irish emigrants 
retain in Great Britain nearly the same employments as those which they had 
followed in their own country ; thus, there are both in Lancashire and the West 
of Scotland a large number of Irish hand-loom weavers, who have left their homes 
in consequence of the diminution of linen and u’oollen weaving in the north-eastern 
counties, and in the county of Cork. 

The number of Irish mechanics in Great Britain is inconsiderable, nor are those 
who fol low handicraft trades remarkable in general for their skill. It is to be 

* See for example M». Taylor’s evidence, Appendix, p. 68. 

t Appendix, p. 29. J Mr. Faicrie, Appendix, p. 140. 



Kinds of labour in 
which the Irish in 
Great Britain are 
employed. 
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observed, however, that in several of the large towns there is a considerable number 
of Irish journeymen tailors, who hold an ec^ually liigh character with the natives.* 
The trade of dealers in old clothes (or brokers, as they are called in Scotland) is also 
to a great extent carried on by Irish in the large Scotch towns.f And, in general, 
the Irish, both in England and Scotland, fill all the low departments of retail 
dealing, as itinerant hawkers and pedlers, or venders of fruit and other provisions : 
many of them likeu'ise keep spirit shops, of various degrees of respectability.^ 
The following description of the habits of the poorest Irish at Greenock, by 
hlr. Williamson, the Procurator Fiscal, applies in general to most of the other 
towns where they are settled. 

“ The Irish deal in old things of all descriptions, bones, old tools, old clothes, (this 
business is exclusively in their hands ;) they also rear pigs in considerable numbei’s, 
and sometimes keep them in their houses in town. All the hawkers of earthen- 
ware, fish, oysters, salted meat, and eggs, and dealers in hare-skins, and shells 
from’ the West Indies and Honduras, are Irish: they turn their hands to every 
description of low trade which is the fruit of industry, and requires almost no 
capital. Some of them also keep low public-houses. ”|) 

“ There are,” says Mr. Biane, Surveyor of the Police of Kilmarnock, “ a great 
number of Irish hawkers constantly in the town, dealing in drapery goods, braces, 
currycombs, spectacles, brass candlesticks, and small articles of hardware of every 
description. Instances have occurred where Irish hawkers have been detected in 
dealino- in stolen goods. With the exception of one, all tlie brokers in the town 
are Irish ; a good number of the shoemakers employed in Kilmarnock are also 
Irish ; but they are the worst behaved of the trade.”TI 

The Irish are also gradually getting possession of the Manchester market ; a 
few years ago they were about a fourth, now they are at least three-fourths of the 
stall keepers. Speaking of this sid)ject, Mr. Howarth, the toll collector, says, ^ 

“ The Irish live in much worse lodgings and on worse food than the English, 
and are thus enabled to sell their goods at a lower price ; they are contented ■with 
less profit. They set up their concern gradually, and carry on their trade with £2; 
wei'y few get on and rise to be small shop-keepers. There are probably about 
400 Irish stall-keepers in the market. They are, like the Jews, bartering and 
running down the farmer after they have got possession of his stuff, so that he is 
•almost forced to take what they will give. They are much harder dealers than the 
English and get the articles at lower prices. The opinion of all the collectors is, 
that, in time, the Irish will drive all the English out of the market. ** 

The following evidence of Mr. Cameron, the Agent for the Glasgow and Lon- 
■donderry Steam Packet Company, also relates to the mercantile disposition evinced 
by the Irish. , . , 

“In general, the Irish are not a difficult people to deal with, at least the better 
and more intelligent part. It is otherwise with the more ignorant; they are 
suspicious, and seem to expect that they will not be fairly dealt with. I know 
t^venty or thirty regular traders for the last five or six years bet^veen Liondonderry 
and Glasgow who have very much improved their circumstances, and are very 
industrious and very true to their engagements. These persons deal chiefly m 
etro-s, butter, and fowls; some carry on a most extensive, business in the single 
artTcle of eggs. They show great fitness for business and alertness in theirdealings 
when they have had any advantages of education, and have learnt writing and 
arithmetic. A little education -\vould make them a very superior people ; they show 
considerable capacities ; if they wer-e properly trained and educated they would be 
fully eijual to us in their commercial transactions. In fact, some of them seeni to 
have a natural ability for dealings; they seem to be in their element when buying 

and selling.”tt 

“ I consider the Irish (says Mr. James Thompson, of Glasgow) to have all the 
elements of the mercantile character ; they are fond of bargain making, of buying 
and selling, and of adventure.”JJ 

The bulk of the Irish population in Great Britain, however, consists of common 
labourers, who are chiefly employed in the towns, at different kinds of coarse, 
unskilled work, and especially in the several branches of the building trade, 
as masons’, bricklayers’, and plasterers’ labourers, brickmakers, quarrymen, &c. 



* Mr. Petty, Appendix, p. 73. Rev. James Fisher, ib. p. 83. 
t Mr. Stuart, Appendix, p. 99. Mr. Curtis, p. 117. 

J Mr. Lord, Appendix, p. 87. Rev. James Cattanach, p. 89. Mr. Thompson, p. 111. 

5 Mr. Stuart, Appendix, p. 100. Mr. Redfern, p. 4. || Appendix, p. 141. 

% Appendix, p. 144. ** Ib. p. 73. tt Ib. p. 104. Jt Ib. p. 111. 
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At Liverpool, and also at Glasgow, a very large portion of the ])orters engaged in 
loading and unloading vessels at the quays are likewise Irish.* In no part of 
England have they settled in the country as agricultural labourers. In the south- 
west of Scotland, however, a large part of the native population has been displaced 
by Irish settlers, and nearly all the lower descriptions of farm labour in 'V^'^igton- 
shire, Kirkcudbrightshire, and the southern extremity of Ayrshire, are now per- 
formed by Irish.f 

The rate of wages which the Irish obtain in Great Britain is almost invariably Rate of n-a^es o^i- 
higher, and in some cases considerably higher, than that which tiiey could obtain GTin'Briuiir^ 
in their own country. Moreover, the employment is more constant; so that they 
are able not only to work at a higher rate of payment, but also to obtain tliat 
payment on a greater number of days in the year. There is likewise more facility 
of getting profitable employment for women and children, especially in the manu- 
facturing towns ; and thus the entire earnings of the family are still further 
increased. 

In most parts of Ireland, even in the towns, the highest wages of a common 
labourer are 1^. a-day ; occasionally they may amount to \s. Zd., but this is not 
frequent, and much more frequently they are as low as lOd. a-day, or with food. 

Sloreover, employment, even at this rate, is by no means constant, and the labourers 
are generally, in great measure, dependent on the produce of their potato garden 
or conacre ground for support, which they are anxious to obtain at any rent which 
they can contrive to pay. In Scotland and England the wages of common labourers 
are higher (and in the latter country considerably higher) than this rate ; and em- 
ployment is, in general, more constant, so that a labourer’s family have no difficulty 
in living on wages, without depending on the potatoes raised from their ou-n piece 
of land. In the spring of 1834, the ordinary rate of labourers’ wages at Edin- 
burgh was 9^. a-week ; in Lanarkshii-e and Dumfriesshire the rate was from 10#. 
to 12#. ; in Ayrshire from 9#. to 10#. ; in Wigtonshire and Kirkcudbrightshire it 
M’as lower, being 6#. to 7#. a-week in -winter, and 8#. to 9#. in summer. In the 
large towns of Lancashire the rate of labourers’ wages is higher ; and in Liverpool 
and Slanchester the bricklayers’ labourers receive in summer 18#., in winter 16#. 
a-week. In that part of the country, 2#. 8t/. a-day may be considered as the 
common payment to labourers, and 3#. at times when there is any extraordinary 
demand for labour. In Birmingham the common rate is not above 2#. a-day. 

The lowest wages obtained by any large class of adult workmen in Great 
Britain are those paid to the hand-loom weavers. This has been owing, partly to 
the competition of the power-loom, which has directly lou'ered the wages of plain 
calico weavers, and indirectly has lowered the wages of weavers of plain linens and 
other goods, for which calicoes may be substituted, partly to the foreign competition, 
and in some, though probably a very slight degree, to the numbers of the Irish hand 
weavers who have settled in the English and Scotch manufacturing districts. At 
Manchester, the earnings of a hand-loom cotton weaver, at fancy work, in the spring 
of 1834, were about 9#. 6c^. a-week ;l and for plain work, about 7#. or 8#. In 
Wigan, at the same time, a hand-loom weaver of plain calicoes could not earn 
7#, a-week without working 16 or 17 hours a-day. § In the West of Scotland the 
weekly earnings of a plain hand-loom weaver varied from about 6#. ^d. to 7#., but 
they were in some instances raised to 8#. or 9#.1| At the same time the earnings 
of a hand -weaver of plain linens, in Drogheda, did not exceed 4#. a-w'eek. 

It rarely happens that when Irish are employed at the same kind of ^vork as the 
native labourers, either in England or Scotland, there is any difference in the rate 
of wages paid to them. Wherever any such distinction is made, it is owing 
exclusively to the inferior skill or steadiness of the Irish workman. It seems, how- 
ever, to be generally found, in places to which the Irish have penetrated, that any 
-n'ork of a coarse nature, requiring physical force rather than mechanical dexterity, 
is done by them better, or at least cheaper, than by the natives. It almost inva- 
riably happens in the West of Scotland, that they are employed in all work 
executed by contract, as excavating earth, breaking stones for roads, &c. And 
the same is the case to a considerable extent in the north-western counties of Eng- 
land, and in the neighbourhood of London. 

The next point to be considered is the effect which this increased rate of -wages 
has upon the Irish settled in Britain, and the kind of habitation, food, and 
clothing which they obtain by means of it. 

* Mr. Holme, Appendix, p. 29. Mr. Dover, p. 31. 

t M'Neel, App. p. L50. M'Millan, p. 152, 153. J Mr, J. A. Turner, Appendix, p. 65. 

§ Mr. Eckersley, Appendix, p. 87. |1 Mr. James Thompson, p. 110, and Mr. Hutchison, p. 111. 
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General inode of In general it may be said that the Irish in England and Scotland do not live 
in G?ea^B^ta'n'^ c([ually good Style with, the natives, who obtain equal wages with themselves. 

' ' ■ The follou'ing statements of several 'witnesses relate to this jjoint : — 

Rev. J'lr. Macdonald, Roman Catholic priest of St. Peter’s chapel, Birmingham — 
“ As compared with the English, the Irish [of Birmingham] belong to a very low 
class. None of the non-Irish are in a state of destitution ; very many of the. Irish 
are. I attribute their poverty to their ■\'j^ant of means of rising ; to the national and 
religious prejudice against them ; (this operates very partially and is wearing away;) 
and to their recklessness. They are not as. good managers as the English; they 
don’t live equally w'ell on equal wages; they don’t aspire to the same comfoi-ts; 
they live more for the present moment.”* 

Rev. Mr. Glover, Roman Catholic priest of 'St. Peter’s parish, .Liverpool — 
“They [the Irish in Liverpool] are in. general either better or worse than the 
English ; either they are more- industrious, honest, clever, and willing, or they are 
more drunken and idle. These two classes are about equally divided. The. Irish 
are not good managers ; they do not live equally well Avith the English on e<pial 
wages. Of those aa'Iio earn from 14s. to 16 a'. a-week, the better class maintain 
their families in tolerable comfort, the Averse do not. Many who li\'e in squalid 
filth in cellars are earning ..good Avages. They , generally marry earl and have 
lai'ge families. Their Avivesmre generally Irish.”'|‘ 

Rev. hlr. Fisher, priest of St. [_Mary’s Chapel, Liverpool — “ A large portion 
of the Irish in my fiock are in a A’ery low slate, living in cellars and garrets ; their 
furniture is very poor, a pallet of straw, a stool, sometimes a table, an iron pot 
and a frying pan, a jug for AA’ater, a few plates, and a leadeii or peAvter spoon, 
Persons in this class live on potatoes and stirabout ; iioaa'^ and then, perhaps, they 
may get a herring or a little bacon. There is a good deal of difference bet'.veen 
the AA'ay of living of English and Irish on equal Avages ; an Irishman Avill be con- 
tented Avitli his potatoes and herring, an Englishman will get meat.”J 

Mr. Murphy, the resident priest of St. Patrick’s Chapel, Liverpool, alter 
stating that there are t\A’o classes of Irish in Liverpool, one of-Avliicli is superior in 
point of morality to the other, goes on to say that, “ In general, both classes are 
very improvident ; they do not liA’^e equally well with the English on equal wages, 
becau.se they squander their money. An Englishman Avho earns IS*. a-Aveek is 
found to liave his children neatly clad and his house comfortable : Avhereas an 
Irishman on the same Avages has his children ill clad, and his room or cellar fillhy. 
The Irish are bad managers ; they make a large sum go a very short Avay ; they 
also spend a great deal of money in drinking, even those Avho are not confirmed 
drunkards. They also drink spirituous liquors, Avhich are dearer than ale, the 
common beverage of the English labourer.”<^ 

Mr. Blane, Surveyor of Police, speaking of the Irish in Kilmarnock, says, 
“ Some of them are in great misery, but this m-ises not so much from w'ant of em- 
ployment, as from Avant of carefulness, and from spending their money in spirits. 
I don’t think a Scotch person in Kilmarnock has such a house as the Irish have 
generally ; if they should he as poor, they contrive to be a bit more comfortable 
looking ; they are cleaner, for instance, Avhich makes their houses look better. ”|] 
'Phe folloAving is an extract from the evidence of Mr. Aaron Lees, cotton manu- 
facturer of Manchester, to the Factory Commissioners. 

“ M^hat character do the Irish bear in Manchester? — They are the Avorst ])art 
of the ])opuIation, usually the first to turn out, the first to commence riots, and, in 
fact, there is no recklessness of conduct Avhich they do not at times display. I 
bought a mill a short time ago at Crompsall, and the first thing I did was to get 
every Irishman out of the cottages, giving them money as an inducement to depart 
quietly. In twelve of these cottages, built back to back, there were 131 people 
living in the greatest dirt and destitution. Their manners are so different to those 
of the English, that, though they receive the same Avages, they ahvays live in misery 
and dirt, and addicted to spirituous liquors.”^ 



* Appendix, p. 1. f IWd- p. 22. J Ibiri. p. 23. § Ibid. p. 24. [| Ibid.p. 144. 

^ First Report ofFuctory Commission, D. 2. p. 91. 

The following parallel between the Dutchman and Englishman, drawn by De Foe at the begin- 
ning of the last century, might now be applied in so many words to the Englishman and Irishman : — 
“ Good husbandry is no English virtue. ’Tis generally said, the English get estates, and the Dutch 
save ihetn. And this observation I have made between tbreigners and Englishmen, that where an 
Engli.sliman earns.20s. a-week, and but just lives, as we call it, aDutchman grows rich, and leaves 
his children in very good condition. Where an Englisli labouring man, with his 9s. per week, lives 
wretchedly and poor, a Dutchman with that wages will live very tolerably well, keep the wolf from the 
door, and have every thing handsome about him. sin -short, he Aviil be rich with the same gain as 
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In all the towns of England and Scotland where the Irish liave settled, they Dwellings of tiie 
inhabit the cheapest dwellings which can be procured ; and thus they are collected 
in the lowest, dampest, dirtiest, most unhealthy, and ruinous parts of the town. 

In Liverpool and Manchester verj' many of them inhabit cellars,* which are 
frequently dark, confined, and wet. In the Scotch towns there are not many 
inhabited cellars ; but the rooms in the narrow closes of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Greenock are darker and smaller, and apparently less fitted for the residence 
of human beings, than even the cellars of the large towns of Lancashire. In these 
dwellings, an Irish family usually occupies a room, or at most two rooms; and 
frequently, in addition to their own numbers, they take in a single man or woman, 
or a widow with children, as lodgers. It rarely happens that they rent an entire 
house or cottage. They have likewise a practice, to a great extent, of living in 
lodging houses, in which single beds ai-e let by the week or the night, and .large 
numbers are crowded together in the same room. The state of these houses is 
usually wretched in the extreme ; and, from the filthy condition of the bedding, 
the want of the commonest articles of furniture, the uncleanly habits of the inmates 
themselves, and the numbers wlrich, without distinction of age or. sex, are closely 
crowded together, they are frequently the means of generating and communicating 
infectious disease.-}- Altogether, the Irish differ more from the native English or 
Scotch in their habits with respect to domestic comforts than in any other circum- 
stance. They appear to be scarcely sensible of the inconvenience arising from the 
crowding of large numbers into snrall spaces, lor even when in tolerably easy 
circumstances they take in. lodgers; and tljey seem not to be willing to make any 
sacrifice of certain luxuries,in order to procure what ai*e generally considered by the 
poor of Great Britain as comforts, if not necessaries. It sometimes happens, like- 
•wise, tliat they retain in the English and Scotch towns the practice -wliich they had 
learnt in their ou-n country, of keeping pigs in the house.J For the most part 
their rooms are nearly destitute of furniture, and they lie on the ground, the 
whole family frequently sleeping in the same bed. Many details will be found in 
the evidence, as to the practice of the Irish of crowding themselves into narrow 
spaces,^ particularly in the testimony of the medical gentlemen, who in most 
cases had made a complete and close inspection of tiie worst parts of the large 
towns at the time when the cholera prevailed in this country. It is unnecessary to 
cite these descriptions in detail, and it will he sufficient to state the general im- 
pressions of two intelligent witnesses, who have had ample opportunities of obser- 
vation. “The Irish,” says Dr. Duncan, of Liverpool, “seem to be as contented 
amidst dirt and filth, and close confined air, as in clean and airy situations. What 
other people would consider comforts, they appear to have no desire tor : they 
merely seem to care for that which will support animal existence. ’’j} — “ In general 
I should say,” says Dr. Kay, of Manchester, “ that the house of an Irishman 



makes Ihe Englishman poor ; he’ll thrive when the other goes in rag.s ; and he’ll live when the other 
starves or goes a begging. The reason is plain : a man with good husbandry, and thought in his 
head, brings home his earnings honestly to his family, commits it to the management of his wife, or 
otherwise disposes of it for proper subsistence, and this man, with mean gains, lives comfortably and 
brings up a family ; when a single man getting' the same wages drinks it away at the ale-house, thinks not 
of to-morrow, Lays up nothing for sickness, age, or disaster, and, when any of these happen, he’s starved 
and a beggar. This is so apparent in every place, that I think it needs no explication, that English 
labouring people eat and drink, but especially the latter, three times as much in value as any sort o( 
foreigners of the same dimensions in the world- The profuse extravagant humour of our poor people 
in eating and drinking keeps them low, causes their children to be left, naked and starving, to the 
care of the parishes, whenever sickness or disaster befals the parent. 

“ There is a general taint of slotlifuliiess upon our poor. There’s nothing more frequent than for 
an Englishman to work till he has got his pocket full of money, and then to go and be iille, or perliaps 
drunk, till it is all gone and perhaps himself in debt : and ask him in his cups what he intends, he’ll 
tell you honestly, he'll drink as long as it lasts, and then go to work for more. I can give an incre- 
dible number of examples in my own knowledge among our labouring poor. I once paid six or 
seven men together on a Saturday night, the least 10.9., and some 30s., for work, and have seen them 
go with it directly to the alehouse, lie there till Monday, .spend it every penny, and run in debt to boot, 
and not give a farthing of it to their families, tliough all of them had wives and children. From hence 
comes poverty, parish cliarges, and beggary ; if ever one of these wretches falls sick, all they would 
ask was a pass to the parish they lived at, and the wife and children to the door a begging.” — De Foe's 
Giving Alms no Charily, p. 25 — 27. London : 1704. -fio. 

Mr. Roberton, Appendix, p. 56, estimates the number of cellar-residences in Manchester at 
6,000, with an average of five inhabilauts to each ; which would give a population of 30,0t}0 inha- 
biting cellars in Manchester alone. 

t See, e. g. Mr. Baynham, Appendi.x, p. 6. Mr. Gaskill, p. 87. Mr. Reed, p. 144- 

X Mr. Waugh, Appendix, p. 97. 

§ See, for example, the evidence of Mr. Waltliew, Appendix, p. 5. Mr. Caldw-sii, p. 1 2. 

II Appendix, p. 18. 
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is that of a person in a lower state of civilization than that of the population 
of this country, not only as regards his domestic conveniences, hut those moral 
relations which should subsist between himself and the members of his family.”* 

With respect to food, the Irish for the most part use in Britain the same diet 
to which they had been accustomed in their own countiy. This food, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, is potatoes and milk, both for breakfast and dinner ; the latter 
meal being occasionally seasoned with a herring, and more rarely with bacon or 
salt pork. In England the working classes in the towns are accustomed to eat 
meat, if not every day, at least on most days of the week. In Scotland the custom 
of eating meat has only been introduced within the last ten or twenty years among 
the working class, especially in agricultural districts ; nor has it hitherto become near 
so general as in England, or supplanted the oatmeal porridge, which forms the chief 
food of the Scotch labourer. 15ut, although the Irish in Great Britain generally 
adhere to the kind of food to which they have from their birth been accustomed, 
yet, -when they are in the receipt of tolerably high wages, they increase its quan- 
tity, though they do not improve its quality. 

“ When they first come over,” says Mr. McNeel, speaking of the Irish labour- 
ers who settle in Wigtonsliire, “ there is a want of pliysical strength in them, on 
account of the insufficiency of their food in Ireland. When they have been here 
some time, they are better fed, and become good workmen.”f This augmentation 
in the amount, without altering the kind of their food, doubtless gives them all, 
or nearly all, the vigour and endurance of which their bodies are capable ; and, so 
far from there being anything objectionable in the plain fai-e with which they are 
contented, their abstinence from a more luxurious diet would be highly laudable, 
if the money which they thus saved was well and usefully bestowed. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this appears to he rarely the case, as in general they stint them- 
selves in solid food, in order to procure a larger quantity of spirits ; or at least, if 
they do not intentionally retrench their meat in order to buy whiskey, they are 
satisfied to live on the lowest kind of food, and to spend ail the overplus of their 
wages in drinking. 

With regard to clothing, the Irish in Great Britain are more nearly on a par 
with the natives, and change their habits in this more than in any other respect. 
In Enghuid, the Irish women never, and the children rarely, go barefooted ; and 
ill general the clothes of both sexes are much better than the same persons were 
accustomed to wear in their own country. I was informed, in several instances, 
that the Irish frequently made excuses for themselves or their children, for not 
attending chapel or school, on the ground of want of proper clothing ; a reason 
udiich ^vould not occur to them in their own country, where tlieir clothing would 
be on a level with that of the great majority of the poor population.^; 

Speaking of the Irish at Messrs. Monteith & Co.’s factory at Blantyre, in 
Lanarkshire, Mr. Miller says, — “ It is not a general characteristic of them to lay 
up money for the future. As soon as they get into regular work, and have got 
their heads fairly above their recent difficulties, they probably purchase some showy 
clothes, and, beyond what is required for food, they spend the rest in whiskey. 
This is partly owing to keeping company by themselves. In a small community 
like this the Irish do not associate much with the Scotch ; they spend their even- 
ings and Sundays together, and in all cases ■whiskey is consumed. The same 
remark will apply to the Irish in large towns.”§ 

The reason why the Irish improve their mode of dress more than their food or 
dwelling is, that in the former they are liable to comparison with the natives, while 
ill the two latter they are not. The interior of a person’s habitation, or the kind of 
Ibod -whicli he eats at home, is not observed ; whereas the clothes which he wears 
on his body, and thus carries about with him in public, are subject to general 
remark, and are tried by the standard established in the country. Nevertheless, 
even with this improvement, the Irish are usually worse clothed than the native 
labourers of England and Scotland receiving equal wages ; especially in the latter 
country, where a particular importance is attached to a respectable appearance on 
the Sabbath. “ There is nothing,” says Mr. Waugh, the treasurer of the Edin- 
burgh Charity Workhouse, “ the Irish seem so indifferent about as their clothing. 
In tliis they are remarkably unlike the Scotch, who take a pride in always having a 
better suit of clothes to wear on Sundays. According to the old proverb, a Scotch- 
man would sooner put on him than in him.”|| 



* Apjjendix p. 57. f P- tSO. $ See Rev. Mr. Murphy’s evidence, Appendix, p. 24. 
§ Ibid. p. 108. I) Ibid. p. 96. 
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On the whole, it appears that, to a considerable extent, the Irish labourers who EiFects of increased 
settle in Great Britain do not increase their comforts, or improve their style of 
living, in proportion to the increase of their incomes ; that they have a fixed standard Britain, 
of existence, little superior to that which they observed in their own country ; and 
that everything beyond the sum which enables them to live in this manner is spent 
in drinking. Persons not reconciled by habit to the plain and meagre food and the 
confined lodgings in which the Irish acquiesce, would imagine that an increase of 
wages would necessarily lead to an increase of comforts. This, however, is not 
the fact: the additional earnings are spent in obtaining, not comforts, or even 
necessaries, but luxuries, and luxuries of immediate consumption, and productive 
of very short-lived gratification. A large number of the labouring Irish in the 
manufacturing towns of Lancashire and Scotland spend their earnings in nearly 
the following manner : — On the Saturday night, when they receive their wages, 
they first pay the score at the shop from which they procure nearly all their 
articles of food, and their rent, if their room or lodging is taken by the week ; and, 
when their debts are thus paid, they go on drinking spirits as long as the remnant 
of their wages holds out. On the l\Ionday morning, they are penniless ; and they 
then begin a fresh score at the shop for the ensuing week, which is paid off on the 
following Saturday, and so on, in .succession. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
extravagance and love of luxuries are confined to the wealthy : the members of the 
working classes in the large towns, especially those whose wages are rather above 
the lowest average, commonly spend a much larger proportion of their entire income 
in luxuries, and contract much heavier debts as compared with their means, than 
any other class of the community. The luxuries of the upper and middle classes are 
moreover often beneficial, and, in many more cases, innocent ; while those of the 
poor are too often productive of unmixed evil, being confined to the bodily excite- 
ment of intoxicating liquors. 

Another circumstance, which has a powerful influence in retarding the improve- Chavnefer of tho 
ment of the Irish settlers in Great Britain, is the unthrifty and dissolute character of 
the women ; as it is on the wife that the care of the house, and on the mother that 
the training of the children, chiefly depend among the poor. The Irishwomen 
are likewise, for the most part, not only wasteful and averse to labour, but also 
ignorant of the arts of domestic economy, as sewing and cooking. Hence they are 
unable to make the best of the plain food which they purchase, or to keep their 
own and husbands’ clothes in order, even when they only require mending. The 
following statements of different witnesses relate to this subject : — 

Mr. Samuel Holme ; “ The Irishwomen in Liverpool are more improvident than 
the men, and bad domestic managers, and generally foi’estall their husbands’ 
wages.”* — “ The women,” says Mr. Dillon, speaking of the Irish in Liverpool, ” are 
not good managers ; and, if they get the money from their husbands, they don’t 
make it go far.”t — “ The Irish employed by me,” says Mr. Fairrie, sugar refiner, 
of Greenock, “ are in general sober, but their wives are noted drunkards; if 
they could keep their wives from drinking they would he able to save money.”;|l 
— “ In general,” says Mr. Reed, surgeon of Kilmarnock, “ their wives are slat- 
ternly and careless, and no economists ; where their wives are more frugal, they 
do much better. Sometimes they marry Scotch girls who are respectably con- 
nected, and thus improve their breed ; but if lei't to themselves, to congregate 
among their fellows, they never improve a bit. ’§ 

The Irish often drink with their wives and children, not only in their own 
houses, but even take their entire families to the tavern. An Englishman or a 
Scotchman might be a drunkard himself ; but he would go alone to the spirit 
shop, and would not lead his family into his own evil ways. Hence the Irish 
women are far more drunken in proportion than the English and Scotch women; 
and, generally, their habits are more vicious and depraved, though their chastity 
before marriage is superior to that of the English women in tlie same rank, on 
account of the bastardy laws. In general, there is much less crime among women 
than among men. The state of our penal colonies bears witness to this fact, where 
there are about four men to one woman ; but in the Glasgow Bridewell, in March, 

1833, there were more Irish females than males; though, among the Scotcli and 
English, the males outnumbered the females. 

Convicts in Glasgow Bridewell, March, 1834. 

Males. Females. 

Scotch . . 95 . 77 

Irish . . 24 . 28 

English . . 6 . 3I| 

* Appendix, p. 28. ' t Ihid. p. 2G. X Ibid. p. 140. § Ibid. p. 144. 1| Ibid. p. 121. 
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In tlie EdinLurgli Bridewell, however, at the same time, tlie number of male 
Irish convicts was double that of the females ;* and, perhaps, the excess of Irish 
females in the Glasgow Bridewell was accidental, and would disappear, if the 
numbers for a series of years could be known. 

''^®ntof^rosperity U])on the whole, the Irish who settle in Great Britain cannot be said to be a 
GreTt^'Britain!^' thriving people, and for the most part their condition is only one degree better 
than it was in their own country. 

“ Considering the vast Irish populationof this town,” says Mr. Wliitty, of Liver- 
pool, “ and the constant intercourse with Ireland, the number of Irish in affluent 
or easy circumstances is remarkably small.” f 

“Ahhough the Irish immigrants -very far outnumber the Scotch in this town,” 
says Mr. Nield, of Manchester, “very few rise above the labouring classes; 
whereas there are very many Scotch who have become the most opulent and in- 
fluential persons amongst us, and. have been the architects of their own fortunes. 

Mr. Potter, of Pdanchester : — “ Afew months ago, in the manufacturing concern 
belonging to myself and partnei'Sj we emploj'ed about 30 Irish power-loom weavers 
out of 200 ; but we have ordered all our Irish weavers to be discharged; with tlie 
exception of two or three, because they did their work in a slovenly and untidy 
maimer, and on account of their mutinous disposition. They seem to have an 
antipathy to mental exertion of any kind ; they are unwilling to adopt any improve- 
ment in the mode of doing their work. This is not stupidity, but satisfaction with 
their present condition; they seem as content with 9s. or 10^. a-week as an Eng- 
lislmian would be with 14s. or 16?. I think they have equal faculties, if they 
would exert them. I have obsierved a great difference in respect of mechanical skill 
between the Irish and English, and I attribute it to this cause. ”§• 

Mr. J. A. Turner — “ In Manchester and the neighbourhood I have about 500 
looms at work, of which about a half are wrought by Irish weavers. The average 
of the wages of hand-loom weavers employed by me is 9s. a-week. They take 
out the work and do it at their own houses. The looms belong to them ; the cost 
of a loom and its- appurtenances (ofwhich the expenses are defrayed by the weaver) 
is about £2. In point of workmanship I observe no difference bet^veen the 
English and Irish iuind-Ioom- u^eavers. The Irish do less work in the course 
of the week than the English, from which I infer that they are satisfied to 
earn less wages. We have a -weaving-shop, in which looms are found. There 
are between 70 and 80 Irish weavers employed in it : they are unwilling to come 
on the Monday. The factory hand-loom -weavers have an advantage over the- 
weavers at home, and can earn as much in five days as the latter can in six. 
The Irisli, ho^vever, do not take the benefit of the superiority, and waste about 
a sixth of their time. They seem quite satisfied with their wages, and if they 
could get more, I doubt whether they would not do less work. They are satisfied 
with the kind of living which a certain amount of wages will produce, and if the 
-wages were to rise they would only play more. I hear no complaints among them 
about the lowness of their wages ; what they now get appears sufficient for the 
mode of living with which they are satisfied. If they were to get more, I think 
they would only increase the quantity of their drink, and not of their coinforts.”|| 
hi^^rearB °t The Irish settled in England for the most part associate little with the natives, 

from^he native” except Oil occasions -wlieii their work necessarily throws them together, f Several 

ivitnesses described them as forming a distinct community in the midst of the 
English, and compared them in this respect with the Jews.** This separation is 
owing partly to the difference of habits, partly to the difference of religious per- 
suasion, (as most of the Irish are Roman Catholics,) partly to the difference of 
country, and in some cases to the difference of language, (the Irisli language being 
spoken by many of the ii-nraigrants.)'|"j‘ Finding the natives unwilling to mix with 
them, they naturally herd together in particular quarters or streets of the large 
towns, and thus associate constantly with each other, and have rarely any inter- 
course ndth the natives of the place, except those of the lowest class.;l;J In Scot- 
land, the division between the Irish and the natives is somewhat less marked ;§§ nor 
is there in Glasgow (as in Manchester) any district of the town almost exclusively 
inhabited by Irish : still even there, the Irish, after a residence of some lime, 
do not lose their national peculiarities, and become like the rest of the native 
population. Ill 



* Appendix, p. 100. t Ibid. p. 21. I Ibid. p. 68. § Ibid. p. 64. 

II Ibid. p. 65. *|f See, for example, the answers to Query 8, App. p. 156 — 164. 

** See Mr. Baynham’s evidence. Appendix, p. 6. Mr. Whitty’s, p. 20. ft Mr. Whitty, p. 21. 
It Mr. Redman, .Appendix, p. 49. §§ Bishop Scoit, App,, p. 105. Rev.W. Thompson, p. 146. 

III! Rev. W. Gordon, p. 139. Rev. Mr. M‘Master, p. 149. Mr. Johnston, ibid. 
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The Irish appear to have little sympathy with the political or religious feelings 
of the natives, either in England or Scotland, and have taken little part in elec- 
tions or disturbances of a political character. The tumults and riots in which 
they have been engaged have usually had reference to party or territorial divi- 
sions in their own country, as Orangemen and Ribbonmen, or men of one Irish 
•province or county against men of another province or county. 

This separation of the Irish settled in Great Britain from the native inhabitants, 
has a strong tendency to prevent their adoption of a higher standard of existence, 
as they not only are exempt from the influence of the opinions of the Scotch or 
English, but are constantly kept under the influence of the opinion of their own 
countrymen, strengthened, from time to time, by successive relays of new emi- 
grants from Ireland. 

It is from the causes above enumerated that we are to explain why the Irish in The Irish in Great 
Great Britain should, for the most part, retain so much of their ancient habits, 
and should make so little improvement in their mode of living, or so rarely advance joXusy. 
themselves from the poorer to the middle and upper ranks. The influence exer- 
cised by feelings of national or religious jealousy, in retarding the advancement of 
deserving Irish, appears to be extremely small ; Wr. Hearne, indeed, the R. C. clergy- 
man of St. Patrick’s Chapel at Manchester, and himself a native of Ireland, after 
remarking that “ national or religious jealousy and ill-will, between the English 
and Irish at Manchester, is fast wearing away,” stated that “ there are instances 
where the Irish are iwevented from advancing in the world by feelings of jealousy. 

A manufacturer would prefer employing English to Irisb, simply on the ground of 
their being Irish, and not of their being worse workmen.”* It is natural that an 
Irish clergyman, not specially conversant -with manufactures, and taking a deep 
interest in the welfare of his flock, should mistake for provincial jealousy a dis- 
approbation which is founded on different, and, if well grounded, on rational and 
defensible motives ; but, notwithstanding all the inquiries which I made on the 
subject, I was vinable to ascertain any instance of persons preferring a worse work-, 
man because he was a native, to a better workman because he was an Irishman : 
nor will any one acquainted with the manner in which the hiring of workpeople in 
large factories, or for extensive works by contract, is conducted, easily believe that 
the capitalist or speculator is ever determined in the selection of labourers by pre- 
judice, rather than by his pecuniary interest. The following statement of Mr. R. 

Hyde Greg, of Manchester, a gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the manu- 
facturing system of that part of England, probably expresses the precise truth on 
this point : “ I have stated (he says) that the Irish generally occupy the lowest 
departments of industry, and moreover they seldom rise and permanently hold their 
situations. I think this attributable in no degree to any national or religious pre- 
judices, but to their being worse educated, and less sober and orderly in their con- 
duct, than the English. There is every disposition to advance the Irish whei’e they 
deserve it.”j- 

Mr. Dillon, a draper, makes some remarks on his countrymen in Liverpool to 
the same effect. “ Any of the Irish that get forward learn to live like the 
English, in the very same style, so that you could not distinguish their houses, 
furniture, wives, or children. Not many of them get forward in this way ; but a 
few do : there are several hundreds in Liverpool of this kind. All these persons 
had some money or friend to start them ; I know no instance among the Irish of 
a common labourer getting into business, nor of a mechanic getting on by his 
trade to any great extent. I don’t think the English use them unfiirly or try to 
keep them down ; they are kept down by large families and small wages.”j; 

Richard Sheiidan, a hand-loom weaver of hlanchester, also coniinned thus 
account : “ I never saw (he says) any preference given by the employers of labour 
to English or Scotch over Irish on e(jual terms. If an Englishman wants his 
labour done, it does not signify to him who it is he employs. In a general point of 
view there is no animosity in the English employers of labour against the Irish : 
the Irish are as much employed and have cis much chance as all others. ”§ 

Mr. W. Dickson, a native of Tyrone, now settled as an umbrella-maker in Kil- 
maraock, says of the Irish in that town ; — “ A fetv of them get on, and rise in the 
world ; but it is the fewest number. There is a strong prejudice against them ; 
but this does not prevent their success in life. If an Irishman behaves himself 
well, he is as likely to get employment as a Scotchman. I am inclined to think 
that the prejudice against them arises from the circumstance that many of tliem 
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do not beliave quite right. Tiiey are, in general, much given to drink ; and, when 
drunk, they are noisy and turbulent.”* 

In genei-al it may be observed that the advancement of members of the working 
classes depends far more upon merit, than of persons in a higher rank of society ; 
and that it is rarely either j)romoted or retarded by those considerations of family, 
connexion, politics, party, religion, and province, u’hich have so powerful and pre- 
dominating an influence on the success of individuals in the higher, and especially 
in the highest class. An employer of labour never considers whether the place 
suits the individual; he considers only whether the individual suits the place; and 
whether his overlookers and u’orkmen may be English, Scotch, Irish, or German, 
whether they may be Protestants or Roman Catholics, whether they are of this or 
that modiflcation of political opinion, is to him a matter of perfect indifference, so 
that they perform properly the task prescribed to them. The interest of the master 
leads him to look only to merit in the workman. No one, who is at all acquainted 
with the tone of feeling udiich prevails among extensive employers of labour in this 
country, will doubt that they look exclusively to obtaining good labourers on fair 
terms, and that their choice is swayed by no other consideration whatever. 

Irish poor in Greut It appears that there is too much reason for believing that a considerable 
moraiu number of the Irish poor, u^ho settle in Great Britain, not only do not improve their 
habits of living, but are even deteriorated in their moral condition, and are less 
regular in their conduct, than they had been in their own country. 

Dr. Scott, the Roman Catholic bishop of Western Scotland, resident at 
Glasgow, in answer to a query, — “ Does the change of abode appear to produce in 
general a good or a bad effect on the moral character of the Irish ?” states as 
follows : “ In my opinion the change of abode does not in general produce a good 
effect on the moral character of the Irish who come to this country. I must, how- 
ever, distinguish between those who appear to have been very immoral before 
leaving Ireland, and those who immigrate to this country, generally ignorant, but 
moral in their conduct. I am sorry to say that the last-mentioned class, among 
those who immigrate to this country, is not the most numerous one. Those whose 
morals are corrupted before they come to Scotland generally become worse in this 
country, because they seem to throw off all restraint, and soon learn that their 
pastors here cannot exercise the same control over them in correcting their faults 
as the Roman Catholic clergy do in Ireland. Among the other class of ignorant 
but moral people when they leave Ireland, I have ever observed that the more 
these ignorant moral people mix and associate with the lower orders of the Scotcli 
in large towns, the more their morals become deteriorated.”f 

Mr. Houldsworth, cotton manufacturer, of Glasgow : — “ When the Irish first 
. come over, both parents and children are in general very decent and respectable in 
tbeir appearance and manner ; after they have been here some time, they remain 
indeed pretty respectable, being equal to the standard of the population employed 
in factories here, but are deteriorated from their former condition. This change is 
produced by their mixing with the lowest dregs of our working population, and by 
the increase of their means arising from regular wages, which enables them to pro- 
cure more luxuries and indulgences ; they lose those primitive and sober manners 
which they have w'hen they come over.”| 

Rev. Mr. Murphy, Roman Catholic Clergyman of St. Patrick’s Chapel, Liver- 
pool : — “ There are two classes of Irish who come over ; first, persons who have 
misbehaved in their own parish in Ireland, and forfeited their character, 
fly to England to hide their heads in large towns. These are the scum of the 
country, and among these I perceive no improvement ; indeed they genez'ally 
become worse ; they become more drunken and greater thieves in general. Another 
class come over with a fair character, and generally improve in their moral conduct ; 
this is partly attributable to the regular employment they get, and to the improve- 
ment of their circumstances, and the good example of their English fellow- 
labourers. 

Mr. Whitty, of Liverpool : — “The habits of the Irish labourers are not im- 
proved by their coming to England; quite the reverse, decidedly so. The men 
become immoral, and they lose all self-respect, are more neglectful of their persons, 
wives, and families, and indifferent to their character, more drunken, and in every 
respect less efficient members of society. To this there are many exceptions, but 
the description is too generally true. I apply this remark, not only to the Irish in 
Liverpool, but to those of London, in which place I am intimately acquainted ^vith 



* Appendix, p. 143. f Ibid. p. 105. J Ibid. p. 1C6. § Ibid. p. 24. 
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tlieif Imbits. I do not think that the children of the Irish, born in England, are 
better tlian their parents ; I think that tliey share in the general deterioration. I 
do not think that their dress or personal appearance is improved in this country.”* 

Mr. Falvey, of Liverpool : — “ The character of the Irish who settle in Liverpool 
is genei’aily deteriorated. In Ireland, the Irish are generally more limited in their 
means ; here they get higher wages, and have more opportunity for indulgence. 

Unfortunately, in most instances, they use their inci-eased -wages as a means of 
indulgence, rather than to assist them to get on in the world. Tlic Irisli do not 
improve their dietary with the increase of their wages ; they spend their superfluity 
in drinking. I think that both Irish born in Ireland, and those born in England, 
retain their ancient habits unchanged ; with the exception of those who get con.stant 
employment, (as mechanics and domestic servants,) they change nothing bat their 
place of residence.’’’!' 

Rev. Mr. Macdonald, Roman Catholic Clergyman, of Birmingham : — “I think 
that their mixture [f. e. of the Irish] with the English raises their habits of eco- 
nomy, and increases their love of comfort, but deteriorates their morality.”^ 

7^Iiere are several causes which conspire to produce this deterioration in the Causes oftheirdute- 
moral character of the Irish -who have left their own country in oi-der to settle in 
England, of which the following appear to be the most prominent : 

It is to be observed, generally, that to remove a person from a place where i . Removal from 
he is knouui to another where he is not known, has a tendency to lower his charac- 
ter, as it withdraws him from the influence of those whose opinion he fears or 
respects, as relations, friends, neighbours, landlords, &c. “It is a great disadvan- 
tage, in a moral point of ^dew, to the Irish amongst us,” says Mr. Carlile, of 
Paisley, “ that they are living in a foreign country, and so are not under those moral 
checks which are in reciprocal operation among the natives of every locality. 

Even Scotchmen axe often deteriorated in xemoving to foreign countries.”^ The 
Irish, moreover, who settle in Great Britain, are not only, in great measure, 
released from the clieck afforded by the superintendence of parents, relations, and 
friends, but also from the influence of their own clergymen, and from the regular 
performance of their religious duties. Although the spiritual care of the Irish 
Roman Catholics settled in Great Britain is in general amply provided for, yet 
the influence of a pastor, whom the new comer has never before seen or heard of, 
is necessarily less considerable than of one whom he had, perhaps, known from his 
childhood ; and in some places, where the number of Irish is small, there is no 
ministration of the rites of the Roman Catholic church within a distance of several 
miles. 

The Irish who migrate to Great Britain come to a considerable extent -• Cl'uuge from 
from the country, or at least from villages and small country toums. In Scotland 
and England, however, they settle exclusively in towns, and, for the most part, in 
very populous towns, as London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 

Leeds, &c. The change from the more simple, regular, and tranquil life of the 
country, to the varied, troubled, and stimulating life of towns, appears to be in 
general hurtful to the morals, if it takes place after youth. There is a constant 
influx from the country into towns, the population of which is increased more by 
immigration than by new births ; and the persons who thus swell the population of 
the to\vns are of t-wo classes, either those of a more adventurous character, who 
think that they possess qualities above the ordinary standard, wliicli they can bring to 
market to the best advantage in towns, or those who have by some misdeed forfeited 
the good opinion of their neighbours, and seek to escape notice among the crowds of 
a city-ll There appears strong reason to fear tliat many of the Irish who come to 
Britain belong to the latter class ; and unluckily the state of Ireland has hitherto 
been such, that there always has been a large number of persons who bad reason to 
seek a refuge in a strange place. The evidence of Mr. Murphy, already quoted, 
bears upon this point; other witnesses likewise attest the same fact. 

Rev. Mr. Peach, Roman Catholic Clergyman, of Birmingham: — “A great 
many Irish are hei-e [at Birmingham] because it would not be safe for them to 
remain in Ireland, having been engaged in disturbances and breaches of the law. 

Irish pi-iests, with whom I have talked, liad the same opinion, and thouglit that 
the scum of the Irish came over."^ 



* Appendix, p. 20. t Ibid. p. 27. J Ibid. p. 1. § Ibid. p. 134. 

!| Speaking of the various component parts of the urbana plcbes, the commonalty of Rome, Sallust 
says, “ Postremo omne.s quos flagitium aut facinus domo expulerat, in Romam sienti iiisenlinamcon- 
fluxerant.” Afterwards he adds: “ Praterea juventus quaj in agris maiiaum meveede inopiam tolera- 
verat, privatis afque publids largitionibus excita, urbanum olium ingrato labori prtetulerat.” 

^ Appendix, p. 2. 
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Mr. Davies, Superintendent of tlie Manchester Watch : — “ We believe that we 
have here the ^^'orst j)art of the Irish population, persons ndio leave their onui country- 
in order to fly from justice.”* 

I\Ir. Barrett, Gaoler and Superintendent of the Police of Stockport : — “ I have 
reason to believe that the Irish of the lou’er orders who have come to this to^vn are 
in many cases persons of bad character ; and they sometimes shew great unwilling- 
ness to return to their own country .’’f 

The following case of an Irish criminal who had settled in Lancashire was 
related by I\Ir. Lord, a fliagistrate of the borough of Wigan. “ A young Irishman, 
about October last, gave information to the magistrates that two Irishmen, ndio 
had recently come here and follo^ved the trade of selling oysters, had committed a 
rape and robbei-y in Ireland, and had fled from justice. They were apprehended 
and detained more than a Aveek ; but in consequence of a delay in receiving an 
answer from Ireland, they \vere liberated ; the day they were liberated, the Avarrant 
came from Ireland for their apprehension. Several attempts AA’ere made by the 
Irish to murder the young man who gave this information and his brother ; the 
attempts were made openly by several persons, and he Avas once struck on the head 
so severely that he Avas nearly killed. I believe they have both since left the 
town.”;];; 

If any considerable part of the Irish population in the large towns of Great 
Britain is composed of outcasts of this description, the effect produced by their asso- 
ciation on the more virtuous of their countrymen, with Avhomthey are in Constantin ter- 
course, must necessarily be of a demoralizing chai'acter. It may be further reinarlied 
that the sympathy exhibited by the Irish for the criminal (as exhibited in the case 
at Wigan,) and the total Avant of mutual assistance or information Avhich prevails 
in our system of police, or of legal cognizance of the name or circumstances of a 
new settler render the chances of detection for any person Avbo lias escaped across 
the Avater so minute as to be scarcely worthy of consideration. 

3. Change from low The change fi-om low and irregular Avages to constant high Avages, which the 
te high wages. Irish Avlio settle in Great Britain experience, has an ill effect on their character ; as 

it increases their means of indulgence, Avithout raising their notions of comfort or 
respectability. “ Notliing is more mischievous,” says Mr. Carlile, “ than to give 
to any person AA'ages beyond his degree of civilization. Give an increase of Avages 
to a respectable Aveavei-, and he AA’ill multiply his comfort.s, and live in a more 
decent manner: give a less cultivated man a considerable increase, and you almost 
to a certainty morally degrade him. This is particularly the case Avhen the increase 
takes place suddenly : it is spent in mere animal enjoyment. Tliis is particularly 
seen among the Irish, hut also among the Scotch of the lower grades. There is a 
complete proof of this in the comparative state of the Irish employed in common 
labour, and those employed in cotton factories. Those employed in common labour, 
■Avho can seldom earn above 9s. a-AA'eek, ai'e, in general, steady and industrious; 
whilst those employed in cotton factories, Avho can earn from 20.9. to 30^. a-Aveek, 
are a comparatively degraded class, spending the greater part of their high earnings 
in gross animfJ indulgences. Scarcely one of these cotton spinners lives in the 
slightest degree of comfort ; his house is ill furnished, and himself and family ill 
clotlied.”§ It has been already remarked that the Irish in Great Britain, although 
their earnings are so much greater tlian in their oaa'u country, make little improve- 
ment in their physical condition, and expend in misehieAmus luxuries the surplus 
remaining after tlieir necessary AA'ants have been satisfied. Hence it is evident 
that the increase of wages often debases their morality, as it only furnishes them 
Avith the means of indulging vicious appetites, AA'hich othenvise Avould remain 
ungratified. 

4. Poor laws, clia 111 some of the large toAAms of England, as Liverpool and' Manchester, the 

Titles, and police. Irish are brought under a system of poor laAVs and private charities, to Avhich they 

had not been accustomed in their own country, and Avhich, as hitherto adminis- 
tered, appears to produce a very hurtful elFecton them. The defective state of the 
police in the large tOAvns of England, as compai-ed Avith that of Ireland, likewise 
affords tm opportunity and inducement to the commission of crime, by offering 
impunity to offenders. In Scotland these effects are not produced, on account of 
the more careful and rigid administration of the poor laAvs, and the greater sti’ength 

* Appendix, p. 70. -I- Ibid. p. 85. 

J Ibid. p. S7. See the beginniiig of the extract from Leland, cited above, p. iv. It has been 
already mentioned that the first considerable iinmig-ration into Great Britain began with the Irish 
Rebellion in 1798 ; above, p. v. 

§ Ibid. p. 134. 
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and better organization of tlie police. On these subjects further details ^vill be 
given in a subsequent part of this report. 

But although a large part of the Irish settlers in Great Britain retain their former 
habits of life unaltered, and others are deteriorated by their change of abode, and 
the new relations in nduch they are placed, yet there are many on u’hom a bene- 
ficial infiuence is exercised, and whose character and habits are improved. In 
general, the example of the native working classes does not exercise as powerful 
an infiuence on the Irish settlers as might have been anticipated ; the causes of 
which, viz., the separation and want of inter-course, have been already explained. 
In their dress and personal appearance, however, they usually make a considerable 
improvement ; the example of the natives being the motive, and the increased earn- 
ings afFording the means. This is particularly observed in the schools and in fac- 
tories, where the Irish children, after a short attendance, soon are able to assimilate 
their outward appearance to that of the others, however ragged and dirty they may 
have been at the beginning, hir. Redman, a visiting overseer of the poor of the 
township of Manchester, after stating that the example of the Irish does not ope- 
rate to any extent on the English, proceeds to remark that, “ he would rather say, 
if any thing, that the influence of the English on the sensible part of the Irish has 
been to improve the Irish have gained more in the improvement of their 

habits, than the English have lost by their association with them. I have observed,” 
he continues, “ in Mr. Braidley’s Sunday school, ■where about 2,000 children regu- 
larly attend, that the Irish children who are dirty and ill clad at first, after some 
time improve, and are lost in the crowd ; aud we never find the English children 
descend to the level from which the Irish have come : the Irish rise, the English 
never fall. I was for 19 years in a responsible situation in Sir. hlurray’s mill, and 
had the taking in aud giving out of the work. When I was there, I observed that 
the Irish improved by associating with the work people : tliey became a by-word, 
and were scouted if they did not clean themselves, and behave like others.”* 

“ I do think,” says Bishop Scott, “ there is a difference between those ^vho come 
from Ireland and the children of Irish born in this country ; those brought up irom 
their infancy in Glasgow appear to be much more tidy and cleanly in their dress 
and persons than those of the same class of life who are grown up before they come 
from Ireland to this country ; they seem to contract the habits and customs of the 
natives of this country. I have known several instances of parents returning to 
Ireland in their old age, from a desire of being buried at home, and taking with 
them their children reared in this country ; the old people remained in Ireland, ljut 
their children said that they disliked the habits and customs in Ireland, and 
returned again to Scotland in a very few months, and sent part of their earnings 
here to support their aged parents at home.”")' 

The regular employment which the Irish settlers find, either in the factories or in 
unskilled labour, has likewise a beneficial effect in producing habits of steadiness, 
and in keeping them from the various demoralizing pursuits \vliicli idleness too often 
suggests. j\Iany of the Irish in their own country being idle, first from necessity, 
are afterwards idle through choice ; and having been originally unable to obtain 
work, afterwards do not seek it. Some part of the Irish vagrants likewise, 'who 
infest the high roads of England and Scotland, doubtless came over, as has been 
already remarked, with a sincere desire to get employmeut, and having once had 
recourse to mendicancy, found the trade too gainful and too agreeable to be lightly 
relinquished. 

The chief improvement visible in the condition of the Irish settlers in Great 
Britain is when they live in the neighbourhood of country factories, and are tlius 
placed under the immediate control of their master, or his manager. Here they 
inhabit well-built houses belonging to the manufacturer himself, wJio has an inter- 
est in the good state of his workmen, who can enforce cleanly and decent habits, 
and can prevent several families from herding together in one dwelling ; and under 
these circumstances, as may be seen at Hyde and Dukinfield, near ftlanchester, and 
in several of the country factories in the \Yest of Scotland, there is a marked im- 
provement in their mode of life. But where speculators have built small lioitses in 
bad situations, without proper conveniencies, who do not attempt to prevent the 
accumulation of persons, or even encourage it for the sake of insuring the rent, and 
have no check on the tenants, there the Irish settlers retain their old habits un- 
changed, An illustration of this difference is afforded not only by comparing the 
condition of the Irish in Hyde and Dukinfield with those in Manchester, but also 

* Appendix, p. 49. t Ibid. p. 105. 
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1 . Crimes against 
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■with those in Stayley Bridge in the immediate neighbourhood, where t)ie Irish, 
having been left to shift for themselves, have taken possession of low, confined, and 
unwholesome tenements, which in some cases have been built for their express 
accommodation. Every thing connected with the state of the Irish in Great 
Britain shows that their mode of life is very slowly and very slightly improved, 
unless some civilizing influence descends ujioii them from above, some external 
moving force indejwndent of their own volition, as of masters, employers, superin- 
tendents, education, municipal regulations, &c. Wherever they are untouched by 
any influence of this kind, they appear for the most part either to remain the same, 
or even to deterioi-ate, whatever may be the amount of their regular earnings. “ I 
do not think,” says Dr. Kay, “ excepting by municipal regulations, (among the 
best of which I should consider the establishment of an efficient police, especially 
one which should prevent crime and disorder,) that much can be accomplished to 
elevate the moral and physical condition of the adult Irish population. An increase 
in the means of subsistence would not, in their present state, materially minister to 
their comforts. They would still be content with meagre diet and unwholesome 
habitations, and I fear that the surplus of their -u’ages would be expended in intem- 
perance.”* 

Even of those -who do not dissipate their eaimings in bodily indulgence, not all 
improve their mode of life, as aj)pears from the following statement of a small 
shopkeeper, in a pai-t of IManchester much inhabited by the Irish, and who had 
frequent dealings 'with them in the way of his trade. “ The discomfort of the 
Irish when they have been here some years,” he says, “ does not arise from 
poverty. Many of the heads of families live from the work of their children, and 
from tiieir lodgers ; the lodgers are generally Irish people whose parents are in 
Ireland. They have always been accustomed to this way of living, and they 
cannot get out of it. Some waste their ■\vages in drinking, but the greater part 
are very careful and lay it by. I should think that, take our neighbourhood 
through, there is not above one out of four of the heads of families who has not 
got money by hira.”'f‘ 

The number and the character of the crimes committed by the Irish settlers in 
Great Britain further require consideration, as throwing much light on their 
moral Imbits, and on the change produced on them by their withdra-wal from the 
various elements of disturbance ^vhicll are at work in their own country. It 
appears then, from the best evidence on this subject which I was able to collect, 
that the Irish in the large towns of Lancashire and Scotland commit more crimes 
than an equal number of natives of the same places ; but that their crimes are 
not in general of a very dangerous character, being for the most part brutal 
assaults committed in a state of drunkenness ; crimes against the person, com- 
mitted after long premeditation and with unrelenting cruelty, by several persons, 
such as murders, nightly attacks on houses, beatings, vindictive rapes, &c., which 
are unhappily so frequent among the Irish in their own country, scarcely ever occur 
among them in Great Bi-itain. The violence to 'U'hich the Irish are prone, when 
excited by spirits, and the habit of disrespect for the law and resistance to its 
officers, which they had formed in their own country, are naturally increased wlieu 
they find themselves under a feebler police and less rigorous administration of 
the law than they had hitherto been accustomed to. The evil effects of this 
weakness of tlie '‘executive power are particularly seen at Manchester, as well as in 
some other towns of Lancashire. In Scotland, the large towns have a much 
more efficient police. 

Tiie crimes of violence most frequently committed by the Irish are the result 
of drunken broils, in which several persons are generally engaged on each side. 
As they fight not with fists, but with any weapons which they can reach at the 
moment, such as pokers, sticks, clubs &c., they frequently inflict grievous wounds 
on each other. The following statements of various witnesses -will explain this 
subject. 

hlr. Redfern, Prison-keeper and Deputy Constable, Birmingham : — “ The Irish 
are not so dishonest as the English of the same class, but more riotous when 
drunk. Tiiey get drunk on Saturday evening and Sunday : having eaten little in 
the week, a small quantity of spirits has much effect on them. Their general 
habits appear frugal and sparing ; they are rarely drunk on week-days after 
Monday. They fight with one another in public-houses and: in the streets ; the 
quarrel is frequently about the merits of their respective counties. Irish rows are 
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more frequent in summer than in winter, hecause the weather tempts them into 
the open air. Sometimes at that time there are eight or ten Irish drunken rows 
on a Sunday. The English never make drunken rows of this kind ; an English 
row is between two persons, who generally fight with their fists. The Irish fight 
with anything, sticks, pokers, or any weapons, but never with fists.”* 

I\Ir. Whitty, Superintendent of the Watch of Liverpool : — “ As to crimes against 
the person, deliberate murder is very rare among the Irish in Liverpool. J\Ian- 
slaughter is not frequent; wounding, maiming, and doing grievous harm, which if 
death ensued Avould be manslaughter, are frequent. Aggravated assaults are 
frequent among them, arising from some sudden provocation or drink. These are 
the result of the drunken rows, in which u'omen and men are indiscriminately 
engaged. I never knew an Irish roiv in which women were not concerned. On 
these occasions they use everything that comes to their hand ; if there is nothing, 
they fight u'ith their fists : they never fight with fists, if they can get a weapon. 
The Irish give infinitely more trouhie, and are infinitely more riotous and disor- 
derly in the streets than any other class of persons, or than all others put together. 
They make a great deal of noise ; they are in fact more accustomed to a country 
than to a town life. I do not think that, because they make so much noise in the 
streets, they get more credit for drunkenness than they deserve. Hundreds, I 
might say thousands of them spend all their wages on a Saturday night.”f 

Mr. Barrett, Gaoler and Stiperintendent of the Police of Stockport : — “ Very 
aggravated assaults committed in a state of drunkenness are particularly frequent 
[among the Irish of Stockport.] They fight with -weapons, as fire-pokers, pieces 
of iron, or shillelaghs, and rarely -witli fists. Frequently on these occasions tliey 
stab one another : these fights are pi-incipally among the Irish' of different parties, 
and not so often between English and Irish; the parties depend on the part of the 
country whence they come; the women very often join in these encounters. Of 
the whole number of persons brought before the magistrates at Stockport, about a 
third are. Irish. I think they are not a tenth part of the population of tiie 
borough. Of the persons brought up for drunken and disorderly conduct, the Irish 
are the majority. The Irish are the most violent and troublesome set of people we 
have to do with. In consequence of so many living in a house, and the manner 
ill which they support one another, whole crowds will turn out at a minute s notice, 
and will .set on the first person they meet, and maltreat him cruelly in order to 
revenge themselves.”]; 

hlr. John W atson, Superintendent of the Police of Glasgow : — “ Of the persons 
taken up for being drunk and disorderly, more than a hall are Irishmen and 
women. Every Saturday night and Sunday morning, great numbers ol low Irish 
are brought in as well as others. Irish rows often take place in the streets, and 
not uiifrequently on their public days.”§ 

Mr.Jeffrey,S'uperintendent of the Police of tbe Gorbals, near Glasgow : — “ Of the 
persons brought before our court, I should suppose that about two-thirds are Irish, 
principally for assaults, for being drunk and disorderly, and generally for breaches 
of the peace. The great proportion of these take place on the Saturday night or 
Sunday morning. Tlie Irish fight both in the streets and in the houses, generally 
with their fists, and only occasionally with weapons. Sometimes very_ serious 
wounds are inflicted in these encounters. The Scotch mix occasionally in these 
affrays ; but the rows of the Irish are chiefly among themselves, betwixt the 
Catholics and Protestants. ”H 

Mr. William Blane, Surveyor of the Police of Kilmarnock ; — “ Generally 
throughout the year, there are more drunken rows among the Irish than 
the Scotch, in proportion to their numbers ; it is only a few of the young Scotch 
who are not settled in life that make disturbances, whereas the Irish of all ages are 
engaged in rows of this sort. Of tlie persons brought to the police office for 
di-unken broils and assaults, the absolute majority are Irish.”H 

Among the crimes against property, those of a serious nature do not seem to be 
often committed by Irish; thus JMr. Thomas states that at Manchester, although 
higliv'ay robberies are common, the Irish have rarely any part in them ; though 
at Stockport it is said that, “ of tbe highway robberies which occur in the out- 
skirts of the town, and even in the streets, the majority are committed by Irish. ** 
The professional thieves of Liverpool are stated by Mr. Wliitty to be generally 
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from London and Yorkshire as this craft probably requires as mucli dexterity 
and skill as many of the mechanical trades. The Irish, not having been regularly 
trained to house-breaking, are contented with stealing small articles, and this 
they practise to a very considerable extent. Their pilfering habits are usually 
acquired at an early age, and are generated by the vagrant and mendicant life Avhicli 
the parents, and especially the mother’s, too often follow. It is, moreover, not un- 
common for the Irisli to send out tlieir children into the streets, in order to get 
what they can, either by begging or any other mal-practice. Occasionally a certain 
sum is prescribed, which the child is required to bring home at night, and is beaten, 
or otherwise punished, if it is not forthcoming. Hence the male children become 
thieves, and the female children both thieves and prostitutes. It is much to be 
lamented that tliese abuses prevail to a considerable extent among the Irish settled 
in Great Britain, even those ^vhose circumstances afford no excuse for such con- 
duct, as appears from the following statements. 

Mr. Redfern, Deputy Constable of Birmingham ; — “They (the Irish) bring up 
their children very ill ; they send them out begging, and, according to their ages, so 
much money are they to get. Sometimes the children, when sent out to beg, learn 
from others to steal.”'f' 

Mr. Parlour, Superintendent of the Police of Liverpool : — “ There is a great 
deal of pilfering among the Irish ; many Irish women send children out to steal, and 
maintain them for the purpose of thieving.”:}; 

Mr. Thomas, Deputy Constable of the Township of Manchester : — “There is a 
great deal of crime in ftlanchester, among Irish, both boys and girls, of very tender 
years. This arises from desertion; the children are forced into the streets to beg 
or steal, and are punished when they come home if they do not bring money; the 
sum required is generally L. or L. 6c?., according to the adroitness of the children. 
This practice prevailed to a great extent among the Irish of St. Giles’s and the 
purlieus of Drury Lane ; it rarely occurred among the English. I consider the 
Irish very negligent of the morals, cleanliness, and care of their cliildren.”§ 

hir. Davies, Superintendent of the Manchester Watch: — “A great many Irish 
live in entire idleness on the money collected by their children. They send tliem 
out to beg or steal, as it may be, and require them to produce a certain sum at the 
close of the day ; if they do not produce it they are severely beaten, and it often 
happens that we find them in the street at midnight, not daring to go home for 
fear of being punished. Some children will collect 2s. or 3^. in a day in this 
manner. The parents who treat their children in this way lead most drunken, 
disorderly, and dishonest lives. I have no doubt that there are in filanchester a 
hundred Irisli families that live in this manner. I cannot recollect a single 
English family that does the same. A greater proportion of the youthful thieves, 
especially of the females, in Rlanchester, are Irish than of the grown-up ones. 
The low Irish treat their children with great cruelty, even of the labourers some 
send their children out to beg.”|| 

Sir. Barrett, Gaoler of Stockport, after stating that “ a third part of the depre- 
dations committed in the borough [of Stockport] are committed by Irish,” 
remarks, “fllany Irish 'who earn from 12^. to l'5s. a-^veek as labourers send their 
wives and children out begging. Irish children have often stated before the 
magistrates that their parents sent them out begging and made them bring things 
home, -^idthout asking how they obtained them, and beat them and refused 
food or lodging if they failed to do so. IMany felonies have been committed in 
Stockport on tins account by Irish children between 10 and 12 years of age. I 
never knew an instance of this among the Engiish.”1I 

Mr. Watson, Superiritendent of the Police of Glasgow : — “There is little serious 
crime within the jurisdiction of the police. Petty thefts are very common, and the 
majority of the juvenile delinquents are descended from Irish parents. This is 
owing to the improvident and intemperate life that the parents lead, and their 
want of attention to their families and children. They very often send out their 
children to beg and get what they can, by all means in their pow'er ; but it is not 
a common practice for the parents to punish their children if they do not bring a 
stated sum at the close of the day. It is very rare for Irish children to be brought 
to the police, saying that they dare not go home without a certain sum. There 
are hundreds of boys, girls, elderly people, and worn-out prostitutes, who find 
employment in gathering bones for manure, old iron, rags, and similar articles 
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from dunghills : almost all these are Irish. There is also a great deal of prostitu- 
tion among the low Irish. Among the young prostitutes tiiere are more Irish than 

Scotch.”* , rr.. • ■ 

Mr. Stuart, Superintendent of the Police of Edinburgh: — “The majority oi 
petty pilferers are children of Irish. The Irish are in tlie habit ot sending out 
their children to beg. We know some instances wliere they encouraged their 
children to steal. It frequently happens that children are brought into the office, 
sayin"' that they dare not go home for fear of being beat as they have not made 
any money : these are generally Irish, but not always. There are not many Irish 
among the grown-up prostitutes, but among the very young, from twelve to six- 
teen years of age, a considerable portion are Irish, or of Irish extraction. It 
seldom happens that a grown-up Irishman is convicted of theft ; but thei-e is much 
stealing among the young Irish born in this coantry.”'j‘ 

Mr. Murtrie, Superintendent of the Police of Paisley : — “ Of the petty thefts, 
more are committed by Irish than Scotch, in proj)Ortion to the population. Some 
Iiish families are nearly all addicted to thieving, children as •well as parents. There 
is more begging among the Irish than the Scotch, especially among the children ; 
the parents send them out beggingV’|: 

Mr. Blane, Surveyor of the Police of Kilmarnock: — “ As far as I can recollect, 
most of the petty thefts in the town have been committed by Irish, particularly by- 
boys from seven to fourteen years of age ; nearly all these are of Irisli parents.”§ 

Illicit distillation prevails to a considerable extent among the Irish in England ; 
and it is to them that the practice is confined, as the English are generally igno- 
rant of the process of distilling, whereas the Irish were much accustomed to it in 
their own countiy, especially before the reduction of the duty on spirits. Sir. 
Pritchard, an excise oliieer at Manchester, who had taken much pains to suppress 
illicit stills in that town, calculated the annual loss to the revenue from illicit dis- 
tillation in the Manchester collection at £20,000.1 In the large towns of Scot- 
land, it appears that there is now little illicit distilling, either among the Irish or 
the natives.**' 

The Irish api)ear, on the whole, to have taken a prominent part in the proceed- 
ings connected with combination to raise wages, which have been carried on with 
more or less activity for many yeai^ in the large manufacturing towns of Scotland and 
the North of England. As, hou-ever, these combinations have chiefly been confined 
to unions of trades, and as the Irisli in Great Britain are not in general members 
of trades, or mechanics, they have not often been placed in circumstances in which 
it was possible for them to appear as leaders in such associations. But they 
appear to have’been, at least, as active as the natives, whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity of combining. Thus the Irish bricklayers’ labourers were engaged in 
the general turn-out of the u'ovking builders which took place in Liverpool and 
Slauchester in the spring and summer of ISSSi'I'-f-and there has been much combina- 
tion, attended with some riots and outrages, among the Irish hand-loom weavers at 
Blanchester.J'j; In Glasgow and its neighbourhood, the formidable union of the 
cotton-spinners was firstorganized by the Irish, wlio (as has been already mentioned) 
were at first almost exclusively employed in the cotton factories of Lanarkslihe 
and Renfrewshire.^^ 

Lastly, we may consider the influence produced on the character ox the Irish 
immigrants into "Great Britain, by the administration of the poor-laws, and of 
public charities, and the distribution of private alms. In England, few of 
the Irish gain a legal settlement, as thej^ have not a birth or derivative settle- 
ment, and few of them acquire one by apprenticeship or by hiring and service ; 
the few which they have obtained have been chiefly acquii-ed by renting a tene- 
ment. In Liverpool and Manchester, however, the poor-laws have been so admi- 
nistered that the Irish have been considered to have acquired an equitable claim to 
relief after a residence of ten years in the parish or township ; and a large annual 
expenditure is incui-red in both places for the support ol Irish who have no legal 
settlement. In the parish of Liverpool this sum is about £7,000 a-year. In the 
township of Manchester the amount thus given exceeded £3,300 in each of the 
years IS31 and 1832, without reckoning the expenses of the workhouse, about 
one-fifth of the inmates of which are Irish without settlements. It would appear, 
from the evidence of the visiting overseers of the township of Manchester, that the 
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mode ill ivliich the poor-laivs have been administered in that toivn has had a very 
injurious eifect on the moral habits of the Irish, who have either actually come, 
or have expected or attempted to come under its operation. The various evils 
which the outdoor relief of the poor has too generally been found to produce, viz. 
improvidence, recklessness, and fraud, have appeared in an aggravated shape 
among the poor Irish population ; to which has. been added the further mischief 
that the rule of treating a ten years’ residence as equivalent to a legal settlement, 
has afforded a fresh opportunity to deceit, by inducing many persons to represent 
tliat they have passed that time in the place, whereas, the real term of their 
residence there may, in fact, hai’e been much shorter. 

The following are the chief statements of the visiting overseers on this subject : 

Sir. Thomas Armitt : — “ If what we have here arc fair samples of tlie Irish, I 
should be terrified about introducing poor laws into Ireland. If I had landed pro- 
perty there I should dispose of it directly. The Irish in Manchester who have 
gained settlements, or who have residetl tlie requisite number of years, have no 
other aim or plan than to hang on the poor laws ; if they ever had any energy, it 
seems taken away -when they have once had relief. Alter that they are ahvays 
plaguing us ; they expect us to find every thing, bedding, clogs, clothing, food, 
physic, and medical attendance ; and they will be saucy beside. Those in Man- 
chester are much more given to roly on the rates than the English in the same 
condition of life. It seems an Irishman's ambition to gain a settlement, or live 
here long enough to have a claim for relief ; he seems raised by it, whereas an 
Englishman is lowered by it, and at first feels some shame. An Irishman never 
feels any shame on this score.”* 

Mr. Rose; — “ When the English ask for relief, they ask in a different manner 
from the Irish. * The Irish do not ask, but demand it; and that when they have 
no legal right, sometimes even when they do not come within the magistrates’ rule, 
and ha-\'e only resided three or four years. They are more clamorous and iinpor- 
tuiiale ; they will not take an answer. . It has frequently happened that, after 
having given them denials two or three times, we have been forced to turn them 
out of the room. They are also more craving; they seem never to be satisfied; 
very few of them are thankful. Some of the English feel shame about applying 
for relief, but none of the Irish do ; they don’t seem to consider it a degradation. 
They have a cringing and abject way of asking; but, if they are refused, they 
become violent and abusive. The English are sometimes abusive, not, however, 
in the same degree as the Irish ; but never obsequious. There is also more decep- 
tion about the Irish ; that is their chief fault. They seem gratified and delighted 
if tlic-y can deceive their overseers ; they think it shows cleverness, and they are 
not abashed if they are detected ; nor does it lower them in the opinion of their 
countiymen.”'!' 

Mr. Redman: — “ Out of a given equal number of English and Irish in the same 
circumstances, there will he a much greater number of applicants among the Irish ; 
they have no sense of independence, shame, or propriety. . They do not mind what 
means they employ, so that they get what they seek, nor what stories they tell. 
They give a great deal more trouble than the English, from the trickery and deceit 
■which they practise. Sometimes they would borrow children ; sometimes they 
would swear, and find people to swear, tliat they had been in Manchester ten j'ears, 
when they had been a shorter time ; tliat their children had been born here when 
they were born elsewhere, &c.”| 

Mr. John Butcher : — “Tiie Irish almost always make an effort to get something 
for nothing ; they will generally apply to the overseer before they will work. They 
apply chiefly when we have no employment to give them ; when we can send them 
to the stone-yard we are not troubled with them any longer. They are not so easily 
satisfied as the English ; they will not take an answer. They have no feeling of 
•degradation in taking relief; they claim it as their due. When they are once on 
tlie books they veiy rarely give up relief of their own accord without being refused. 
There is also more cunning and duplicity, together with a kind of natural inge- 
nuity to deceive, about them ; and ivhen you visit you can rarely ascertain the real 
state of the family, as they prepare the place ; I have known them borrow children 
from others. ”§ 

The large sums distributed by public charities in Manchester and Liverpool, not 
always witli due consideration of the consequences of such indiscriminate relief, 
have likewise assisted in increasing the unthrifty and irregular habits of many of 
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the Ii’isli who flock to England, and doubtless have acted as an attraction to tlie 
least valuable part ol'the emigrants from Ireland. 

“The public and private charities of this town,” says Mr. Aimiitt, a visiting 
overseer of JIanchester, “draw a vast number of Irish and idle vagabonds from all 
parts, especially the Lying-in Charity and the Vagrant Office.”* The two Lying- 
in Charities of Liverpool and Manchester afford remarkable examples of misdirected 
benevolence, acting on an extensive scale, without any plea of api)arent necessity 
to justify such a systematic interference with the naturai course of society. The 
number of women delivered at the expense of the Lying-in Charities of Liverpool 
and Manchester, during the four years, 1830-3, was, in the former town, 6,357, in 
the latter, 19,412. As in 1831 the population of Liverpool was 205,964, and 
that of tlie district of the Manchester Lying-in Hospital 218,527, probably more 
than a fourth of the annual births in the former, and about two-tbirds of the annual 
birtlis in the latter town, took place under the assistance of public charity.-|- In 
Glasgow, a manufacturing and commercial tou'ii, of which the circumstances 
closely resemble those of Liverpool and Manchester, and in which the working 
classes are certainly not more prosj)erous than those of the two English towns, 
there is no lying-in hospital, except a small institution kept up for scientific pur- 
poses.;!; 

Many of that large body of vagrants who follow begging as a profession, both in 
Scotland and England, are also Irish. Of these movea])!e beggars more will be 
said in another part of this report. Here it will be sufficient to mention that the 
inquiries of the Manchester District Provident Society have ascertained that, in that 
town, the English form the majority of the common street beggars, and that the 
Irish are not above a fom-tli of the whole number.§ It is much to be regretted that 
the thoughtless and indifferent manner in wliich the richer classes too often throw 
au’ay their alms to any applicant should have afforded encotiragement to so many 
persons to lead a vagrant, and consequently an idle and vicious life ; for it is not 
to he supposed, when the temptation of obtaining money without labour is offered 
to a large class, that many persons will not give way to it. In particular, tiie 
enonnily of sending out young children to beg, and ofpunisliing them if they do 
not bring home a certain sum, (which has been mentioned us frequently practised 
liy tlie lowest of the Irish,) is distinctly chargeable to those who encourage the 
mendicity of children by indiscriminale almsgiving. They ought not to be surprised 
if people lake advantage of their mistaken benevolence to pervert it to this perni- 
cious purpose. 

Nearly all the persons who were able to give me information on the domestic Mutual assistance 
habits of the Irish poor in Great Britain agreed in stating that, to the extent of 
their means, they show great charity to one another, and I'requenlly give relief to 
wanderers or newly-arrived friends or relations in the shape of food or lodging. 

“ Tliey are much more charitable to one another,” says Mr. Collingridge, Roman 
Catholic clergyman of Birmingham, “ in sickness, and in all manner of distress, than 
the Englisli. If an Irishman has a penny, he Avill give a halfpenny to another 
Irishman in distress. This is the natural effect of the general obloquy and wretch- 
edness in which they all find themselves equally involved-’j) 

It appears, hou'ever, rather to be the effect of their exemption from the operation 
of the poor-laws, for in Birmingham the unsettled Irish are not relieved ]jy the 
parish ; whereas among the English poor there is not an equal disposition to 
assist one another in distress, as those in want look to the parish for assistance, 
and those who are not in want think that if they give, they are only performing 
the thankless and unnecessary office of doing that which the parish is required by 
law to do. 

The extent to which these feelings operate is remarkably seen in the emigration 
from Ireland and England to America through the port of Liverpool. Mr. Fitz- 
hugli, the member of a firm extensively engaged in conveying emigrants from 
Liverpool to North America, having mentioned that, by means of an agent employed 
by bis firm in New York, passages from England could be paid by persons in 
America, proceeded to state as follows : — 

" Out of the passages thus paid in America, three-fourlbs are for Irish from 
Ireland, and of the remaining fourth, one-half is for Irish resident in England. 

We receive very little from English people in the United States for English 
emigrants, although the English emigrants are from a third to a fourth. I attribute 
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tliis difference to the influence of the poor-latvs ; because, in many instances, the 
families of emigrants are sent out to them in America at the cost of the parish, 
and in some degree to the greater command of resources tvhicli the English pos- 
sess, so that they are rarely unable to pay for their passage. Generally some one 
goes first to feel the way, and if he succeeds, he either advises his friends to come 
out, or pays their passage if they cannot pay for it themselves. In this manner 
husbands will frequently send for their wives and children, children for parents, 
brothers for brothers and sisters, and sometimes sisters for brothers and sisters, 
(for none succeed better in the United States than servant girls), and often young 
men for their sweethearts. Tiie experience of ten years enables me to say that the 
disposition to assist relations and friends in this manner exists much more strongly 
among the Irish than among the English.”* 

Influence of the Irish Settlers in Great Britain on the Condition and 
Character of the Natives. 

Having thus explained the character of the Irish settlers in England and Scot- 
land, and the influence exercised on it by their change of abode, &c., we next 
proceed to view the other side of the picture, viz., the influence exercised by the 
Irish on the natives in the places where they have settled. 

When we consider the comjdaints that are made as to the redundancy of labour- 
ers in most of the southern and south-western counties of England, and the indis- 
putable fact that a very considerable sum is annually paid from the poor’s rates for 
the maintenance of able-bodied men in a large number of the English parishes, it 
might be thought that the Irish who have settled in England have displaced an 
equal number of native labourers. To a certain extent, this is doubtless the case ; 
and if there had been no unemployed population in Ireland, unquestionably the 
demand for labour in the manufacturing districts of the North of England would, 
in part, have been satisfied by a migration from the south. Nevertheless, it is not 
evident that, under any circumstances, the number of English immigrants from 
distant counties \vouId have equalled that of the Irish now established in the manu- 
facturing districts. This will appear more clearly, if we examine the causes ^vliy 
Irish, and not English, have, to so large an extent, filled up the vacancy arising 
from the increase of trade in the lai-ge towns of the North of England. 

Tlie chief cause which has prevented English in distant counties from avail- 
ing themselves of the vast demand for labour in such thriving and rapidly-increasing 
towns as Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, &c., is the operation of the 
•poor laws, by ivhich the unemployed poor has been chained to the soil, and con- 
fined ^vithin the narrow limits of his own parish. Where the parish is bound to 
maintain a man at liome, it is n.atural that he should not go abroad to seek for 
work, though his earnings, if he should be successful, would be far higher than his 
allowance from the poor’s rate : in the great majointy of cases, he tvill prefer the 
certainty of a scanty maintenance on idleness among his friends at home, to the 
chance of a better maintenance until hard work, and after some privation, at a dis- 
tance among strangers. The following extract from the evidence of John Nesbitt and 
Richard Sheridan, hand-loom weavers, of Manchester, clearly explains the difference 
betiveen the circumstances of the unemployed Irish and English in this respect. 

J. Nesbitt ; — “ The English do not come to Manchester in the same numbers as 
the Irish, because the Irishman at home, if he has no labour, has nothing to take 
to ; he immediately emigrates to h'laiichester, or some manufacturing district, (for 
it is to the manufacturing districts that they generally emigrate,) and then he 
comes under the idea that he will get employment. The Englishman, let him be 
in ivhat part of the country he may, has his parish to fly to ; and it is not reasonable 
that he will leave that little something he can depend on, in order to take his 
chance of getting labour in a strange place.” R. Sheridan : — “ This also' seems to 
me to be the chief reason, and especially if he has a family ; for he can get from 
the parish a something to support that family.”'}' 

This cause appears to liave hiul so powerful an effect that, notwithstanding the 
large number of persons who have been attracted into Liverpool and Manchester, 
from North Wales, from Cheshire and the country ]>arts of Lancashire, from Scot- 
land and Ireland, it is very rare to meet with an Englishman who has come from 
a distance, that is from those counties where there is the largest unemployed pauper 
population, and which it has been proposed to x’elieve by emigration beyond the 
sea, or by home colonies. The following statements bear upon this subject : — 
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Mr. Taylor, of Newton Heath silk-mill, near Manchester ; — “ I never heard of 
any men coming from Kent, Surrey, or any of the southern counties, and asking 
for work in Lancashire or Cheshire. I never received an application of the kind. If 
it was general, I should be almost sure to hear of some of them; a greatmany people 
come to me in the course of the year. We never hear of anybody coming from 
the south at all. We have Scotch occasionally. Our demand is supplied from the 
neighbourhood and from Ireland.”’' 

Mr. Guest, cotton manufacturer, of Manchester; — “ I have reason to know that 
persons have come from Staffordshire to Manchester, and probably others have come 
from other neighbouring counties. I never heard of any coming from the South 
of England, nor do I think that any come. The reason why no English come from 
the pauperized parishes in the southern counties is that the -distress is more recent: 
in Ireland, the poverty is of long standing. Perhaps the greatest reason is that 
the English are settled in their parishes, and the Irish are not. So many Irish are 
here that a communication has been established -with Ireland. None of the Eng- 
lish from the south have conte, and they cannot instruct their friends what they 
are likely to find here. Moreover, the Irish who come to this town are, many of 
them, u’eavers at home, and they come to the same employment. Tlie English 
agricultural labourer could find no employment in our mills if he ^vas to come. I 
never. lieard any instance of an Englisli agricultural family bringing their children 
to Manchester to work in the factories. The English -will not submit to such privation 
as the Irish to get work ; nor would they submit to such means in order to subsist.” "I' 

The comfortable state of the English labourer, even of the pauperized labourer, 
as compared with that of the Irish poor, likewise makes him more imudlling to 
change liis place of abode ; he risks more and gains less by the enterprise, and 
suffers more from temporary privation and inconvenience. Moreover, he is less 
accustomed to look for assistance in difficulties from neighbours and persons in his 
own class : on such occasions he looks to the parish. 

“ The English agriculturists,” says Mr. J. A. Turner, of Manchester, “ u-ould 
not be well fitted to the manufacturing labour, and they naturally feel averse 
to leaving parishes where they have settlements to go to a distance in search of 
a doubtful advantage. The same does not apply to the Irish : they move off with- 
out any reluctance from their own d^vellings, and feel less the liai-dships of a fresh 
settlement elsewhere, from the small degree of domestic comlort ■with which they 
are satisfied. On account of the number of Irish in Manchester, they feel almost 
as if they were coming to an Irish to^vii, and they shew here their national cha- 
racter of hospitality. Though they have little to give, they give what they have. 
They wi\l take in a family of fresh immigrants, though they have only one room, 
and lie on straw themselves. This-^voukl not be the case with the Englisli ; they 
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would not find such accommodation, nor be satisfied with it if found.”;J; 

It is moreover to be remembered (as is stated in the above extract) that the 
English agricultural labourers are little suited to the work of large towns, unless o”®g“(ns. ° 
they make an effort to adapt themselves to it. They cannot do those kinds of laiiour 
which require skill in mechanics or manufactures, and they wilL not ivork for the 
builders, or be porters in the docks at Liverpool. When they cannot get steady 
employment, they are unwilling to put u.p u'ith such precarious work as that often inet 
with in large towns. The Irish, on the other hand, are more ready and versatile, 
and importunate, and more accustomed to an uncertain and irregular subsistence. 

“ The Irish are employed in this town,” says Mr. Whitty, of Liverpool, " not 
because they are preferred to the English, but because they are necessaiy, or perhaps 
because they are here. There are not English Kinough to supply the demand. The 
English from the coimtiy parishes would not be suited to the n'ork of the town; 
the Irish adapt themselves more speedily to it, and are more importunate . they 
thrust themselves forward more. But at the same time the employment of the Irisli 



is very uncertain, and they seldom get into constant •work.”’§ 

The system of combination which has prevailed sumong the English .and 
Scotch operatives has likewise, in some degree, contributed to increase the irami- 
gratioii of Irish into Britain. The natives have •combined, and turned -out, .and 
made unreasonable demands on their employers, and thus have induced capitalists 
to seek for hands where they were most easily found, that is, among the large unem- 
ployed population of Ireland : wMle the market was in fact already supplied, if the 
men would have worked on the terms offered to them. 

The following statements of IMr. Taylor, the projurdetor -of Neuion Heath silk 
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mill, near IManchester, explain, the manner in wliicli the English market is thus 
supplied with fresh hands from Ireland. 

The moment I have a turn-out, and am fast for hands, I send to Ireland for 
10, 15, or 20 families, as the case may be. I usually send to Connaught, and I 
get the children, chiefly girls, of farmers and cottiers. The whole family comes, 
lather, mother, and children ; I provide them with no money. I suppose they sell 
up u’hat they have, walk to Dublin, pay their own passage to Liverpool, and come 
to Manchester by the railway, or walk it. In cases of sickness or death I have to 
do something lor them. The communications are generally made through the 
friends of the parties in my employ. I have no agent in Ireland. I have sent a 
man over once or twice for this purpose, and he found me 60 or 70 hands. I should 
think that more than 400 have come over to me from Ircdand, many of whom left 
me after they had learnt their trade.”* 

Another reason why the Irish often accept employment in the place of other 
workmen who have struck for an advance of wages is that, their condition being so 
bad. in their own country, they have a stronger temptation to obtain the wages 
offered than the English operative, and are therefore willing to run all the risk, 
and to endure all the reproaches to which a person must e.^pose himself Avho takes 
work under such circumstances. 

s.^lnsecurit^of ^ Xlie insecurity of property in Ireland, whether real or supposed, also assists in 
property m e an . jnd-easing the numbers of the Irish emigrants to Great Britain, inasmuch as it 
prevents the English or Scotch capitalist from transmitting materials to be inanu- 
lactured in Ireland, and makes it necessary to bring the operative to the work, 
in.stead of sending the work to the operative. The operation of this cause will 
appear from the Ibllowiiig evidence : — 

“ In my opinion,” says hir. J. A. Turner, of hlanchester, “ there is no redun- 
dancy now among the hand-loom weavers. As a proof of this, we are seeking them 
nowin Ireland, and have 150 looms at work there. I find the work as well done in 
Ireland as in Manchester. If work could be furnished to the Irish at home, a consi- 
derable check would be given to their immigration into England. They would 
prefer working at lower wages on their own soil to coming to seek work at higher 
wages in Manchester. They would be able on their own vsoil to obtain the same 
comforts on a much lower rate of wages than if they lived in Manchester, in conse- 
quence of the cheaper rate of rents and provisions in Ireland. The idea of inse- 
curity has been the obstacle to the transmission of work into Ireland. I have felt 
that in my own case. No English manufacturer would like to send out ivork to 
Ireland, -without some guarantee that it ^vould be safely returned. I consider that 
there is no obstacle to the introduction into Ireland of those manufactures that do 
not depend on coal, except the want of security. The distance from the market, 
which is Manchester, is likewise to be considered, and especially in articles for 
which there is not a regular demand. ”f 

Mr. Hutchison, after stating that he employed from 1,500 to 2,000 looms in 
Glasgow and the neighbouring villages, proceeds to say — 

“ I have also about 600 looms at work at Belfast weaving muslin. The yarn 
is sent over to two foremen, who give out the work, receive the cloth, and transmit 
it to us by steam-boats. We found no difficulty or hazard in tiiis arrangement : 
we have had an establishment of this kind for 10 years. The business is managed 
in the same way as in the villages round G!asgo^v, \vhere -we give out -work : we 
require no additional precaution. The practice of sending over work to Ireland is 
becoming more common. Two Imuses in Glasgow have begun to send a portion 
of their weaving to Ireland in the last 12 months. The work in Belfast is nearly 
as well done, but not quite so good as that done in Glasgow. Warps are lower in 
Belfast ; the difference is sufficient to compensate the cost of transport and of the 
establishment necessary at Belfast. This practice M’ill prevent the immigration 
of Irish weavers into Glasgow, as they -v^'ould })refcr doing the -vi’ork at liome to 
coming to Scotland in search of it.”J 

Free circulation of In Scotland, the circulation of labour has not been impeded by an ill-adminis- 
labour m Scotland, tered system of poor-laws, and there appears to have been an influx from all quar- 
ters into the large towns. “ A large part of the population of Glasgow,” says Sir. 
Tait, “ consists of Scotch from tlie Lowlands. Taking Glasgow as a centre, there 
are persons who have come to it from all sides within a circuit of 60 miles. My 
father originally came from the Lothians, and had been a country farmer ; he was 
driven out by the improvements in fanning, became a mechanic, and settled in 
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Glasgow. Blost of my acquaintances either were born in tlie country, or tbeir 
parents came directly from the country. Wlien the extinction of small farms took 
place, and the cotters were driven in from their agricultural and pastoral employ- 
ments, they first collected in villages, and then gradually inclined to the large 
towns, especially to Glasgow, from the Lothians. In my opinion, the population of 
Glasgow may be divided into five parts, of which the native inhabitants would be 
one-fifth, the Lowlanders two-fifths, the Highlanders one-fifth, and the Irish one- 
fifth. There are few persons you meet with in Glasgow who can say that their 
fathers were born in the town.”* 

In taking the census of the population of Paisley in 1821, the birthplace of every 
householder was ascertained; and it will be seen from the subjoined statement 
that people from all parts of Scotland had settled in it. 



Shires of 



Renfrew 


2,800 


Ayr 


595 


Argylc und Bute 


428 


Lanark 


351 


Stirling 


167 


Lothians 


132 


Perth 


115 


Dumbarton 


94 


Inverness . 


91 



Shires of 

Fife, Kinross, and 

Clackmannan 85 
Wigton and Kirkcud- 
bright . . .61 

Aberdeen ... 23 

Ross .... 22 
Berwick and Roxburgh 21 
Dumfries . . .21 

Forfar .... 16 



Shires of 

Caithness . . 13 

Banff ... 13 

Selkirk & Peebles 9 
Sutherland . 4 

Moray, Nairn, and 
Kincardine . 6 

Irish . . .603 

English . . 51 

Foreigners . 9| 



If, therefore, there has been, and is, in Scotland, a perfectly free circulation of 
labour, the Irish immigration into the Lowlands, so far as it has not displaced the 
native labourers, can only have been owing to the inadequacy of the population to 
supply the demand for labour. So far as it has displaced the native population, as 
in Wigtonshire and Kirkcudbrightshire, where the labourers of the place have in 
a great measure emigrated, abandoning the country to the Irish, it has arisen 
from the ndllingness of the Irish to accept lower wages, and to acquiesce in a 
lower standard of existence than the native working classes. The south-western 
angle of Scotland is the only part of Great Britain in which the Irish have spread 
beyond the towns and have settled over the face of the country as agricultural 
labourers. In England, the Irish labourers have scarcely spread beyond the 
towns ; and in these they for the most part work concurrently with the natives, at 
different kinds of coarse labour. Nevertheless, there are some branches of 
industry which in some towns they have nearly monopolized, as that of serving 
masons and bricklayers in Liverpool and Manchester; a monopoly which appears 
to be owing, not to any combination of the Irish labourers to keep out the natives, 
but to the unwillingness of the English to work at so disagreeable a kind of 
labour.;]] Some other instances likewise occurred to me, in which the Irish had 
begun to supplant the native workmen or dealers. 

Mr. James Muspratt ; — “ I have two alkali works, one in Liverpool, the other at 
Newton, half way to Manchester on the railway. In the works at Liverpool I 
employ about 70 Irish ; in those at Newton I have not above four Irish out of 
about 100. I found it impossible to have a larger proportion, as they contended 
with the English, and wished totally to exclude them. All my men in Liverpool 
are Irish except one carter.”^ 

The extent to which the Irish stall-keepers have obtained possession of the 
Manchester market has been already pointed out in an extract from the evidence 
of Mr. Howarth, one of the toll collectors. 

If the Irish had hot resorted in such large numbers to the Western parts of the Reasoin why the 
Scotch Lowlands, their places rvould doubtless, to a certain extent, have been 
filled by Highlanders. It is, ho^vever, by no means certain that a large supply of Highlanders, 
hands would have been obtained from this quarter. The Highlanders are a pas- 
toral, a fishing, or an agricultural people, and not suited to the work of factories or 
to weaving ; they are, moreover, less ready and willing to ^vol•k than the Irish, 
and show less facility in adapting themselves to new kinds of labour. In many 
cases, likewise, their ignorance of the English language is an obstacle to their em- 
ployment in the Lowlands. There appeared among the persons from whom I 
sought information a general preference of the Irish to the Highlanders as labour- 
ers, on account of the superior diligence and pliability of the former, though the 
latter were considered to be more orderly in their conduct. 
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Mr. Dixon, Proprietor of tlie Govan colliery, near Glasgow, says of tlie Irish : — 
“ They are very much disposed to learn any thing you put them to ; they do not 
find so many difficulties in beginning any thing new. An Irishman who has never 
seen the mouth of a coal-pit in his life has no hesitation in going down and com- 
mencing what you ask him to do. They are, perhaps, quicker at taking any thing 
new than the Scotch, that is, in the same class. A great majority of the West 
Highland bands are quite useless ; they are deficient in the aptitude to learn, and 
they do not work so heartily : in general, they are a lazy, idle set ; we decidedly 
prefer the Irish to these Highlanders. The North Highlanders are a different set 
altogether ; they are far preferable both to Irish and to West Highlanders ; not 
many of them come to Glasgow.”* 

“ No cl ass of men, in my opinion,” says Mr. Browne, dyer, of Glasgow, “ are 
easier to manage than the Irish; kindly usage seems to operate on them like a 
charm. The Highlandmen are more difficult to manage ; perhaps this arises from 
our using more caution in dealing with the Irish than our own people ; the Irish 
likewise have less pride and are Jess, easily offended. The Irish are remarkably 
quick in learning the dyeing business, much more so than the Scotch, both Low- 
lauders and I-Iiglilanders. What operates powerfully against the Highlanders, on 
their first arrival, is their imperfect knowledge of the language. In those branches 
of our business which require only manual labour, or dexterity of hand, an Irish- 
man only requires to see it to perform it.”f 

Mr. Sinclair, Engine-maker, of Greenock : — “ We employ about 40 Irish in oiu’ 
engine works, chiefly as boilermakers, hammermen, and labourers. We decidedly 
preler the Irish as labourers, either to the English or Scotch; they work with more 
heart and good will, and are more civil and attentive. Plighlanders could be got 
in sufficient numbers, but we do not like them so well ; they are not so willing and 
obedient, nor so hardworking and industrious.”]; 

Mr. Guthrie, of Kilmarnock, Agent to the Duke of Portland : — “ There are very 
few Higlilanders employed as labourers in this town and neighbourhood. The 
Highlaiidei's are a more stubborn race. An Irishman will do anything he can 
do ; but he is not so steady ; so much dependence cannot he placed on him as on a 
Highlander.”^ 

It might be said that, if the Irish had not filled up the vacancy in the large towns 
of Lanarksliire and Renfrewshire, the agricultural population would have been 
drawn off u hole districts of the Lowlands, by the offer of higher wages than fann- 
labour ju-oduces. Even if things had followed this course, it is probable that an Irish 
immigration into Scotland would equally have taken place, as there is no reason to 
suppose tiiat the agricultural districts of the Lowlands are at all overpeopled. But, 
oil the other hand, it is to be remembered that persons who have local attachments, 
who ill many cases are hired for a term, who have friends and kinsmen in the 
neighbourhood, who from their birth liave been accustomed to a country life, and 
who have acquired skill in agricultural labour, will not, if their actual wages ensure 
a tolerably comfortable existence, necessarily be tempted, to break their local ties, 
to exchange the country for the town, to quit the service of a master with whom 
perhaps they have lived for many years, and to begin to learn a new kind of work, 
lor the sake ol a slight increase of income. ■' The case of the Paisley weavers, who 
jirefer the iiulejiendence and the inferior gains of their own employment to the 
confinement and higher wages of the cotton factories, |1 is one out of many examples 
which prove that, in changing his employment, other things are taken into consi- 
deration liy tlie workman besides the rate of wages. If, then, the offers held out by 
the manufacturers to the rural population had not been accepted at once, the 
opportunity for extending the trade of tlie large toivns was lost. In trade, as in 
u’ar, if the occasion is not seized udien it presents itself, it will rarely return. 

Tlie introduciion of so large a number of Irish into Great Britain has also been 
influenced liy the qualities u'hicli the Irish brings into competition with the English 
ami Scotch workman. The most valuable of these, and those to which the employ- 
ment ol the Irish has been mainly owing, are willingness, alacrity, and perseverance 
in the severest, the most irksome, and most disagreeable kinds of coarse labour ; 
such, for exaiiqile, as attending on masons, bricklayers, and plasterers, excavating 
earth for harbours, docks, canals, and roads, 'Carrying heavy goods, loading and 
unloading vessels, Sic. In these departments of work it has been found by con- 
tractors and others more advantageous to employ the Irish than native labourers ; 
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and tliough, in Ireland, a labourer perhaps does not perlbrm half so much work 
in a day for Sd. as an English or Scotch labourer for yet ^vhen he is stimulated 
by liigh wages, he is found to exert, in the kinds of labour for wliich he is fitted, an 
energy and a zeal which cannot easily be surpassed. 

The following evidence of Mr. James Holmes, plasterer, of Birmingham, may 
be considered as rather a favourable description of the working qualities of this 
class of Irish labourers. 

“I have generally eight to 16 Irish labourers in my employ. They work as 
plasterers’ labourers, to do the hea^'iest of the work, to fetch and carrj', and to 
attend on the plasterers. I have one Irish plasterer, a very civil steady man ; you 
would hardly think he was an Irishman. Tlie labourers’ wages are 12 a'. or 134-. 
for six days ; in summer they work two hours a-day more and earn more. The 
Irish labourers will work any time ; the generality are very industrious and very 
honest. I have some who worked 'for me ten yeai-s, and I never knew any thing 
against their honesty ; they are much trusted about houses, and there are no com- 
plaints against them; If one among them is detected in a petty theft the others 
will avoid him. I consider them very valuable labourers, and we could not do 
without them. By treating them kindly they -will do anything for you. I would 
ti-ust them in anything about my house. Before I came to Binniugham I could 
not bear the thoughts of an Irishman ; now I would sooner ha^'e an Irishman than 
an Englishman for a labourer. An Englishman could not do the work they do. 
When you push them, they have a willingness to oblige -which the English have 
not; they would die under anything before they would be beat: they would go at 
hard -\vork till they drop, before a man should excel them. They show as mucli 
ingenuity and skill as the same class of English ; they require more looking after ; 
they talk more at -work: they don’t require more instructing than the English; 
they only require more looking after to keep them to the collar.”* 

Mr. Alexander Christie, manager of the Calder iron works, near Glasgow, like*- 
-Rise mentions the latter feature in the character of the Irish labourers. “ The Irish 
labourers,” he says, “require more looking after; they are more talkative than the 
Scotch, -which tends to slacken their -work and brings others to listen. In other 
respects they are equally good workmen : they are as expert labourers, and do as 
much work in the course of the day.”'[' 

Some persons with -whom I conversed in Scotland likewise applied to them the 
terra “eye-servants,” that is servants who only work when the master’s ej'e is upon 
them. 

An opinion has been entertained in some quarters that the Irish labourers have 
been preferred to the natives in England on account of their superior nmscular 
strength. On this subject I found a difference of opinion to prevail, and it is one 
^vhich could only be satisfactorily settled by actual experiment. 

Mr. Samuel Holme, Liverpool ; — “ I consider the Irish as usually more muscular 
than the English, and especially than the Welsh, more capable of carrying heavy 
burthens, and doing tiie dnidgeiy. I attribute tlieir character of drudges partly to 
their muscular po-wer, and partly to their condescending to do that which the 
national pride of an Englishman will not allow him to do.”J 

Di’. Collins, M.D., of Liverpool : — “ I don’t consider the Irish in any respect 
superior in muscular strength to the English, and, in many cases, I consider them 
greatly inferior, hloreover, I think that certain provinces of Ireland excel others 
in muscular strength and size : for example, the Connaught people that most gene- 
rally resort to this country for work in the harvest time are remarkably small and 
weak, though more hardy than any one could suppose from their appearance. 
Those from the other provinces are a much stronger, taller, and more atiiletic race 
of people. "Wlien employed by the day, the Irish endeavour to idle away as much 
of their time as they can ; but when employed by piece-work, they do more in the 
same circumstances than other men.”§ 

There is not, however, a similar aptitude in the Irish for u^ork which requires 
skill or nicety in the execution. To the higher departments of skilled industry, 
such as mechanics, they scarcely ever penetrate ; but even among the inferior kinds 
of artisans, as carpenters, masons, bricklayers, &c., there are few Irish, and these, 
in general, are not remarkable for their excellence. 

Speaking of the Irish, Mr. S. Holme, of Liverpool, says, “ They scarcely ev^ 
make good mechanics ; they don’t look deep into subjects ; their knowledge is 
quick b^ut superficial ; they don’t make good millwrights or engineers, or anything 
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which requires thought. Tliey don’t even make good bricklayers. This is not 
because tlie want of apprenticeship is an obstacle, but because they are deficient in 
practical ability. If a plan is put in an Irishman’s hands, he requires looking after 
continually, otherwise he will go wrong, or more probably not go on at all. A 
Scotcliman u'ould understand clearly, and complete the work without my giving 
him second information. I attribute this not to education, but to difference of 
natural power, for many of the Irish are well educated. Speaking as a trades- 
man, I should attribute one-third of the difference between the Irish and Scotch 
to education, and two-thirds to national habits and nature. The Scotch are more 
reasoning. The English mechanics are less tliinking than the Scotch, and more 
than the Irish. A Scotchman would not go wrong; an Englishman would go 
wrong and blunder through (if ho does wrong); an Irishman would generally stop. 
I am speaking of them now simply in their mechanical capacity.”* 

Other persons besides Mr. Holme have attributed the incapacity in question, 
either wholly or in part, to a natural deficiency in the Irish : it seems, however, that 
all the unfitness which they manifest for labour requiring long sustained and close 
attention, and complicated with multifarious details, is to be referred to their moral, 
and not to their intellectual deficiency. A man who has no care for the morrow, 
and who lives only for the passing moment, cannot bring his mind to undergo the 
severe discipline, or to make those patient and toilsome exertions which are requi- 
site to form a good mechanic. On account of the reckless and improvident habits 
whicli (from ivhatever cause) the Irish have too often formed in their own 
country, they are impatient, or neglectful, or indifferent; and from these moral 
causes, and not from any intellectual defect, they do their work ill, or stop in the 
middle of it. 

“ In those trades,” says Mr. J. A. Turner, of Manchester, “ of which the Irish 
arc masters, they are equal to the English, but in trades where they have not served 
an apprenticeship, they are not equal, and perhaps do not attempt them at all. I 
do not consider tliat tliere is any natural incapacity in the Irish to mechanical in- 
dustry, rather the contrary ; in general, they are very good workmen.' Their abilities 
are good, but they want application, and are dissolute in their habits. ”i’ 

Mr. James Taylor, Newton Heath silk mill, near Manchester ; — “ The Irish 
children are quite as apt to learn the work of a silk mill as the English ; in fact, 
rather tlie quicker of the two. But in intricate work, or in anything that rciiuires 
mechanical skill, the Irish are not quite so sound in judgment, or take it so quickly 
as the English. I attidbute this to their want of experience. The Irish in my 
mill are not trained to mechanical employment. I have an Irish turner who is an 
excellent hand, considering the opportunity of learning which he has had. I do not 
think that there is the least natural incapacity in the Irish for mechanical industry : 
if I was to take 14 Irish lads, I would undertake to make them as good mechanics 
as an equal number of English, in any line of business. Of course I suppose that 
the Irish lads would not be brought wild from the moors, but have had an equal 
education and equal advantages with the English. 

Mr. John Walthew, of Birmingham, builder : — “ We don’t take Irish labourers 
for choice ; u-e can’t get English. The Irish require a great deal mox-e of atten- 
tion to make them do their work ; a great deal more instructing. If you tell them 
a thing, they forget it tlie next minute. We prefer the English, not because they 
are more regular, or punctual, or steady, but because the Irish require to be told 
everything : they get in one another’s >vay. We are obliged to be as particidar 
again with them ; u’e are forced to keep them in sight. They are obedient ; they 
do as they are told, if they knoAV how. I'he foundation-men (i. e. the men employed 
in digging foundations) are generally English; their wages are 14^. or 15 j. 
a-Aveek. Not one Irishman in ten could Avheel a barrow on a plank, if you turn 
your back on him.”§ 

Mr. Colin Dunlop, the proprietor of the Clyde iron-works at Glasgow, mentioned 
to me that he never saw an Irish labourer Avho could draAV a straight line in making 
a fence, drain, ditch, &c. This (like other cases just mentioned) is an instance of 
slovenliness of work, arising from want of sustained attention ; and the Irish labourer 
in this respect resembles the schoolboy, n-ho is ignorant of his task from neglect, 
and not from inability to learn it. 

Effects protiuced on llie effects produced on the natives by the settlement of the Irish poor in Great 

Slat Brftain? Britain may be considered under the heads of effects on wages, on combination, 
and on the grovvth of manufactures, on the poor’s rate, on the morality of the 



* Appendix, p. 28. Ibid. p. 65, J Ibid, p. 69. § Ibid. p. 5. 
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native working classes, and on the municipal regulations of towns where they have 
settled in considerah'e numbers. 

The prevalent opiiiion, not only among persons whose attention has been little 
drawn to the subject, but also among practical men and philosophical observm-s, 
is, that the rate of wages in Lancashire and the'V^^est of Scotland has been io-wered 
by the competition of the Irish. 

Mr, McCulloch, in his examination before the House of Commons’ Committee on 
the state of Ireland in 1 825, gave the following evidence ; — 

“ Are you able to communicate to the Committee any facts respecting the immigra- 
tion of Irish labourers into Scotland ? — Yes. According to the last census, there 
were about '25,000 natives of Ireland in Glasgow; and they operate injuriously 
upon the British laboxirers in two tvays : first, they operate to reduce their WRiges, 
by the increased number of labourers brought into market, and the greater comj)e- 
tition tliere is for employment ; and, secondly, they operate in another way, by the 
example they set to the English and Scotch labourers ; they consent to live on an 
infinitely lou'er standard of wages than they have been accustomed to ; so that tliey 
teach them that it is possible ibr people to exist, and be tolerably comfortable, so 
far at least as animal spirits go, upon a much lower scale of w'ages. 

“Has this taken place considerably in the West of Scotland? — It has taken 
place to a great extentinthe West of Scotland. I do not know that any such serious 
mischief ever was inflicted on the West of Scotland as has been done to it by the 
Irish labourers that have come over within the last ten or fifteen years.”* 

Similar opinions w'cre expressed by I\Ir. hlalthus, in his evidence before the 
House of Commons’ Committee on Emigration, in 1827 

“ Plave you taken into consideration w'hat may be the effect of the continued 
increase of the population of Ireland upon the condition of the labouring classes in 
England ? — I think that the effect will be most fatal to the hajipiness of the labour- 
ing classes in Eimland, because there will be a constant and increasing emigration 
from Ireland to E^ngland, which will tend to lower the wages of labour in England, 
and to prevent the good effects arising from the superior prudence of the labouring 
classes in this country. 

“ Are you able to gh'e the Committee any information with resjiect to the effects 
already produced by an increased number of Irish coming over to England ? — I 
have only understood generally, that in the •western parts of England, in the manu- 
facturing districts, in Manchester and in Glasgow particularly, the wages of labour 
have been lowered essentially by the coming over of the Irish labourers. 

“ In your opinion, might this emigration of Irish contrilmte to alter materially 
the habits of the labouring class in England 1 — I should think it might, and that it 
might have the pernicious effect of introducing the habit of li^dng almost entirely on 
potatoes.” Qxi. 3,214-6, i' 

It will be perceived, by referring to the answers to a query as to the effect of the 
Irish competition on the rate of wages, that many manufacturers, merchants, and 
others, express an opinion that it has either lo'ivered 'vi’ages, or pre^'ented them from 
rising.J 

The same impression likewise prevails, in, at least as sti'ong a degree, among the 
working classes u’ith uLom the Irish come into competition ; — 

“ The English labourers,” says Mr. James Holmes, of Birmingham, “ don’t like 
the Irish : they say, if it was not for them they ■\vould have good ■wages.’ '§ 

The following evidence of Richard Sheridan and John Nesbitt, band-loom 
weavers, of Manchester, places in a clear light the feelings of the English operatives 
on this subject; — 

Richard Sheridan: — “There are two reasons wliy tliere are so many Irish in 
Manchester : first, the gentlemen of Ireland, seeing the poverty of the natives, 
entered into subscriptions to send them out of the country to any place. Many 
were sent to England passage-free. I have heard them say that their passages 
were paid. Secondly, the capitalists have sent out false reports that they wanted 
hands, in order to induce Irish to come over that they miglit lower wages. I am 
at a loss to know whether the Irish gentleman or the English capitalist has done 
more for the destruction of the working classes, both of Euglaml and Ireland. I 
have no doubt that the Irish have lowered the rate of wages in Manchester, by the 

• P. 823. 

t Thai wag-es in Glasgow and other parls of Scotland are lowered by the Irish is asserted by 
Foster, 1st Emigration Report, 6S — 72. Drummond, ih. 278. isennedy, ib, 229 — 30. 

I See the answers to query 4 in the Appendix, p. 36 — 41. p. 78 — S3, p. 100. p. 122 — 8. p 133. 

$ Appendix, p. 5, 
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numbers that have come over. Tlie chief part of the Iiash in the last 20 years 
have been induced to come over by the representations ot the Eugiish capitalist: 
wages are now two-thirds lower than they have been. I reler particulaidy to the 
years 1790, 1791, and 1792.” ,-10 .. 

J. Nesbitt; — “ Wages were also higher than they are now, Iroin 1»12 to i8~6. 

R. Sheridan : — “ I rather think tliat wages are and always have been as high in 
Manchester as in any part of the kingdom. In my opinion, if the Irish had not 
come Iiere, and the English capitalist had not had recourse to another stratagem 
to get a multiplicity of hands, wages 'would have been higher here than in any 
other part of the kingdom. He might have brought hands from the agricultural 
districts, but the expense would have lieen considerable.”* 

There is not, as appears from what has been said in a former part of this 
Report, any foundation for the statements made in the above extract, that the chief 
part of the Irish immigrants into England have been sent from Ireland at the 
cost of Irish gentlemen, or brought to England at the cost of English capitalists ; 
the great majority — so great as to form nearly the entire number — left their oivn 
country spontaneously, and at their own expense. The other remarks, however 
show u’hat are the opinions current among the operatives of Manchester as to the 
depreciation of their wages by the influence of the Irish settlers. 

The argument on which the generally received opinion as to the lowering of 
wages by the Irish is founded is very clearly and concisely expressed hy Mr. W. 
Taylor, of Preston, as follows : 

“ A.s a general principle, it may be said that the wages of labour increase and 
decrease with the demand for and the supply of that labour, and as we have had for 
many years back a number of Irish persons employed in this part, particularly 
during the harvest, the general rate of wages must have been lowered thereby, or 
at all events been prevented from rising.”! 

It is by no means true, as is here stated, and as is commonly assumed, that 
■wages are necessarily increased hy a contraction, or diminished by an expansion, of 
the number of labourers. The wages of labour depend, amongst other things, on 
the price of the article which the labourer produces ; and if an advance cannot be 
obtained on that price, no reduction of the number of labourers can raise the rate 
of wages. It is most material to keep this principle in vieiv when considering the 
alleged influence of the Irish settlers in loivering the wages of the native labourers. 

There being, it is said, a certain sum to be divided among labourers, a smaller 
share of it falls to the lot of each, it the number of lahoui'ers is augmented. This 
is very true if the price of the article can be raised, or if profits can be lowered, so 
as to allow room for an increased payment to the workman : but if neither of these 
alternatives is possiliie, then capital will be diverted into other channels, and the 
rate of wages will not be affected. "V^^hat then are the facts with regard to the 
three principal classes of Irish settlers in Great Britain, viz., the common labour- 
ers, including porters and persons employed in. coarse manufactures ; the opera- 
tives in factories; and the hand-loom weavers ? As to the first class, the common 
labourers, it is to be obsen^ed that (with the exception oi the south-west counties 
of Scotland) they are confined to large towns, as London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgoiv, where labourers’ wages are higher than in any other parts^ ot the 
kingdom. If where tlie Irish labourers are most numerous, there labourers wages 
are liighest, it does not seem likely that the Irish could have either lowered wages, 
or prevented tliem from rising. As to the operatives in factories, their wages are 
generally high ; and it is only in Scotland that there are, or ever were, many Irish 
among tliem ; but in this branch of trade, out of the three A'ariable elements which 
mutually affect each other, two, viz., the price of the manufactured goods, and the 
profit of the factory-owner, are so securely fixed and at so low a I'ate, by foreign 
competition, that no reduction of the number of hands 'would enable the capitalist 
to work with advantage at a higher scale of wages. The price of the goods made 
for foreign exportation is determined by the competition of manufacturers in other 
countries, all eagerly watcliing an opportunity for disposing of their own commo- 
dities ; and it is generally understood that the rate of profit on spinning and weaving 
hy power is now so loiv, that nothing hut the production of large quantities can 
save the manufacturer from loss. If, therefore, there had been a difficulty in pro- 
curing hands at the present rate of wages, capital would not have been profitably 
invested in factories, and would have found some apparently more hopeful mode of 

■* Appendix, p. 69. See also the Report of tlie Poor Law Commissioners, Appendix A., Part 2. 
Mr.Villiers-s Report, p.7i. Mr. Wylde’s, p. 140. t Appendix, p. 90. 
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investment. With regard to the hand-loom ^^'eavers, there is greater doubt, as the 
jnanufacturing districts of England and Scotland have unquestionably, in conse- 
quence of the failure of the linen trade in the North and of the -woollen trade in 
the South of Ireland, been deluged with Iiisli weavers, at a time when the trade of 
•weaving by hand received a severe blow from another quarter, and needed to be 
relieved of its su]>erfluous hands, ratlier than to be replenished with an additional 
body of recruits. At any rate, the wages of hand-loom weavers must have been 
lowered by the invention and general use of the powcr-hom ; whether the number 
of Irish weavers -^vho have within the last ten years settled in Great Britain has 
increased or accelerated that fall it is difficult to determine. However this may be, 
it is certain that existing prices would scarcely admit of any increase in the remu- 
neration of the hand-loom iveaver, and it is the well-grounded opinion of a person 
conversant -with the subject, that nothing hut the low rate of ivages for hand-loom 
weaving has prevented the capabilities of the poiver-looin from being further 
extended than they have been; the invention of the mechanist not having been 
stimulated by the high rate of hand labour.* 

The folloiving remarks of different witnesses relate to this important question. 
Mr. R. Hyde Greg, Manchester : — “ Abstractedly speaking, no doubt the additio 
of a sinele labourer to a million must, for the moment, and to a degree, by his 
competition, reduce the remuneration to the rest ; but this is not the ansiver 
sought. A great practical evil is stated to have been produced, viz., a reduction in 
the current rate of wages to an undue, disproportionate, and mischievous extent. 
What, however, is the simple fact? The rate of wages, instead of being low, is 
actually high, much higher than the general average of the kingdom. It might 
with more show of reason he asserted that, -u'here Irish labourers are most numerous, 
wages are the highest. The simple explanation is, that the profitable employment 
of capital having raised the rate of labour, labourers resort to those places, and the 
greatest numbers flow from those parts where labour is the lowest. Perhaps it 
may he thought that had Irishmen been by some means prevented from coming 
over, the existing population of these districts ^vould have been able to earn much 
higher wages. But it must be remembered that this town and neighbourhood 
could not have been isolated, and that if English labourers had not intelligence, or 
ambition enough to seek employment at good wages, the master manufacturers 
would have sought them, and imported them in the same numbers in which the 
Irish have imported themselves. Had such been the case, I see no grounds for 
supposing the rate of wages would have ruled higher than at present. I consider 
the state of the manufactures to have regulated the amount paid for the labour. 
The population might indeed have been somewhat more orderly and respectable ; 
but because a man wants a better coat to his back, it does not follow that his 
master can afford to pay for it. The man would not have refused to come from a 
distance to work, as long as he had double wages offered, compared with what he 
had formerly. I may state in confirmation of this view of my case, that at our 
works, not many miles from IManchester, we have been in the habit of importing 
English labour for 40 years, both from near and from distant places, and have kept 
our wages during the whole period lower than the rate of labour in Manchester, 
and we could have easily procured labour there to any extent. In the lace of 
such facts as these, how can I admit that Irish competition has lowered the rate of 
labour ? That it has not injuriously lowered the rate of labour seems to me 
sufficiently answered by the fact that labour is high.”f 

hlr. Houldsworth, cotton manufacturer, of Glasgow : — ” Wages in the spinning 
department of the cotton trade have been kept do^vn by the Irish, or rather they 
have been prevented from rising. If wages were raised, 1 doubt whether we could 
meet the foreign competition ; even now there is great difficulty, as the Americans 
export a great deal of cotton goods, and meet us successfully in the Indian and 
South American markets. The Americans have this advantage, that all their 
establishments being new they have the most improved machinery, whereas many 
of our mills are working with machinery 30 or 40 years old. In hand-loom 
weaving the Irish have lowered wages, partly from their competition for work -svith 
our native weavers, hut more particularly without them the power -loom could not, 
from the want of hands, have made the progress it has. I do not think that the 
manufacturer could afford to give higher wages to weavers than the present rate. 
Power-loom weaving is a very lean trade for the capitalist ; a profit of a penny on 
a piece of 25 yards of calico is not, in my opinion, much below the average. 

* Mr. Hutchison, Appendix, p. 112. t Appendix, p. 79. 
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Nothing can raise weavers’ wages to their former level without materially injuring 
the trade. I think that this applies generally to the differeni hranche.s of the 
cotton trade : the prices do not admit of an advance of wages.”** 

When it is said that the Irish settlers in Great Britain havt lowered wages, 
nothing more is probably meant than they have enabled the actual extent of work 
to be done at the existing rates : it does not however by any means follow that if 
the workmen had been lower wages would have risen; the means of employment 
might have been contracted as well as the number of those employed, and thus 
wages might have been no higher. 

liiHuoiiceof the fiJot only, however, might wages not have been liighcr titan they actually are, 
onW"pm^*edty pcrbaps liave been lower, if the manufacturing districts of England 

of pie manufac- and Scotland had nothadat their command a large and (as compared with theirwaiits) 
turmg districts of unlimited supply of Irish labourers. The labourer, it must be remembered, is 
a necessary instrument m tlie jiroduction ot the lund out ol which he is paid. I his 
liind ctin no more be produced by capital unthout htbour, than by labour without 
capital. If, therefore, for want of an adequate supply of labourers at a reasonable 
rate of wages, the capital of the Liverpool, or IManchester, or Glasgow speculator 
had, instead of being employed in the trade and manufactures of those towns, and 
other undertakings subservient to them, been lent to foreign courts, or used in dis- 
tant and uncertain adventures wbich promised a higher rate of profit, the probability 
is, that these great towns would not have reached their present prosperity, and that 
the demand for labour in them being less, its remuneration would accordingly have 
been lou'er. When the rapid and vast increase of the large towns and ports of the 
manufacturing districts is considered, it may be difficult to estimate the precise 
amount of advantage derived from the command of labour which the unemployed 
population of Ireland afforded to them, or how many opportunities of successful 
speculation might have been lost without this facility of obtaining, at any moment, 
a large supply of new bands. In this respect, the demands of the English and 
Scotch manufacturing districts have been supplied by the surplus labour of Ireland, 
as their population has been fed by its surplus agricultural produce. 

Many statements will be found in the appendix as to the importance of the supply 
of Ii'i.sh labourers to the growing trade and manufactures of the north-western 
parts of England and the western Lowlands of Scotland, of which it will be 
sufficient to cite the following: 

]\Ir. R. H. Greg, of Slanchester : — “ Supposing that all external competition 
could have been shut out, wages might have tempoi-arily advanced so much as to 
have transferred our manufactures to other places, perhaps to the coal districts of 
Wales, or to Ireland itself, where clieap labour is found united to the noblest falls 
of ;vater ; what would then have been the rate of labour and amount of poor’s rates ? 
II the competition of Irish labour has done anything towards preventing such a 
catastrophe, its'tenclency has been to raise, not to depress the rate of ]abour.”t 

Mr. David Hodgson, Liverpool : — “ I think that there is no doubt that the Irish 
labourers have tended to promote the general well-being of tins country. Labour, 
by their means, has been cheaper than it could have been obtained without them. 
The great demand for labour in Liverpool, owing to a rapid and vast increase of 
wealth, would not have been satisfied by the English and Welsh, exce])t at a higher 
rate ; such a rate as u'oukl probably have materially interfered with profits, and, 
tlierofore, tended to diminish production. The English, from their better general 
condition at home, are less locomotive than the Irish, less disposed to look out for 
work at a distance ; and their habits being bigher, they will not condescend, 
except for a higher remuneration, to the lowest and most slavish departments of 
drudgery. The Irish, consequently, are commonly the exclusive possessors, or suc- 
cessful competitors, in such kinds of labour; and I do not think it desirable, as a 
prospective measure, to diminish the supply of able-bodied Irish labourers into 
Liverpool. ”J 

Mr. J. G. Hamilton, Glasgow : — “ It must depend entirely on circumstances whe- 
ther the entire stoppage of Irish immigration would he advantageous, or otherudse, 
to this neighbourhood. Should the advance in our manufactures and general 
prosperity be as rapid as it has been, it would certainly be a great evil to be 
deprived of the supply of active and cheap labourers. But should any stagnation 
take place, so as to render the increasing native population fully sufficient to meet 
the increased demand for labour, it is evident we should be better without the extra 
supply from Ireland.”^ 

* Appendix, p. 107. t Ibid. p. 80. J Jbid. p. 37. § Ibid, p^ 126. 
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Mr. Laurence Hill, Glasgow : — “I conceive that, so far from its being advan- 
tageous to Glasgow completely to stop Irish immigration either immediately or 
oradually, it would by extremely unfortunate and disadvantageous to tliis part of 
the country to throw any obstacle whatever in the way of it, or e^'en to discou- 
rage it.”* 

Mr. Alexander Carlile, cotton manufacturer, of Paisley : — “ It w'ould, I think, 
be most detrimental to this town and neighbourhood, were the Irish immigration 
stopped, or even seriously interfered with, either immediately or gradually. Ireland 
is our market for labour, the supplies from which are regulated on the same prin- 
ciples which regulate the supplies of articles of consumption and commerce This 
has been particularly the case since steam navigation formed the medium of com- 
munication betwixt the two countries, seeing that it affords peculiar facilities for 
readily answering every call made by us for additional hands, and also for carrying 
back whatever may be redundant in the supplies afforded. The boundless coal fields 
beneath us, and the boundless mines of labour, so to speak, existing for us in Ire- 
land, form together one of the great secrets of the almost unparalleled prosperity 
of this part of Scotland. We are in the rare predicament of being able to obtain 
any required increase of our working population, without being obliged to pay the 
usual high penalties for creating such increased supplies, viz., increased wages,, 
loss of time, and valuable commercial opportunities. Our wants and supplies being 
thus nearly coincident, as to time, one of the ciiief causes of being occasionally 
obliged to forego valuable commercial openings does not exist with us.’’f 

Rlr. Thomas Fairrie, sugar manufacturer, of Greenock ; “ If it u'as not for the 
Irish, we should be obliged to import Germans, as is done in London. The Scotch 
will not work in sugar-houses ; the heat drives them away in the first fortnight. If 
it was not for the frish, we should be forced to give up trade ; and the same a]>plies 
to every sugar-house in town. This is a well-known fact. Germans would be 
our only resource, and we could not readily get them. Highlanders would not do 
the u'ork.”:|: 

Other opinions will be found from persons who, not being engaged in business, 
are more awake to the moral evils than to the economiced benefits Avhich liave flowed 
from the migration of the Irisli into Britain. We ought not, ho-we\'er, to overlook 
the advantage of the demand for labour in England and Scotland being amply and 
adequately supplied, and at a cheap rate and at very short notice, by Irish, simply 
because they are a potato-fed and a disorderly population. Their irregular habits 
and low standard of comfort may be regretted ; but it is to be remeinbered that 
these Irish ha\'e been, and are, most efficient workmen ; that they came in the liour 
of need, and that they afforded the cliief part of the animal strength by ^vhicll the 
great u'orks of our manufacturing districts have been executed. 

From what has just been said, it follows that the Irish have, in those branches 
of industry which could be easily taught either to children or adults, been a check 
on the combination of the English and Scotch of the western counties, as they 
could he brought over almost in any numbers, at a short notice, and at little 
expense. Thus not only can the Irish he put into the place of the natives, if the 
latter turn out, but the natives sometimes abstain from turning out, in the con- 
sciousness that their places can he immediately filled. The unemployed Irish, more- 
over, not having at home any claim for relief from their parish, are ndlling to incur 
greater odium and danger, in taking the work of persons v^'ho have struck, than 
unemployed English would, from the want of the same pressing motive, care to 
undergo. The account of the means resorted to by Mr. Taylor, the owner of 
Newton Heath silk mill, near hlanchester, to supply himself witJi fresh hands from 
Ireland in order to break a combination, lias been already cited. The following 
statements likewise bear on the same subject : — 

Mr. Potter, of IWanchester : — “ Ten or twelve years ago we could not have done 
without the Irish ; the demand for labour in Manchester could not have been satis- 
fied without them. Not only was there a real scarcity of hands, but the English 
weavers were so mutinous that nothing could be done ^vith them. The Irish were 
employed as a check on the combination of the English. Now there is an abun- 
dance of English hands, and we could dispense with the Irish. 

Mr. Charles Scott, shipbuilder, Greenock “ Last August [1833], the sawyers 
in my yard struck, 14 couple of whom were Iidsh. The Irish wei'e not the ring- 
leaders. They ^vere earning from 35i'. to AOs. a pair per week, frequently as 
much as £3. We refused their terms, and employed common labourers, chiefly 



* Appendix, p. 127. t Ibid. p. 136. J Ibid. p. 141. § Ibid. p. 64. 
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Irisli, to fill the pits ; by degrees they learnt the trade, and are now earning from 
30«. to 35i'. a-week : some come up to 406'. The hands who struck are now 
begging to be employed on their former wages, and have entirely dissolved the 
union then fonned.”* 

2. Ittcrease of poor- Besides the lowering of wages, another injurious economical effect has been 

Great attributed to the settlement of the Irish in Great Britain, viz., the increase of the 

parochial expenditure for the relief of the poor. In England, since the passing 
of the 59 Geo. III., c. 12, in 1819, the overseers of the poor have been enabled to 
pass to his own country every Irishman applying for relief.f In most places this 
provision has been acted on, and the Irish wthout parochial settlements have only 
been relieved as casual poor ; in Liverpool and Manchester, however, a considerable 
burden has been entailed on the parishes by the adoption ol a rule, that Irish, who 
had lived 10 years in the town, should be treated as if they had a settlement. As, 
however, the observance of this rule is optional with the administrators of the 
poor's fund in those towns, no complaint can be made as to the amount of the 
expense which it may entail. In Scotland, a general impression prevails in the 
places ndiere the Irish have domiciled themselves, that they form a considerable 
proportion of the persons receiving parochial relief. On referring, however, to the 
returns in the Appendix, it will be seen that they, in fact, form only a small part 
of the persons on the poor’s list in the assessed parishes : thus in Edinburgh, out 
of 3,750 persons receiving relief, 314 were Irish in the beginning of the year 
1834 in Glasgow, 384 out of 1536 in Paisley, there were 182 Iiish on the 
: poor’s roll ;{| in Greenock, 64 out of 933 ;5T in Kilmarnock, 44 out of 223 ;** in 

Ayr, 131 out of 4l0;j’'f' inWigtonshire, which is now almost entirely occupied with 
an Irish population, there was not at the same time a single assessed parish, jj; 1 he 
expense, therefore, which the Irish settlers have caused to the parishes in the way of 
relief has never (exceptiu particular cases^§) been so high as to be very burthensome ; 
nevertheless it is doubtless much larger than would be caused by an equal number 
of the native labouring population ; and the proportion of Irish on the poor s roll 
is sufficiently lai'ge to show their disposition to have recourse as far as possible to 
parochial relief. 

It has been alleged that the Irish settle in Scotland with a view of obtaining 
a claim on the poor’s fund by a three years’ residence : but although there is no 
doubt that those who have come over in a state of destitution and at an advanced 
age, frequently apply for relief as soon as this terai has expired, yet it seems that 
they come in general with a view of quartering themselves on their relations, and 
of o]>taining assistance from tliem. It may be doubted whether the Irish who seek 
for relief from the poor’s fund in Scotland have in general sufficient foresight to 
induce them to look forward for so long a period as three years.|||| 

3. Influence of the V ai'ious opinions will be found in the evidence in the appendix as to the influence 

Irish in Great Bri- exercised by the Irish immigi’ants on the moral character of the native working 

chMacter^^Ah*ena- classes in Great Britain. In general, this influence is stated to have been of a 

lives. mischievous description ; nor can it be doubted that the turbulent and irregular 

habits of most of the Irish, and the comfortless and uncleanly mode of living to 
which they arc in general accustomed, tend, by their moral contagion, to injure the 
superior character of the Scotch and English poor. It has, however, been alrea,dy 
remarked that the Irish herd for the most part together, especially in the English 
towns, and have little communication with the natives ; so that, except ivith a very 
low class of u’anderers and others leading an unsettled life, and occasionally passing 
a few nights in a lodging house, there is not such intercourse as can lead to perma- 
nent deterioration. The mere example of persons living on coarser and more 
scanty food, and with inferior domestic conveniences, is not likely to induce others 
to lower their scale of existence, so long as the rate of wages remains unchanged. 
“ The general money rate of wages in this town,” says Mr. Hodgson, of Liverpool, 
“ has not been lowered by the Irish immigration, in my memory ; as to food, raiment, 
and lodging, the English labourer, in Livei-pool, appears to me to have been in a 



* Appendix, p. 141. 

t On the operation of this Acton the Irish, see Dr. Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Economy, vol. a. 
p. 289. t Appendix, p. 92. § Ibid. p. 101. || Ibid. p. 132. 

fibid. p. 138. ** Ibid. p. 142. 

tt Ibid. p. 145. The numbers for Greenock and Ayr are for the year 1833. 
ji Mr. Wilson, Appendix, p. 151. 

§§ In the beginnin”’ of 1834, there were on the poor’.s roll of the parish of Gorbals, Glasgow, 128 
Irish, 49 Scotch, and one English, Appendix, p. 103. 
im See Mr. Carlile’s remark. Query 1. Appendix, p. 136. 
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state of progi'essive improvement during the last thirt}'^ j’ears ; nor am I prepared 
to say his condition was ever superior to udiat it now is. I do not consider the 
admixture of Irish 'with English labourers as calculated in any materiiil deg'ree to 
endanger a deterioration of the habits of the latter. There is, perhaps, no feeling 
more firmly implanted in the human breast than abhorrence of degradation, ami 
therefore I think, whilst the Irish labourer may be constantly expected to ascend in 
the scale of improvement, by example, the risk of an opposite tendency on the 
part of the English is but trifling.”* 

“ The English and Irish labourers,” says IMr. Dillon, of Liverpool, “ mix a good 
deal together ; but I do not think that the Irish have made the English worse. I 
do not tliink that the cottage of the English labourer is less tidy, or his wife and 
children worse fed and dressed, than they used to be : of the two, I think tlu!y are 
rather better than worse. No Englishman lives on potatoes like an Irishman. I 
do not think that the way of living of the English has come at all nearer to that of 
the Irish in any shape or 'way than it used to be. It is different as noon-day is to 
12 o’clock at niglit. An Englishman likes to have food, an Irishman only cares 
about drink. An Irishman can live a great deal harder, that is, a great deal 
lo-wer, and on commoner food than the English. ”f 

Dr. Kay, however, is of opinion that in h'lanchcster the example of the Irish 
has lotvered the domestic habits of part of the native working classes. 

“ The colonization,” he remarks, “ of a large manufacturing town in England 
by a less civilized race than the natives is not without its influence on the manners 
of the resident population, especially in those districts in which the population is 
mingled together. A knowledge of what is the minimum of comfort and the means 
of subsistence upon which life can be supported is thus obtained, which I believe 
was formerly not known to a great part of the English population. Doubtless many 
might have been obliged by necessity to adopt tliemeal and potato diet common to 
the Irish. But no such necessity has affected the whole of that part of the popu- 
lation in -which this diet is adopted ; as it prevails amongst many udio obtain u'ages 
sufficient to supply them with superior food, but who are content with this meagre 
sustenance, and pi-efer spending the rest of their earnings in spirituous liquors. I 
think decidedly that there is a large class of English in this town who might obtain 
animal food to a much greater extent tlian is customary with them, if tliey would 
sacriflee the excitement which they enjoy in the company and intoxication of the 
taverns. This state I do not consider to be a simple result of the example of the 
Irish, but to be produced by many concurring causes. Among these may be enu- 
merated the monotony of the employment of men -who attend machinery, the 
increased facilities of olDtaining spirits and beer, and especially the want of those 
domestic arrangements which attract men to spend their evenings at tlieir ou’ii fire- 
side, but in the absence of which they seek for foreign excitement. I am, however, 
led to attribute a great deal of the discomfort in the habitations of the working 
classes in ft'Ianchester, and the adoption of an inferior diet, to the example of the 
Irish, because, from extensive opportunities of investigation, 1 am persuaded that, 
in some of the neighbouring towns, in all other respects similarly situated to Man- 
chester, but not colonized by Irish, the dwellings of the poor contain more furni- 
ture, and are cleaner, and their diet is superior to that of a great portion of tlie popu- 
lation ill Slanchester. Upon equal or even inferior wages, notmthstanding occa- 
sional bursts of intemperance, they live better and pay greater attention to the 
comfort of their dwellings. I do not consider that the degradation of the liabits of 
the poor of this town has any connexion with the rate of wages, except in the case- 
of the hand-loom iveavers. llie wages now obtained by the working classes are, 
in general, if prudently administered, amply sufficient to support them in decency 
and comfort.”! 

Tliis opinion of Dr. Kay is of much weight, as being founded on a very ample 
observation; and it is unquestionable that, so far as the English associate with tiie 
Irish, they are likely to imitate the habits of the latter, and thus to stint themselves 
in solid food, in order to bestow a larger proportion of their wages on drinking. 
Nevertheless the fact that human beings can exist on potatoes could not have been 
first revealed in England by the Irish ; nor would the bare knowledge of it be likely 
to induce persons to acquiesce in such a fare without some urgent motive im- 
pelling them. 

“ It has been said,” Mr. Ewart, of Manchester, remarks, “ tliat the Irish taught 
the English the secret of living on potatoes. This is not so : before the Irish came 
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here in great numbers, in consequence of a sudden change during the war, large 
numbers of band-loom weavers were suddenly thrown out of employment, and they 
were forced to live on the cheapest possible subsistence, and were driven from 
potatoes to' oatmeal as a still cheaper food. They had nothing but oatmeal por- 
i-idge morning, noon, and night. Since the introduction of power-looms, employ- 
ment for power-loom weavers has been more constant than it was for hand-loom 
weavers, as the manufacturer cannot afford to stop his machineiy in the manner in 
^vhich the employer of hand-loom weavers would suddenly stop his manufacture.”* 
The mere example, therefore, of the Irish, the simple notoriety of the fact that 
life is to be sustained on worse food tlian is usually consumed by the Englishman 
or Scotchman, cannot lie supposed to have much induciice; and the intercourse 
between the natives and tlie new comei-s is not in general such as to produce that 
assimilation which arises from common society. "Where such association takes place 
to any extent, the effect has probably been (as Mr. Rraidley states) that “ a kind 
of amalgamation has been formed ; some of the English have been lowered by the 
Irish, and some of the Irish have been improved by the English.”'!* 

Dr. Burns, in his work on the Poor of Scotland (p. 240-9), assumes that the 
character of tlie working classes in Scotland has been deteriorated of late years, 
and attributes this deterioration to the following causes. 1. The increase of popu- 
lation, without a corresponding increase of the means for moral and spiritual super- 
intendence. 2. The immigration of the Irish. 3. The increase of public works, 
by crowding together young persons and employing children. 4 & 5. Infidelity 
and political fanaticism spread by the French revolution. 6. A negligent observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. 7. The growth of intemperance. 

Among these causes, the Irish are expressly enumerated under the second head ; 
and they may be considered to have some share in those forming the sixth and 
seventh. With respect, however, to the sixth head, it is to be observed that the 
Irish, being for the most part Roman Catholics, are unused to that strict and austere 
observance of the sabbath which is customary in Scotland, and frequently make it 
a day of enjoyment, instead of religious mortification ; which circumstance, arising 
not from a laxer morality, but from different religious views, has probably contri- 
buted not a little to give an impression of the dissolute habits of the Irish in Scot- 
land. As to the growth of intemperance, there is no doubt that the Irish are fre- 
quently excessive in the use of spirits ; but it is probable that the large number of 
sjjirit shops iii Glasgow and other towns has a much closer dependence on the low 
price of spirits than on the numbers of the Irish immigrants. 

4. Influence of Iristi Tlie defective state of the police in the large provincial towns of England had 

onpoliwoftownsin not been found to produce any serious inconvenience on account of the habits of 
reat ntain. obedience to the law which tlie people have formed, and the mutual assistance which, 
in emergencies, they afford to each other. But when large bodies of Irish, of less 
orderly habits, and far more prone to use violence in fits of intoxication, settled per- 
manently in these towns, the existing police force, which was sufficient to repress 
crime and disorders among a purely English population, has been found, under these 
altered circumstances, inadequate to the regular enforcement of the law. 

“ I conceive,” says Dr. Kay, “ that the introduction of masses of inhabitants into 
the large towns ot England greatly below the level of civilization common to its 
working classes is an evil which much economical benefit would be required to 
compensate ; and the future infiuence of the existence of these masses on the sur- 
rounding population, constantly recruited by fresh importations from Ireland, and 
uncontrolled by the interference of the state, cannot be regarded Avithout great 
apprehension. The population tlius imported is also placed under regulations devised 
for the government of one mucli more advanced in the social scale, and administered 
by persons who are unwilling to institute any difference in the mode of applying the 
regulations for the several classes of the population ; so that expedients, which 
aught be efficient in restraining vice and preventing crime among a purely English 
population, fail to produce these results in towns in which the Irish exist in great 
.numbers, mixed with the native inhabitants.’’^: 

The following statements of the two officers who superintend the police force and 
the night-watch ol Manchester will explain the manner in which these causes 
-operate : — 

Mr. J. S. Thomas, deputy constable of the township of Manchester : — “ The prin- 
cipal charge against the Irish is brutal and disorderly conduct, the result of their 
drunken rows. The beer shops are the source of a great deal of crime, and many 
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of them are kept by the Irish. Illicit spirits are often clandestinely sold in them ; 
the illegal distillation is chiefly confined to the Irish, and the illicit spirits are 
hawked about by the Irish, women. We have sometimes fights and serious affrays, 
in which we are forced to shew (though U'e never use) cutlasses ^vith the Irish, in 
order to seize stills. It sometimes happens that our men are beaten off, and the 
prisoners with handcuffs are rescued. Rescues of this kind have happened three or 
four times in the last six months. In Angel Meadou', or Little Ireland,* if a legal 
execution of 'any kind is to be made, either for rent, for debt, or for taxes, the 
officer who serves the process almost always applies to me for assistance to protect 
him ; and in affording that protection, my officers are often maltreated by brickbats 
and other missiles. The same remark applies to the execution of a magistrate’s 
warrant. It is extremely dangerous to execute a warrant in a factory where many 
Irish are employed ; they will throw bricks and stones on the officers’ heads as they 
are coming up stairs, and frequently succeed in driving them off. We are then 
forced to wait, and, if possible, to take the man by stratagem. The laws cannot be 
enforced by the sti-ength which we have. On New Year’s Hay last, I received 
intelligence that some Irish were assembled in a I'espectable public-house, and 
were demolishing the property of the landlord, windows, glasses, and everything 
that came in their way. I immediately sent off three officers, which was all the 
force I had at hand. In about twenty minutes after they Avent, I received word 
that they were like to be murdered. I hastily got up a reinforcement of officers, and 
sent them with cutlasses to the rescue of their comrades. One officer had received 
a blow of a brickbat, which cut and disfigured the side of his face in a terrible 
manner ; another officer, who had made a prisoner of the ringleader, Avas borne down 
and forced into a dark entry, and there he received a blow Avith a poker across his 
nose, Avhich SAvelled up both his eyes and cut his face. While down he Avas badly 
kicked, and his prisoner Avas rescued Avith the handcuffs on. The third officer 
received several kicks, and blows from brickbats, but escaped without any serious 
wound. ”i‘ 

Mr. Edward Davies, superintendent of the IManchester Avatch : — “ There are a 
number of houses where the illicit Avhiskey is sold, and these places are crammed 
Avith Irish the Avhoie of Saturday night. Parties of men come mad drunk out of 
these places, armed with pokers and staves, and patrol the streets in order to 
assault any person Avhom they may meet, but especially Irish from other provinces. 
Very few English mix in these rows, or drink Avith the Irish; it is very rare to 
meet one. We have had eight or ten of the Avatch severely hurt in encounters Avith 
the drunken Irish during the last twelvemonths. There have been at least tAventy 
or thirty other persons, unconnected Avith the AA'atch, severely wounded in the same 

manner during that period It repeatedly happens that, in order to apprehend 

one Irishman in the Irish parts of the tOAvn, we are forced to take from ten or 
tAventy, or even more, Avatchmen. The whole neighbourhood turn out Avith weapons ; 
even women, half-naked, carrying brickbats and stones for the men to throAv. A 
man will resist, fighting and struggling, in order to gain time till his friends col- 
lect for a rescue, so that he has scarcely a rag left upon him Avhen he is brought to 
the lock-up house. Scenes of this kind happen more particularly on Saturday 
night. It rai-ely happens that the Irish think of going to bed the whole of that 
night. There is not one in tAventy of the inhabitants of the Irish quarters of the 
toAvn who would dare to appear against an Irishman, if he Avas assaulted, or his 
property damaged : he Avould expect to have his life taken. The Irish are com- 
pletely masters in every part of the toAvn. The reason in my opinion is, that when 
taken up they are not sufficiently punished. Sometimes a small fine is inflicted ; 
but, generally, they are ordered to find bail, for Avhich they care nothing, or are dis- 
charged with an admonition. In all assaults, disturbances, and menaces of this 
kind, the English take no part : all the intimidation proceeds from the Irish. The 
manner in AA'hich these disorders have been tolerated has a very bad effect on the 

English. The law, as it is administered, has no terrors for these people The 

power-loom weavers, the hand-loom weavers, the bricklayers’ labourers, and all 
the Irish workmen take part in the riots AA'hich I have described. It is not merely 
the mendicants or paupers. In these rOAvs the Avomen, as far as they can assist, are 
as much engaged as the men.”J 

An event which happened a feAV years ago in Ayrshire likewise serves to show 
how the Irish import into Great Britain a laAvless spirit of faction, altogether foreign 
to the native inhabitants. The Irish Orangemen had been irritated by a procession 
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in lionour of the Reform Bill, which had taken place in Girvan, cliiefly under 
the management of the Scotch. Accordingly some Orange lodges assembled at 
Maybole and Crossbill, marched in procession to Girvan, armed with spears, 
swords, bayonets, guns, pistols, &c., with flags flying, and drums beating, on the 
12th July, 1831, and having shot a special constable at the entrance of the town, 
cleared the way, and went through the streets in triumph, firing guns, and uttering 
the most sanguinary imprecations against the inhabitants. After they had passed 
through the place, the townsmen, (consisting of the Reform party, joined by the 
Irish Catholics,) who had not been prepared for such an attack, ran to procure fire- 
arms, and they also brought from the sea-side a cannon, which they loaded, and 
pointed down the street: the Orange party, however, probably hearing of the pre- 
parations made for their reception, returned by a different road. The violence of 
both parties was very great, and some respectable persons expected that the town 
■would be sacked. The man who fired the gun was tried, convicted, and hanged : 
and several persons u'ere convicted for the riot and assault. 

Connected with the defectii'e state of the police is the utter want of all care for 
the health of the population of towns in England wliich are not corporate boroughs, 
in respect of regulations for building, draining, paving, &c., the evils arising 
from wliich are much aggravated by the habits of the Irish settlers. 

health of Irish colonizing large toivns in England,” says Dr. Kay, “ is 
building of towns materially affected by their choice of habitations. Almost invariably they inhabit 
in Great Britain. either cellars Or houses built in low swampy situations, so insalubrious that the 
land has been sold at the lowest price to building adventurers, who seem to specu- 
late upon the existence of a race of iuliabitants who are satisfied with the minimum 
of the comforts of life. So that I should say, that a town colonized with the Irish, 
and regulated by no building enactment or sanitary police, will be built with less 
attention to the comfort and health of its inhabitants, and will cover more insalu- 
brious sites than any town in England not subjected to such influence. Thus I 
consider that the buildings erected in Little Ireland, in Irish Town, and in some 
other of the ■worst parts of Jlanchester, almost entirely ou'C their existence to the 
immigration of the Irish. If it had not been for the Irish, there would have been 
no class of persons on whose 'udllingness to put up with so small an amount of 
convenience, and so large a subtraction from comfort, it would have been prudent 
to speculate. It would have been next to impossible to find a large body of English 
uninfluenced by the debasing example of the Irish who would have been willing to 
save money at such a cost of health and comfort.”* 

In Girvan, likewise in Ayrshire, the population of which has been rapidly in- 
creased by immigration, Mr. Johnston, the banker, mentioned that landowners 
speculate on the disposition of the Irish to put up with any accommodation, and 
build bad houses, at high rents.t 

The want of proper municipal authorities, of funds for paving and draining the 
to'\^’n, and of means by wliich the width and direction of the streets or the con- 
struction of the houses may be regulated, have produced in Manchester all the ill 
effects ivhich might have been expected from the exercise of the right of property 
under such circumstances, when left to the unrestrained working of individual 
interest. Rows of cottages built back to back, without yards, sewers, drains, or 
conveniences of any kind for the deposit or removal of filth ; following the ine- 
qualities of the ground without any attempt at levelling ; under each house a damp 
and ill-ventilated cellar, occupied as a separate tenement, by which the rent is 
increased ; the middle of the street undrained, unpaved, and even unstoned, the 
]dace in wliich all the offal of the houses is thrown out, so that it becomes not 
merely a quagmire, but a dunghill : such, with occasional varieties, is a true and 
by no means exaggerated picture of many outlying parts of Manchester, which 
thus have rather the look of a settlement hastily founded in a newly planted colony, 
than th,e suburbs of an opulent, prosperous, and highly civilized city. When tiie 
outskirts of a rapidly increasing town, growing up in such a state as this, become 
the seat of an Irish colony, ^vllo invariably fasten on the cheapest, tliat is, the worst 
and most unhealthy situations, — bringing with them their uncleanly and negligent 
habits, often more suited to a country rather than a town life, and herding in large 
numbers in the same house, so that several families frequently occupy each room 
froni the cellar to the garret, — the whole presents an appearance of filth, neglect, 
eoniiision, discomfort, and insalubrity, which it would be vain to, seek in any 
English town inhabited solely by the natives of the place. 

* Appendix, p. 57. t ibid. p. 149. 
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Mr. Spenser, of Manchester, mentioned that he had known a street where tAvo 
Irish families began to put all their filth in the middle of the road : the other 
inhabitants would not remove it for them, and gradually came to imitate their prac- 
tice, till at length the whole street became one continued dunghill. The lesson 
which the Irish have taught the natives of England and Scotland may in some 
cases be of such a character as to elude the preventive powers of the legislature : 
but this case (as well as the others of a similar nature before mentioned) was plainly 
owing to the defective sanitary police, and the u'ant of proper municipal regulations 
for setting out, paving, and cleansing the streets : and it affords a perfect example 
of an evil produced by the moral contact of the Irish, but remediable by law. 

The common lodging houses frequented by the Irish are usually in the worst 
state as regards cleanliness and ventilation, and would be proper objects of sanitary 
regulations, with a view to the prevention of the spread of intectious disease. 

“ A great number of the Irish (says Mr. Gaskill, surgeon of the Stockport 
Infirmary) are not in the habit of living in a separate house, but reside in lodging 
houses. These lodging houses in general are of the lowest description of dwelling, 
filthy, and ill-ventilated ; and apparently the bed linen and other things are in worse 
condition than in a private house. The lodging keepers take in any travellers who 
oiler themselves for one night or more; so that sometimes they have au immense 
number in the house. In a lodging house where a case of cholera occurred I was 
informed that 48 persons slept one night in four rooms. These lodging houses are 
the chief nest of disease and broils ; it appears to me that there should be some 
interference of the law to prevent the Irish crowding together in such places.’’* 

Of the Irish Poor not permanently settled in Great Britain. 

The first and most important branch of the subject oi this Report, viz., the Irish 
poor permanently settled in Scotland and England, being now disposed ol, it 
j'emains to speak of those persons ivho periodically migrate from Ireland to Great 
Britain, and alter a short absence return to their own homes ; or of those who leave 
their country for an uncertain period, but revisit it occasionally, and never altoge- 
ther lose their connexion with it. 

These are of three kinds. 

1. Labourers, ndio come at the season when an extraordinary demand is pro- 
duced by the harvest. 

2. Drovers, who go backwards and forwards for purposes of trade. 

3. Mendicants, who roam about the country for the purpose of collecting aims. 

The first of these classes consists of the Irish labourers, who come in large liisli reaper.^ 
numbers to England and Scotland for the corn, and sometimes for the hay harvest, 
landing for the most part in the ports of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol. It is 
well knmvn that they are for the most part labourers from the western and moun- 
tainous counties of Ireland ; that they often shut up their houses, and leave their 
wives and children to beg about the country during their absence ; and that they fre- 
quently pay their rent with the money which they earn in England. Their conduct 
is in general orderly, their habits remarkably frugal and sober, and they appear 
to give satisfaction to their employers. For the most part they come alone : tliose, 
however, who bring their wives and children send them begging about the country, 
and join them before their return to Ireland. The following statements will further 
illustrate this subject. 

Mr. Samuel Perry, Agent to "the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company: — 

“ The steamers of this Company carry a great number of poor Irish betu'een 
Dublin and Liverpool, and Belfast and Liverpool, both ways ; the chief part 
are carried to and from Dublin ; about one-tenth more go to Belfast. The regular 
charge for deck passengers is 5s. per head, both ways, both to Dublin and Belfast. 

During an opposition the rates vary, and sometimes have been 6c/., but only for a 
few days. We never vary our charges either way from any other motive than 
opposition. If the Irish have come at a low rate, and gone back at a high rate, 
this has been mere accident and not design. During the whole of last summer 
our fares both ways were 3^. 6</. 

“ All the poor Irish who come to Livei-pool from Dublin come in our packets. 

The Government boats bring none, so that, ^vith the exception of a few, who come 
in sailing vessels, we bring all that come through Dublin. Sometimes, in May 
and June, preparatory to the hay and corn harvests, they come over to the number 
of two to five hundred in a vessel. We are forced to exercise great vigilance, in 
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order to prevent being defrauded of the fare; they practise all kinds of tricks to 
evade payment. But in general they are well behaved and perfectly sober on 
board, both going and coming ; whenever a disturbance arises, it is to avoid the 
payment of their passage money. The drovers, who have charge of the cattle 
■which are brought over in the packets, are uniformly drunken, and are very 
troublesome when on board. They are quite a different class from the harvest- 
men. The harvest-men in general do not bring over their wives and families; 
when they do, they are paid for by the head, except childi-en in arms. 

“ They are in the habit of bringing gold to be exchanged for Bank of Ireland 
notes in our office, and hence I can judge of the amount of their earnings. Some 
years ago, during a wet season, the greater part of those who had been in Lincoln- 
.shire earned from £10 to £15; generally, however, they get from £4 to £7 each 
man. Very lew of them are passed as paupers ; most of them pay their way back.”* 

“ Mr. George Forwood, Assistant Overseer of the parish of Liverpool : — “ The 
Irish come] over from 500 to 700 in a steam-packet, principally in the harvest- 
time ; a considerable number of these have families with them, and others have 
their families follow. They have been brought over in numbers for U. a head, 
and they never pay more than 5s. for the passage to England; the latter is the 
common price for their passage back to Ireland, exclusive of provisions. Those 
who have been over before become a description of leaders of gangs, and under the 
guidance of these persons they branch off in different directions to all the counties 
leading from the London road. 

“ All these are agricultural labourers when they are in England ; many of these 
^vill stay if they get any kind of employment, as hod-men, porters about the docks, 
&c., and become domiciled. The harvest-men send their families begging about 
the country while tliey are at work, and, when their work is over, it is a common 
practice for them to give their earnings to one of their party, with whom they 
appoint a place of rendezvous in Ireland, and they then apply to be passed as pau- 
pers. In two cases at Liverpool, where Irishmen were refused passes, their 
banker was found at the docks, and, when he had been brought up by the consta- 
bles before the magistrates, the moneys deposited with this man were handed over 
to the claimants, amounting in the one case to £7. 7*., in the other to more than 
£13. They often buy clothing in England.”'}' 

John Thomas ; has a farm four miles from Binningham, on the Warwick road : 
— “ In harvest-time Irish labourers get 12^. a-week, a quart of beer a-day, and 
they are lodged at night in a barn ; frequently a dinner is given them on Sunday, 
and sometimes also on Thursday. When they work by the piece they will earn 
15i-. a-week; in other respects the same; they get rather lower wages than the 
English ; they are less neat in their work. Frequently too many come, and will 
tvork for low wages, as low as 8s. a-^veek, When they leave us they go on to 
Staffordshire, and get back in time for their own hai-A-est. hlost of them have a 
little land. Those that worked for me (in 1825) were exceedingly frugal ; out of 
seven persons six were very orderly ; the seventh was disorderly, and the others 
refused to work with him. The English dislike their being employed ; the master 
is forced to protect them from abuse.”J 

Mr. John Coglan, Superintendent of the Liverpool Night Asylum for the 
Houseless Poor ; — “ At first we took in the Irish harvest-men ; they came in droves 
on their return from England, and in such numbers that we were forced to refuse 
to admit them as a general rule, though stragglers are occasionally taken in. I 
have no doubt that a great number would come even of those who had £3 or £4 in 
their pockets. Many of them remit their money by friends and relations, and stay 
after the harvest to dig potatoes. The Iidsh bring more wives and children to this 
asylum than the other people ; and there are more wives and children of Irish wan- 
dering about without their husbands. The harvest-men are generally well con- 
ducted and sober. ”§ 

The Irish labourers who come only for a few days, and increase the supply of 
labour at the moment of the greatest demand, are naturally viewed with as much 
dislike by the native labourers as they are anxiously sought after by the farmers. 



• Appendix, p. 9. Mr. Guinness, a director of tlie Bank of Ireland, states, in his evidence before the 
Committee on the State of the Poor in Ireland, ‘‘ that the Irish reapers, on their return from England, 
come in such numbers to the Bank ol Ireland to exchange their gold for notes, that it was necessary to 
make a regulation that they should attend early, before the press of business commences, and thereby 
prevent inconvenience to the. public.” No. 176 — ISO. t Ibid. p. 10. f Ibid. p. 7. 

§ Appendix, p. 18. See also Captain Chapman’s Report in Appendix A. to the Poor Law 
Report, Part I. p. 460. 
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“ lapprehend (says Mr. Potts, Clerk of the Peace for Cheshire) that the ‘ affray’ 
referred to in your letter must be one ^vhich took place at Newton, (a small town 
near the shore of the river Dee, tea miles from Chester,) two or three years ago, 
when there was a fight between the Irish labourers, who offer themselves to hire 
during harvest-time there in considerable numbers, and the Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Welsh labourers. I am told the quarrel was provoked chiefly by the English 
party, who look upon the Irish with much jealousy. There was a similar affair on 
a smaller scale in Chester last week, when a party of Irish road-makers were 
attacked by Chester labourers, and two of them were much beaten and abused ; the 
offenders have been punished.”* 

Another informant states, with respect to the West of Cheshire and Flintshire, 
that “ the native labourers in this part of the country exceed the demand for labour 
at all times of the year excepting harvest ; in harvest-time some Welsh and a few 
Irish, but very few, are employed to reap. The Cheshire men are very jealous of 
the Irish, who undersell them, and use all means to prevent their coming ; they 
beat them, steal their sickles, &c.”f 

That part of the harvest-work which could not be performed by the native 
labourers of the Lowdands of Scotland ivas at one time done by moveable bodies 
of Highlanders, who migrated temporarily from the North, as the Irish now 
migrate from the West ; some assistance was also afforded by mechanics, weavers, 
colliers, and others, who, as I\Ir. Laurence Hill, of Glasgow, states, “ are fond of 
turning out to it, and generally do so to a considerable extent, for the sake of 
higher wages, and health, and recreation. The Highlanders have now almost 
exclusively been supplanted by Irish reapers, even in the Lothians and Roxburgh- 
shire, where, on account of the large size of the farms, there is the principal demand 
for such extraordinary assistance. § This change has arisen from the facilities 
afforded by steam navigation. “ The Highlanders,” says the Rev. Mr. Gibson, of 
Glasgow, “ are unable to compete with the Irish, u’ho are landed for %d. a-head, 
or perhaps less, by the steam-boats in the very heart of Scotland, and near the agri- 
cultural districts, whereas the poor Highlanders have a long inland journey to per- 
form.”|| The following statements will further illustrate this subject : 

Mr. George Burns, part Owner and Agent of the Belfast and Glasgow Steam 
Boat Company ; “ All the trade between Belfast and Glasgow has been in the 
hands of our Company for more than three years, tvith the exception of one vessel. 
We have four steamers on that station, plying constantly summer and winter; the 
price of a passage has varied materially ; before the other vessel began to sail, the 
prices were 20^. the cabin, and 4*-. the deck. Since that time the cabin fare has 
been reduced to 5s., and the deck fare to Is., and sometimes as low as 6<^. There 
is a constant flow of deck passengers to and fro ail the year round, but the number 
of those from Belfast is greatly increased at the time of harvest, viz., from the 
beginning of July to the middle of August, a large proportion of whom return 
again at the conclusion of the harvest. A large part of the deckers who come at 
all times of the year are hawkers, who bring poultry, eggs, bacon, and other provi- 
sions. Those who come at harvest, as far as their outward appearance goes, seem 
to be a poorer class; they carry back a good deal of money, however. This has 
been ascertained by the masters and collector of the ship, and is a matter of general 
notoriety to all concerned. The bulk of these reapers confine themselves to Scot- 
land, and do not go into England ; they usually stay about six weeks. On board 
the vessels they are not more disorderly and troublesome than might be expected 
from so large a body of persons collected together in a small space. We are forced 
to use great vigilance and caution in collecting the fares ; but, on the whole, they are 
paid pretty completely. The great majority of the harvest-men who come to Glasgow 
return by Glasgow. The migration of the Irish into Glasgow has been progres- 
sively increasing since the introduction of steam navigation, and it has rapidly 
increased since the lowering of the fares during the last two years.”^ 

John Cameron, Esq., Agent of the Londonderry Steam Packet Company : — “ We 
have two vessels plying between Londonderry and Glasgow, each of which goes 
backwards and forwards every week ; there is no other steam-boat on that station. 
The cabin fare is 21s., the steerage or deck fare is 6s. to Londonderry, and 5s. to 
places along the coast; the deck fare is never publicly lowered, but great numbers 
pay only 3s. or 4s., on account of poverty ; they get on board, and it is sometimes 
impossible to obtain the whole fare from them, especially in harvest; probably one- 



* Appendix, p. 41. + Ibid. p. 41. J Ibid. p. 127. 

§ Thompson, p. 127. Ibid. p. 125. ^ Appendix, p. 103. 
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fourth at common times, and one-half at harvest-time, escape without paying the 
full fare. Considerable numbers of those coming in spring and harvest-time appear 
to be very poor and destitute ; but, in the general course of the year, there are num- 
bers of industrious well-doing people who bring provisions and trade backwards and 
forwards. The reapers are sometimes very disorderly about paying their fares. 
Frequently it is necessary to use threats, in order to make them pay ; but, in other 
re.spects, they conduct themselves with order, and are not drunken ; their anxiety 
appears, to be to make some money and can-y it home ; their habits seem very 
frugal ; they generally begin to come about the middle of August, and they return 
in the commencement or middle of October. A few sometimes go as far as the 
North of England, but that is not common. I should think that we annually bring 
about 2,500 or 3,000 ; fewer go back than come. The number has not at all 
increased ^dthin the last five years ; perhaps it has rather decreased, owing to the 
cheap fares from Belfast to Glasgow.”* 

Mr. John Tait, of Glasgow ; — “ I'ormerly, the harvest-work of Scotland and the 
North of England was chiefiy performed by the Scottish Highlanders ; but the faci- 
lity of late years afibrded by the steam navigation of the Clyde to the Irish, and the 
comparative speed and clieapness with wliich the Irish labourers can come into the 
market, have enabled them to keep the field against the Highlanders. The latter 
having accordingly been obliged to follow other occupations, or emigrate to America, 
several years would elapse ere they could return to their old use and wont, and suffi- 
ciently supply the demand for harvest labour.”f 
Mr JohnWaugh, of Edinburgh ; — “ The Irish harvest-men are very good shearers, 
and the farmers like them well ; they have driven out the Scotch Highlanders alto- 
gether from the Eastern Lowlands who used to come down in harvest-time. A great 
proportion of the women of Edinburgh were accustomed to go i*egular!y to the 
harvest, but that practice is now discontinued. The Highlanders used to come to 
Edinburgh, where there was a regular hiring market. Now the Iiish scatter them- 
selves over the face of the country, and go in search of work.”|: 

General character The Irish reapers, ^vho migrate in the summer to Great Britain, are by no means 
tbi^sofTab^ure^^^ instance of large moveable bodies of men brought to bear upon an extra- 

ordinary demand for labour. They are usually the agricultural labourers of hill 
countries, who leave their own homes for a season in order to assist in cutting the 
more abundant and earlier harvest of the plains, and return home in time to get in 
their own late and scanty crops. The Welsh reapers, who, coming chiefly li-orn 
the counties of Cardigan and Caermarthen, spread over the neighbouring parts of 
England, are a well-known example of this kind of migration. Large numbers 
of women also come from Wales in the spring to the numerous market-gardens in 
the neighbourhood of London, and return in the summer when there is no longer 
any need for their services. Some years ago the inhabitants of the district of 
Craven in Yorkshire used to go for the harvest in the plain of York to the south- 
east. They have now been driven out by the Irish. It is well known that, but 
for this kind of migratory labour, many of the most fertile, but unwholesome, dis- 
tricts of Italy would remain uncultivated. The inhabitants of the Apennines and 
other mountainous regions descend for a short time into the Maremmas, and return 
when they have harvested the grain.^ Benvenuto Cellini, in his Memoirs, 



* Appendix, p. 104. Ibid. p. 128. 

J P. 97. On the reasons of the preference shown to the Irish over tlie Highlanders by the fanners 
of the Eastern Lowlands, see Appendix, p. 153. 

§ Mr. J. S. Duncan, of Bath, in a Memoir communicated to the Poor Law Inquiry Commission, 
says, “ That Irish labourers should migrate in great numbers from a country where the price of 
labour is very low, to London and the eastern counties, where it is comparatively high, can be no 
subject for wonder. The same circumstance occurs in Tuscany, where great numbers from Sardinia 
and Corsica come annually, about the commencement of their various h^irvesis, and return at their 
conclusion, stocked with money and commodities, the produce of their labour.” Appendix E., p- 42. 
There is probably some mistake in this statement, if it is meant to apply to the present time, as appears 
from the following communication from a gentleman in Italy : “ My informant does not believe that 
any inhabitants of Corsica or Sardinia ever cross into Tuscany ; being subjects of other states they 
would find a difficulty in removing, besides the long and tedious passage backwards and forwards; 
and the mountains of the Apennines are so fully peo|)ied, that their inhabitants are fully sufficient 
for the purposes of the harvest. They certainly come down to the Maremma, and to all the flat 
country that extends from the Gulfof Spezzia to Naples, for the purpose of getting in the harvest all along 
that district, and this does not occupy more than from ten to twelve days ; the corn ripens so cpiickly, 
when once fit to cut, that it is a great object to get it cut as quickly as possible. These people gene- 
rally sleep in the open air, and many return home in a wretched stale from the fever. There is 
an account of this inode of labour in one of Chateanvieux’s Letters on the Campagna of Rome ; the 
same system extends to the Terra di Lavoro about Naples. It is a singular circumstance that the 
mountainous parts all along the Apennines are much more populous tiiau the plains at their feet ; 
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(c. 5-,) mentions tliat in his time peasants of Lombardy came at a particular season 
of the j'ear to work in the vineyards about Rome. This intercourse is doubtless 
noAV stopped by the difficulty of communication which has resulted from the pass- 
port system. Similar migrations occur in Suabia, between the upper and lower 
districts ; and in Sweden, where the Daiecarlians go for this purpose, in numerous 
bands, to the southern parts of the country. In the Hanoverian territory large 
bodies of Westphalians go from the district of Osnabruck and the neighbourhood to 
Holland, for the same purpose : these persons are kno^vn by the name of Hol~ 
landsgdnger, or ‘Holland-goers.’ Doubtless there is always a movement of this 
description at the borders of a mountainous and a fertile country. The Irish, 
liowever, probably go further from home, and stay longer than is common with 
persons whom poverty does not render so adventurous.* The construction of great 
works, such as bridges, canals, railways, &c., likewise produces a temporary im- 
migration of labourers, who remove when the work is- completed. 

The great advantage of moveable bodies of labourers, whether for harvest or Advantages of this 
other purposes, is that they enable works to he done for which the native workmen migiation. 
are inadequate, without either disturbing the ordinary rate of wages throughout the 
country, or giving a stimulus to population-. All the assistance to he obtained 
from persons engaged in other branches of industry would be insufficient in certain 
places to enable all the grain to he quickly harvested and in good condition, if the 
land was highly cultivated.f Unless, therefore, temporary supplies of labour can be 
obtained, a portion of the grain will be ill harvested ; or the land will not be forced 
to its utmost powers of production, if the working population is not increased ; or, 
if it is increased so as to be sufficient for the extraordinary demand of harvest, a 
certain part must remain unemployed during tlie rest of tlie year. The Irish 
reapers, therefore, (like the Welsh reapers and gardenworaen,) have, by supplying 
the extra hands required at a particular season of the year, conferred a great eco- 
nomical benefit on England ; which, in this case, has been unmixed with any moral 
disadvantage, inasmuch as they have not staid long enougli to produce any change 
in the habits of the natives by their example or association. The same benefit has 
likewise been experienced in Scotland ; for it is obvious that the Irisli ivould not 
have supplanted the Highlanders in the southern counties, if they had not been 
willing to work on cheaper terms. “ The work of the to^vn could not be done,” 
says Mr. Garble, of Paisley, “ far less could the harvest in the country be got in, 
without assistance from foreign quarters, and Ireland alone is able to afford the 
amount of assistance required. The large periodical immigrations of the Irish into 
this country at the harvest season prove an incalculable advantage to our farmers, 
by enabling them to get the harvest botli cheaply and speedily cut down. No class 
of labourers here ai'e much interfered with by such immigrations, ^vhilst they enable 
the farmer to improve to the utmost every favourable moment for prosecuting the 



these are -all infeeted with malaria, and, whilst you see only wretched villaees in the plain, the hills 
are covered with towns. The plains of Lombardy are much fuller of liabitations, as well as the 
old Venetian States, and, as their produce is chiefly Indian wheat, the harvest can go on slower, as they 
do not care how much that is withered.” 

Goethe, likewise, in one of his Elegies, alludes to the reapers who come from a distance to the 
neighbourhood of Rome. 

“ Horest du, Liebchen, clas muntre Geschrey den Flaminischen Weg her? 

Schnilter sindes; sie zieh’n wieder nach Hause zuruck, 

Weit hinweg. Sie haben des Rdraers Ernte vollendet, 

Der fiir Ceres den Kranz selber zu flechten veischmaht.” 

Eleg. 12. 

* Mr. John Dyas, a farmer, resident in the county of Meath : — “ Are there many people that come 
from your part of the country to look for labour in the harvest season ? — A good many ; but I con- 
sider that a great many more come from Roscommon, Mayo, Leitrim, Galway, and Westmeath : I 
know they come from those parts especially within my own knowledge. 

Do not you conceive that that class of people would be satisfied to remain in their own country, if 
they conld find employment there ? — I am perfectly aware they would. 

Do not you think they would remain satisfied in Ireland, even at a less rate of wages than they 
would get if they came to England ? — They would : necessity drives them to come liere to make some- 
thing of a livelihood for their families ; for, after they get their little potato crop in the ground, they 
come ofFhere to make up the harvest ; they cut down the harvest, and then with the money they earn 
they return over to Ireland. If they had remained at home all this time, they would have had nothing 
to eat; they could not live, neither could they get any employment, therefore! they are obliged to come 
here through necessity, and what little they earn here they bring home ; and if they have a potato 
^ound from any person around them, if they can at all, they pay their little rent ; if they cannot pay 
it in money they pay in labour, and then they are idle the whole winter after." — Committee on the 
State of Poor in Ireland, 1830. Nos, 328—330. 

t See on this subject. Appendix, p. 165 — 167, and Mr. Majendie’s Report to the Poor Lavf Com- 
niissiori, Appendix A., Part 1. p. 172. 
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labours of harvest, a circumstance of vast importance in this variable and uncertain 
climate.”* 

The drovers, who now cany on the large and increasing trade in cattle and pigg 
between Ireland and Great Britain, are stated to Ije in general of disorderly and 
drunken habits ; Init tliey befong to a somewhat higher class than that which forms 
the subject of the jn-esent Inquiry. 

With regard to the Irish mendicants ^vho ^^'■ander about England and Scotland, 
it is well known that there is a large body of persons in these countries who follow 
begging as a profession ; who as much rely on alms for the means of support as 
tlie moidis of the mendicant orders, though ^^•ithout the guarantee for their good 
conduct afforded by the profession of a rmigious order, the residence in a known 
place, and the belonging to a certain community. Of these vagrants the Irish form 
no inconsiderable proportion ; it is indeed but natural that some portion of the men- 
dicancy of Ireland should overflow into Great Britain. Some statements on this 
subject will be found in the Appendix; but, as the question has already been fully 
illustrated by the labours of the Commission for Inquiring into the English Poor 
Laws,! and as there does not appear to be any remarkable difference between the 
circumstances of the English and Irish vagrants, it is unnecessary for me further 
to enlarge upon it. 

In conclusion, I would beg to remai-k that, in the towns which I visited in the 
course of my inquiries, there appeared generally to prevail a wish that poor laws 
might be introduced into Ireland, especially among those persons who, not being 
engaged in trade or manufactures, had not personally experienced the advantage 
derived from the cheap supplies of Irish labour. This wish V'as principally founded 
on two considerations; first, that poor laws in Ireland would diminish the immi- 
gration of Irish labourers into Great Britain, and thus diminish the competition 
•with the native labourers ; secondly, that the Irish immigrants might, when aged 
or unfit for ivork, be passed home to their parishes, which would be bound to 
maintain them. To what extent a system of poor law’s would check the circulation 
of labour would depend upon its character. If such a system were established in 
Ireland as that which has been administered in the southern counties of England, 
there is no doubt that the population of each parish, •\;’liether redundant or not, 
might be kept stationary. But, unless artificial means were used for binding the 
labourer to the soil, there is no doubt that Ireland would continue, notwithstanding 
the establishment of poor laws, to pour its redundant population into the manufac- 
turing districts of England and Scotland, in order to satisfy the demand for fresh 
hands. The same motives which have been described as inducing the able-bodied 
Irishman to settle in Glasgow, Manchester, and Liverpool, would still continue in 
full operation, and would still produce the same results. To the Irish harvest-men, 
the same remark applies tvith still greater force, as their immigration is only tem- 
porary. We know, moreover, that the Welsh emigrate during the haivest in the 
same manner as the Irish, although poor laws ai*e established in their country. The 
only class whose emigration might be checked by a provision for compulsoi’y relief 
in Ireland are the mendicaths, who, if provided for at home, would have less motive 
to seek for alms abroad. Nevertheless, w’e find that there is in England a large body 
of native vagrants, who prefer a life of itinerant mendicancy to the receipt of 
jtarochial relief, which, if unable to woi’k, they would be entitled to claim. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) George Cornewall Lewis. 

* Appendix, p. 106. 

t See Mr. Codd's Report on Vagrancy, .\ppendix E., particularly p. 14 — 26. 
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No. I. 

STATE OF THE IRISH POOR IN BIRMINGHAM. 



Evidence taken January 4 — 7, 1S34. 

Examination of Rev. T. M. Macdonald, Roman Catholic Priest of St. Peter's Places 
Birmingham. 

I THINK there are about 6,000 Irish in Birmingham, not more. I have from 1,000 to 2,000 BTTIMING1I.\M. 
in my charge. Tlie number fluctuates very much. There are about 1,000 non-Irish Catholics ) 

in Birmingham. As compared with the English, the Irish belong to a very low class. None 
of the non-Irish are in a state of destitution, very many of the Irish are. I attribute their 
poverty to their want of means of rising, to the national and religious prejudice against them, 

(this operates very partially, and is wearing away,) and to their recklessness. They are not as 
good managers as the English; they don’t live equally well on equal wages; they don’t 
aspire to the same comforts. They live more for the present moment. They have more 
reputation for drunkenness than they deserve, because they are so noisy and brawling. Tiiey 
give money to one another when in distress and sickness, and they send money to their parents 
and wives and poor relations in Ireland, especially to their sisters ; they are very fond of their 
sisters, and try to send them marriage portions. If they marry at all they marry very youno-, 
but very many men live unmarried. There is hardly any prostitution among the Irish girls; 

I do not know a single case. That is also the case' among the non-Irish part of ray flock. I 
am disposed to recommend early marriages on the principle of virtue, and sometimes do so. 

Their marriages are very fruitful, and they rear many children ; on an average they have four or 
five children. They are vei-y fond of their children, but from poverty neglect, them. They let 
them run about the streets a good deal, and have their fling. A few send out their children 
to beg. They are honest and chaste, and rarely commit crime. Almost always pregnancy 
follows, and does not precede, marriage; very seldom they have even intercourse before 
mai-riage. They are not veiy importunate in applying for charitable relief; they are enduring 
of pi'ivation. I have often spoken to them about vaccination, reproving them for neglecting 
it. They do not seem to be aware of its advantages. 

Constantly their excuse for not sending their Aildren to school, or not attending chapel, is 
want of clothes and shoes, which they would not have or think of in Ireland. I think that 
their mixture with the English raises their habits of economy and increases their love of 
comfort, hut deteriorates their morality. In all things the Irish are less moderate than the 
English, both in virtue and vice. 

I'he Irish are principally employed for their manual labour; they are rarely employed in 
departments which require considerable mechanical skill; I think there may be a few cases 
where a poor Irishman has raised himself to business. The Irish from the North are, generally 
speaking, more managing and thinking than the others: generally they are in rather comfortable 
circumstances. The Irish of Birmingham chiefly come from lilayo and Roscommon ; those 
settled emigrate on account of their poverty. The harvestmen come to pay their rent. In 
my opinion the reform and the political union have allayed the national dislike between the 
English and the Irish. I think the introduction of poor laws into Ireland, confined to the 
relief of the impotent, would have hardly any effect on tlie Irish emigration to England. 



Examination of Rev. Edward Peach, Roman Catholic Priest of St. Chad’s, Birmingham. 

I have had charge of this flock 27 years. When I first came there were not above 100 Rov. Edward PmcJi. 
Irish belonging to me. A considerable increase in their numbers took place 12 or 14 years 
ago. About 1826 a vast increase took place, so that my chapel would not hold my congre- 
gation jby many hundreds. There has not been such an influx since. The Iilsii Roman 
Catholics now under my charge amount to at least 5,000 or 6,000. In general the Irish 
marry Irish women. They marry very young, the women 17 or 18, the men 20 or 21; and 
we do not object to it, as it is the custom among the Irish. In general there are five or six 
children, but rarely more than that ; sometimes as few as two or three. There is very little prosti- 
tution among the Irish girls, and that is the reason why they wish to be married. I think 
the English husbands treat their wives better than the Irish husbands, but tlie Irish wives are 
more constant. The chief vices of the poor Irish are drinking and its consequences, quarrelling 
and fighting. They are not bloody-minded except ivhen they arc drunk; then they are 
reckless. None but the trampers send out their children to beg. It is necessary to be careful 
in dealing with them, as it is not their character to be free from pilfering. In general I tliink 
they are honestly inclined, industrious, and steady to their work. They are disposed to get 
some education for their children, both those who have and those who have not had it. We 
have charity schools for them ; they pay 2d. a week for the day-school, and nothing for the 
Sunday school. The Irish never look for any trade or business ; they merely seek to get their 
living, as their fathers have done, by labour. Many work iu manufactories a.s strikers, and 

G. A 
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BIRMINGHAM, other heavy work. Thev never make fortunes or rise in the world. I never knew an instance 

of a workinff man setting up a shop or a public house. The lew Irish shopkeepers in 

RQv.Edward Peach, g^j.^ingharn came over with money. I never heard of any showing any mechanical skill or 
talent. ^ Many come from Gahvay, Roscommon, Tipperary, Dublin, Drogheda, and other 
parts of Ireland. Many have placed money in my hands to keep for them, so that I have had 
near 100 sovereio-ns at a time ; the highest sum plaeed by each not more than £16 or £18, 
and some not more than a sovereign; w^hen they received it back they probably took it to 
Ireland. They are good to their relations, and 1 have very often found them send money to 
their old parents in Ireland. They arc frugal and sparing in their diet. They do not stint 
themselves for the purpose of drinking, but, as the builder s pay-table is at^ a public 
house, they get something to drink, and then go on. A large proportion of them is ^vento 
excessive drinking. A great many Irish are here, because it would not be safe for them to 
remain in Ireland, having been engaged in disturbances and breaches of the law ; Irish priests 
with whom I have talked had the same opinion, and thought that the scum of the Irish came 

There is not much crime among them except that arising from violence; no burglary, 
highway robbery, or great offences; nothing but petty thefts. Their lodging-houses are dirty 
filthy places, very small ; many sleep in a room, and many not on bedsteads, but on the floor; 
sometimes father, mother, and” three or four children, are in one bed; they then sleep feet to 
feet. They are not driven to tliis state by necessity, but by extravagance. Great numbers 
live in the wretched lodging-houses when they earn 13s. a week. _ The English of my flock 
are more provident than the Irish, although they have settlements in the parish. All the Irish 
trampers I know are a worthless set. I think the Irish labourers can bear more fatigue than 
the English, and require less food when they work ^rd. Very seldom any fees or ofterings 
are paid to the priest for baptisms, marriages, or burials. We never ask for anything from a 
poor man. For a marriage those a little more respectable give half-a-crown. 

We have a charitable society, called the Philanthropic, established by Irishmen. The 
applications of Irish for relief are veiy numerous. We often find the representations of the 
applicants are false: chiefly we relieve the sick. We have a lying-in insUtution, for which 
■cfQ give women tickets ; a great many are attended at their own houses. I think this instituUo;i 
has a very good effect ; it does not encourage early marriages. The Irish population of Birming- 
ham is not, for the most part, in a fluctuating state. They do not change much. 



The Rev. Ignatius Collingridge, Resident Priest of St. Chad’s, Birmingham. 

Rev. Ignatius Col- We have two schools in this town, chiefly maintained by subscriptions ; Bie Sunday school 
lingridge.', is entirely supported in this way ; in the day-school each scholar pays a penny a week. In 
the day-school there arc about 200 boys, very few girls: in the Sunday school about 130 
boys; the great body of these are Irish Catholics. The Irish w'ork their children very young; 
from seven to ten years of age : some help their fathers, some make matches for their mothers. 
Many Irish get a living by selling matches, and many make a good trade of begging. I 
once saw an old Irishwoman turn out the produce of a morning’s begging from her wallet; 
it was quite enough to keep two people for a fortnight ; several good pieces of meat, frag- 
ments of bread, &c. The Irish in this town are of the lowest class ; they appear to come 
over merely to live. I never knew an instance of Irish setting up a shop ; but I have known 
■some save and send over money to their wives and families in Ireland. They are much more 
charitable to one another in sickness, and in all manner of distress, than the English. K an 
Irishman has a penny he will give a halfpenny to another Irishman in distress. This is the 
natural effect of the general obloquy and ivretehedness in which they all find themselves 
equally involved. T consider their wretchedness to be the result both of the dislike of the 
English for intruders, and their own want of industry and skill; but I think that if 
they were more skilful workmen they would meet much more encouragement. Many 
English would sooner throw away their superfluities than relieve an Irishman I have known 
many expressions of that feeling. I was member, last year, of the District Visiting Society, 
and was on the committee of clergymen. Many visiters would take no notice of the Irish, 
giving as a reason that the Irish were accustomed to eat nothing but potatoes, and that they 
can always get. I believe that the Irish beggars are chiefly relieved fay the Irish ; when the 
English relieve them it is chiefly to get rid of their importunities. Very often, in a state of 
.sickness and deplorable misery, the Irish cannot get the least relief from the parish, and are 
totally dependent on private charity. _ 

I don’t know who would do the hard work of the town, such as mortar-making, brick- 
making, &c., if it was not for the Irish. 

In general the Irish marry earlier than the English. In some senses this is a disadvantage ; 
in a moral sense I look on it as an advantage, since it prevents prostitution. I think there is 



* Mr. 'Peach afterwards sent me the following explanation of this part of his evidence: 

’ After leaving you this evening I was reflecting seriously upon the replies that I made, and I 
consider that I was not correct in one reply, namely, respecting the general character of the Irish in ttiis 
town. I said that I considered they were men, in general, who were obliged to leave their own 'y 
for some transgression or other, and’ that, as some Irish priests had remarked, they were the scum ot tre 
country. This I wish to correct by confining the remark to one-half, or thereabouts. Where the > is 
are good, (and there are many of them,) they arc downright good; but when they arebad they are ciowu- 
rifTht bad. and of course thev do not let me know them. ^ 

6i4J-»«».,ry,lS34. Enw. PuAoH, 
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less prostitution nraong the Irish, in proportion, than among any other nation I am acquainted 
with. As a priest, I neither recommend nor dissuade early marriages. The Irish very 
seldom marry Englishwomen ; they arc a distinct community. 

The number of marriages performed in St. Chad’s has decreased of late years. The reason 
of this diminution is that many of the Catholic priests refuse to marry Irish Catliolics unless 
they have been previously married at church, as the marriage of Roman Catholic priests is 
not legally valid in England. Hence it occasionally happened that some Irishmen, who had 
been only married by the priest, deserted their wives, and left their children bastards. The 
Irish refuse to go to church, looking on it as a sin ; the English Catholics have not this 
scruple. 

I have some Italians in my flock, perhaps 12 families, who came over poor, and have 
raised themselves to comparative affluence as tradesmen. No Irisimien have raised them- 
selves in the same manner as the Italians. There is not so much prejudice against the 
Italians, as intiuders, as against the Irish ; they are not so much feared as a body, and they 
are not such rivals to the poor English, not having the same occupation. 

I should think that there are 6,000 Irish under my c 



Maviiages 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Deaths 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Anno 1831 

1832 

1833 
Anno 1831 

1832 

1833 



32 

30 
15 

31 
31 
52 



BIRMINGHAM. 



Rev. Ignatius Col- 
, lingridge. 



Baptisms 




. Anno 1831 


. 170 


Ditto . 




. 1832 . 


. 181 


Ditto 




1833 . 


. 198 



Extracted from the registers kept at St. Chad’s chapel, Birmingham, 
stated that, as far as he could judge, all of them were Irish. 



Mr. Collingridge 



Mr. Thomas Alcock, Master of the Birmingham Workhouse. 

In the last quarter 943 trampers have been admitted into the woi khouse, and relieved with Mr, Thomas Alcock. 
board and lodging, birt not with money. About a third of these, probably, may be Irish and 
Scotch. They resort to large parishes, .such as Birmingham, as the small parishes will not 
relieve them. 

Within tlie last few years the number of trampers has very considerably fallen off, on 
account of the discipline in the workhouse. 

All the able-bodied men are put to labour ; but there is no employment for women or 
children. We have few Irish men, they arc chiefly women and children. The husbands 
separate from their wives and children, who are taken into the house, and agree on some 
place to meet them at. Not many Irish come after harvest time. From conversations I have 
had with Irish and Scotch trampers in the house, I believe that many pass their time in 
wandering about tlie country ; they have told me it is their only means of living. I have 
recognised some in passing as having been passed before. I once searched an Irishman, 
who came with his family casually for a night’s lodging, and found four sovereigns on him. 

He stated, when applying for relief, that he had no money. He had earned this money by 
harvesting. The Irish harvestmen are well conducted; but the regular trampers are the 
most insolent, abusive, and ungrateful of men. When w'e lodge harvestmen in the summer, 
we observe, when they go out in the morning, one or two others loitering about with the 
sickles, who no doubt keep the money. This is on their return. The Irish vagrants are 
not worse than our own ; they are all as bad as can be. All of them are occasional pilferers. 

Once we made them very comfortable ; but they stole the sheets, and now they sleep on nigs. 

The Irish are very u’ary ; they do not talk about the money they gain, ’’rhey do not sit 
round the fire, like the English tramps, talking of what they get. The English and Irish do 
not appear to associate much. The English tramps cannot be corrupted by the Irish, as 
they are past all possibility of corruption. 

Many Irish children are brought into the workhouse by the street-keepers for begging. 



Charles Z/oyd, Esq., Secretary of the Birmingham Mendicity Society. 

Mr. William Phillips, Register Clerk to the Birmingham Mendicity Society. 

Mr. Lloyd. — This society is supported by voluntary contributions : tickets are furnished to Charles Lloyd, 
the subscribers, to be given to beggars. The following account shows the amount of relief Mr. William Phil- 
given to the Irish : — Ups- 

Return of the number of Irish resident in Birmingham who have been relieved from 1st 
June 1831, to 31st December 1833. 





Men. 




Children 


Total. 


From 9th May to 31st December 1S31 . . 


37 


50 


104 


191 


From 1st January to 31st December 1832 


112 


138 


260 


510 


From 1st January to 3ist December 1833 


99 


123 


290 


512 


Total 


248 


311 


654 


1213 
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The Irish are about one-eighth of the whole number relieved. In addition to the cases 
included in the above return, out of 3,459 beggars relieved, 794 were Irish. 

We find the Irish beggars more frequent in their applications than the English. If they 
are told that they will be passed homo, they say they would rather starve in England than 
in Ireland. The fact is that more charity is to be got in England than in Ireland. The Irish 
have no feeling of independence ; the most respectable do not mind begging or receiving alms. 
We have had several cases of English ivives left destitute by their Irish husbands, having lojt 
their settlement by their marriage. 

3ir. PhiUips.~T\\Q Irish vagrants are more troublesome and importunate than the English; 
rather more come in the harvest season, in their way from Ireland. At first we had many 
coming back ; but as we searched them, and found money on them, we refused those assistance, 
and no more come now. They appoint a treasurer, and the others beg, and very frequently 
they leave their wives and children to beg their way home. Great numbers of the Irish va- 
grants go about the country, and never return to Ireland : wc have had the same families from 
time to time. Irish parents send out their children to beg in the town, and punish them if they 
do not bring home a certain sum. I never knew the English do this. In the course of exami- 
nation of Irish vagrants I have often found that their passage from Ireland ivas paid for them ; 
they stated by order of the mayor. In the lodging-houses of the beggars there are only 
straw beds; some of them lie on shavings, or on the floor, or on benches. The bricklayers’ 
labourers go to the common lodging-houses, where they have mattrasses, rugs, and blankets. 
If the Irish see another Irishman in distress they endeavour to assist him. It often happens 
that, if a young man gets a good place, all his family will flock to him from Ireland, and fasten 
upon him, and he is forced to leave the place in order to get rid of them. 

Mr. Lloyd. — I know a case of a man who was recently driven away by his mother and sisters, 
who came from Ireland. 

Mr. Phillips. — The chief body of subscribers to this society are English. There is no indis- 
position on our part to relieve the Irish ; no distinction of nations is made. We relieve them 
according to our means, and the wants and deserts of the applicants. Out of a given number 
of Irish, there are more applications for charity than out of an equal number of English in 
the same class of life. I never witnessed any unwillingnesss in the public of Birmingham 
generally to relieve the Irish. 

Mr. Lloyd mentioned that at the time of the Irish distress a proportionally larger sum 
was contributed in Birmingham than in most places. 

Mr. Phillips. — I should think that there arc 10,000 or 11,000 Irish in Birmingham. 



Mr. George Rcdfem, Prison-keeper of Birmingham, and Deputy Constable. 

The Irish are not so dishonest as the English of the same class, but more riotous when 
drutilc. They get drunk on Saturday evening and Sunday ; having eaten little in the week, 
a small quantity of spirits has much effect on them. Their general habits appear frugal and 
sparing. They are rarely drunk on week-days after Monday. They fight with one anotherin 
public houses and in the streets : the quarrel is frequently about the merits of tlieir respective 
counties. Irish rows are more frequent in summer than in wintei-, because the weather tempts 
them into the open air. Sometimes at that time there arc eight or fen Irish dninken rows on a 
Sunday. The English never make drunken rou's of this kind; an English row is between two 
persons, who generally fight with their fists. The Irish fight with any thing; sticks, pokers, 
or any weapons, but never with fists.^ 

The Irish women are as well-behaved as tlie English women, and there are not many Irish 
prostitutes. Of the two, the Irish women are more dishonest than tlie men. The Irish rarely 
intermarry with English women. English women do not like to many an Irishman, do not 
like to venture themselves away from their native town. The Irish have not large families 
like the English generally; not more than two or three children. They bring up their chil- 
dren very ill ; send them out begging, and according to their ages so much money are they 
to get. Sometimes the childi'en, when sent out to beg, learn from others to steal. 

Irish laboiirers get the same wages as English : there is no disinclination to employ them at 
equal wages. Most of them are employed as builders’ or plasterers’ labotirers. These men 
ai e much trusted about houses, and they do not steal. Those who come for the harvest some- 
times stop and work for masons. In plastering some have risen to be plasterers; but only 
plain plasterers, not ornamental hands. English mechanics will sooner sweep the streets, or 
wheel sand, for 6^.or 7 j. a-week, than become masons’ labourers for 13s. a-week. If the Irish 
get into manufactories it is not to learn the trade, but merely as drudges. Many of them 
I'ise in the world and better themselves ; few rise above public-house keepers. The Irish show 
less ingenuity and cleverness than any other class of men. Now and then there is a shrewd 
man : hardly any have shown any talent in the public meetings, of which there have been 
very many in Birmingham of late years, with speakers from the working classes. They have 
not taken a prominent pai't in political agitation or trades’ unions. 

Many of the Irish in Birmingham come from Roscommon and Tipperary. 



Mr. John Wallhew, of Birmingham, Builder. 

I have in general 50 Irish labourers in my employ; sometimes as many as 70; they are 
all labourers, only three or four are in highei- branches, — one a stonemason, one a car- 
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penter, &c. We don’t take Irish labourers for choice; we can’t get English: the Irish re- BIRMINGHAMi 
quire a great deal more of attention to make them do their work — a great deal more instruct- ^ . — 

jug ; if you tell them a thing they forget it the next minute. We prefer the English, not ' • 

because they are more regular or punctual or steady, but because the Irish require to be told 
everything; they get in one another’s way ; wo are obliged to be as particular again with 
them ; we are forced to keep them in sight ; they are obedient ; they do as they are told, if 
they know how. The foundation men ( i. e. men employed in digging foundations) are gene- 
rally English ; their wages are 14s. or l5s. a-week. Not one Irishman in ten could wheel a 
barrow on a plank if you turn your back on him. 

They ai-e well-conducted when at their work ; they live very hard, and save money ; many 
of them buy good clothes, and appear well dressed on Sunday; many of them do not; they 
frequently save money, and take it home to their relations in Ireland; on these occasions they 
stay away about a month, more or less ; sometimes the same men remain with me from five 
to fifteen yeare ; one man worked for me fourteen years, then ivent away for a year, or fifteen 
months, and came back to me, and has worked since for four or five years ; he is still a common 
labourer, and gets conimon wages ; the common wages are 13s. a-week, the same for English 
and Irish ; sometimes they get an extra allowance of a shilling a-week in busy times. 

I have known several instances of Irish labourers marrying an English girl, but not many 
times; the English and Irish do not mix; the English labourers do not like them, chiefly be- 
cause they think they lower their wages ; the English do not associate with them, and do not 
learn bad habits from them ; the Irish live together in certain quarters, generally in a low 
neighbourhood; they inhabit lodging-houses where the English labourers would not live ; they 
lie together like pigs. I once searched all the Irish lodging-houses in Birmingham for an 
Irishman who had committed a murder; and in several houses 12 or 14 were sleeping in a 
small room not mom than 13 feet square; in one house a bed was fixed over the head of the 
stMi's ; they sleep four, five, or six in a bed. 

The Irish seldom get any better; they are horn bricklayers’ labourers, and they die brick- 
layers’ labourers. I have known some Irish joiners get into business, but very few; one man 
got into good business, but failed after a few years. I know that some of my Irish labourers 
can read ; some of them appear very ignorant. 

If ever they make up their minds to do anything, they don’t mind whether they kill a man 
or not; they do it in cool blood. 

They come from all parts of Ireland. 



Mr. William Whittle, Builder. 

I have twenty applications of Irish for building-work for one English ; English like farming, Mr. IVillian 
or employments in shops, better. The wages of Irish and English are about the .same; if any 
thing, the English get a little more, but the difference is not worth naming. Sometimes six 
Irish will apply on a Monday morning ; they are birds of passage, and go about the country ; 
if they gel worl<, they work ; if not, they do as they can ; they subsist on one another ; they 
appear to be very kind to one another. One man who worked for me sent money regu- 
larly to his mother in Ireland ; lie used to leave so much every Saturday, and then draw it 
when it amounted to a certain sum. Another of my labourers used to send money to liis 
family. Those I employ are very steady ; they don’t look forward, or attempt to rise in the 
world ; I never heard of one making money and setting up in trade ; they don’t seem to wish 
it; tlieir ideas don’t carry them beyond their labour; they are only hodmen, and few get to 
be bricklayers. There are more of them every day; they come over in spring, and go back in 
winter ; some; however, stop, and do not return. 



Mr. James Holmes, Plasterer, of Birmingham. 

I have generally eight to sixteen Irish labourers in my employ ; they work as plasterers’ Mr. James Holmes. 
labourers, to do the heaviest of the work, to fetch and carry, and to attend on the plasterers ; I 
have one Irish plasterer, a very civil steady man — you would hardly think he was an Irisli- 
man. The labourers’ wages are 12^. or 13 j. for six days; in summer they work two hours 
a-day more, and earn more ; the Irish labourers will work any time ; the generality arc very 
industrious and very honest. I have some who worked for me ten years, and I never knew 
anything against their honesty ; they are much tnisted about houses, and there are no com- 
plaints against them ; if one among them is detected in a petty theft, the others will avoid 
him ; I consider them very valuable labourers, and we could not do without them; by treating 
them kindly they will do anything for you; I would trust them in anything about my house. 

Before I came to Birmingham I could not bear the thoughts of an Irishman ; now I would 
sooner have an Irishman than an Englishman for a labourer ; an Englishman could not do the 
work they do when you push them; they have a willingness to oblige, which the English have 
not ; they would die under anything before they would be beaten ; they would go at hard work 
till they drop, before a man should excel them. They show as much ingenuity and skill as the 
same class of English; they require more looking after; they talk more at work; they don’t 
require more instructing than the English ; they only require looking after, to keep them 
to the collar; my business requires a better kind of men than the bricklayers’ labourers, and 
therelbre we look out for the best men. ’I'liey are very charitable one to another when a new 
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one comes ; an old hand null sham sickness to put in a relation or friend newlj' aiTived till he 
gets into the way of the place, and, in the mean time, will go elsewhere to get work for him- 
self. I don’t think this feeling arises from the ill-treatment of the English. They recommend 
men of their on n tribe ; they prefer w'orking with men from the same part of the country as 
themselves. One man working for me went to work at Kank Heath, in Stalfordshire, staid 
two months, and saved 10s. a-week out of I5s. Id . ; when he had saved £6 he sent it to his 
father in Ireland. I know several other instances of their sending money to their relations in 
Ireland, from £3 to £6. I have advanced money to them in winter, sometimes to the amount 
oi' £3 apiece, and they have staid to work it out. In the hard winter, three years ago, I let 
five or six have money weekly, to the amount, on the whole, of from £2 to £3 apiece, and 
they all worked it out ; any one of them might at any time have gone away and cheated me. 
The unmarried men generally go hack to Ireland in winter, and return in spring. The 
English do not come from the country parishes, because they are settled j those in Bir- 
mingham work in the factories. If it was not for the Irish we could not get the work done. I 
never observed that they taught bad habits ; nothing of the kind. I think that the prejudice 
in England against the Irish labourers arises from not being acquainted with them ; the 
English labourers don’t like the Irish ; they say if it was not for them they would have good 
wages. 



John Mouchel Baynham, Esquire, Surgeon of the General Dispensai^, and of the Town 
Infirmary of Birmingham., 

As relates to the town infirmary piacfice, I have a sixth part of the town under my care. 
There are probably at least 2,000 Irish in my district. Almost all these live in the greatest 
poverty and filth, infinitely worse than the same class of English ; they are mostly bricklayers’ 
labourers. These persons are not so well off as an Englishman who gets 13s. aweek, because 
the wife and children do notliing towards the support of their family ; the children have no 
moral or domestic education ; they live in a state of nature-. Three houses which I remem- 
ber, each containing three rooms, are occupied by 18 or 20 persons apiece. The Irish in 
Birmingham are the veiy pests of society. They generate contagion. More and worse cases 
of fever, and other infectious diseases of a spontaneous origin, occur among them, and the 
acute diseases of which they become the subjects are fatal in a much larger proportion, than 
among the English ; they are chiefly liable to fever. The reason of this fatality is not the 
poverty of the subject, but the want of ventilation and cleanliness of person. The only chance 
I have is to get them removed into the infirmaiy, where they necessarily undergo ablution, 
but the chilch’cn cannot be removed, and during a long illness they are never washed, so that 
their skin becomes coated with filth, and there is great difliculty in inducing perspiration. They 
object to opening windows ; the reason is their want of body and bed clothing. They all com- 
plain of a smothering about the heart, whatever may be their disease, and it is difficult to 
elicit any thing satisfactory fi'om them. Sometimes they exhibit wonderful shi’ewdness and 
quickness of reply, but generally a stupidity quite marvellous. It is sometimes impossible to 
make them give any account of themselves ; this is by no means the case among the English 
in general. Generally they bear illness well, and allow disease to become worse, before they 
complain, than an Englishman would. They are patient and endui-ing in suffering. Although 
anxious to obtain medicine, they do not place confidence in it, and think spirits and wine a 
specific, particularly in diseases of children ; an Irishwoman would walk any distance Or 
make any exertion to get medicine, and then not follow the instructions of the medical man, 
and especially neglect all moral directions. They expect it to act as a chai-m. Hence the 
probability of relieving an out-patient is very small. 

The Irish are often the subjects of small-pox; they have not the sense to understand tlie 
advantage of vaccination ; it is not that they have a prejudice against it, but they do not appre- 
ciate it. 

I scarcely rememocr any instance of an Irishman of that class getting on in life. The 
men appear very hioital in their habits to one another. They show much affection to their 
children, and do not ill-treat their wives more than English of the same rank. The women 
many very early, or at least attach themselves to one man. They appear to have many 
children, and the mortalityis very greatamong them. My professional knowledge would lead 
me to think that common prostitaition is not frequent among the Irish women. Diseases which 
are the result of promiscuous intercourse occur less frequently among the Irish than I should 
expect, and more among the men than the females. I do not think that incest or unnatural 
crime is the consequence of their sleeping together promiscuously. They appear to have very 
little sense of religion or propriety. They do not live so well on equal wages as the English. 
Their dinner is composed principally of potatoes, besides which they have occasionally salted 
fish or meat. The English rarely live on potatoes alone, as the Irish do. The Irish have no 
management or economy. There is more irritability of temper among them than among the 
English. 

They keep themselves distinct, and do not mix with the English. I think their moral 
influence is very trifling. The English generally view the poor Irish as an inferior order of 
beings, and thei-efore do not associate with them. In that way the Irish have the reputation 
of Jews. They live together from taste, and from the exclusion which is maintained against 
them ; and hence they do not improve, as they have not the instruction which living with the 
more respectable of the poor English would be likely to communicate. 
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John Thoma .<! — Has a Farm four Milos from Birmingham, on the Warwick Road. BIRMINGHAM. 

In harvest time Irish labourers get l’2.v a-iveek, a quart of beer a-day. and tliey arc lodged -fo/m Thomas 
at night in a barn ; frequently a dinner is given them on Sunday, and sometimes also on 
Thursday. When they tvork fay the piece uiey ivill earn I5 j. a-week ; in other respects the 
same; they get rather lower wages than the English; they are less neat in their work. 

Frequently too many come, and will work for low wages, as low as S.v. a week. When they 
leave us they go on to Staffordshire, and get back in time for their own harvest. Most of them 
have a little land. Those that worked for me (in 1825) were exceedingly frugal ; out of 
seven persons, six were veiy orderly ; the seventh was disorderly, and the others refused to 
work with him. The English dislike their being employed ; the master is forced to protect 
them from abuse. 

I think that they get less now than some years ago ; more come over, and prices are lower. 

In my farm all the harvest could have been got in, whatever might be the weather, without 
the Irish ; the workmen in the manufactories, particularly the nailers, go harvesting in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham. 



The following information, with respect to the share which the Irish have taken in combina- 
tion at Birmingham, was furnished by a member of the central committee of the trades’ 
union, Feb. 1834: — “ The Irish do not take an active part in the trade union meetings: 
the labourers have a union of their own ; they have not yet given in their adhesion to the 
central committee, and the latter body have no immediate reason to expect that they will do so. 
Their own management of business is shrewd and clever ; they have accumulated large funds, 
are regular in their payments, and transact their business pleasantly with each other. But 
all this applies to their own private lodge, as they do not take part in the public business of 
the general meetings, or join in the discussions of the central committee. As to funds, the 
sum collected by the Irish labourers is larger in amount than that of any other lodge.” 



Mr. Holmes, Plasterer, of Birmingham. 

1. Would the introduction of a compulsory maintenance in Ireland for the aged and impo- Mr. Helmet. 
tent adults diminish the Irish immigration into this part of Great Britain ? 

I should think it would diminish them. 

2. Would it be advantageous for this town and neighbourhood if the Irish emigration 
could on a sudden be completely stopped ? 

It would not be any advantage to the town. 

3. Could the work of the town be done, or could the harvest in the country be got in, 
without Irish labourers ? 

The work of this town could not be done without the Irish labourers. 

4. Has the Irish competition lowered the general rate of wages in this town and neighbour- 
hood ? and, if so, in what departments of industry, and to what extent ? 

If the Irish competition was withdrawn, the wages here to labourers would be considerably 
higher. 

5. Has the Irish immigration increased the amount of the poor rates in this town and 
neighbourhood ? 

I do not think it has. 



Potteries; — Information furnished hy a Gentleman on the spot, January 1834. 

I find at Stoke and Lane End that there are very few Irish, who do only the drudgery work, Potteries.. 
such as bricklayers, hodmen, &c., and never attempt the manufacturing; are very civil and 
orderly ; and are found advantageous, as the native population is fully employed in the 
more ingenious and skill-requiring works, and the Irish work something cheaper than hands, for 
the laborious duties they undertake, could be found in the surrounding country. Wages are, for 
the Irish, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per diem, and in the pottery work they vary from 3s. to 5s. 6d., and 6s. 
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No. II. 

STATE OF THE IRISH POOR IN LIVERPOOL. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC BAPTISMS 



LIVERPOOL . 
Number of Irish. 



Years. 


Total 

Number. 


1788 


. . -0 260 


1794 


309 


1797 


312 


1798 


367 


1799 


391 


1800 


459 


1801 


412 


1802 


487 


1803 


485 


1804 


531 


1805 


528 


1806 


584 


1807 


583 


St. Peter's, Liverpool, 



16th January, 1834. 



Total 



Years. 


Number. 


1808 


571 


1809 


593 


1810 


.. 764 


ISIl 


803 


1812 


667 


1813 


632 


1814 


704 


1815 


801 


1816 


. . 855 


1817 


887 


1818 


972 


1819 


. . 1,072 


1820 


. . 1,021 



Total 

Years. Number. 

1821 .. 1,100 

1822 . . 1,100 

1823 .. 1,217 

1824 .. 1,415 

1825 . . 1,398 

1826 . . 1,620 

1827 . . 1,554 

1828 . . 1,590 

1829 . . 1,625 

1830 .. 1,750 

1831 .. 1,872 

1832 .. 1,980 



■William Maverick, 
Parish Clerk. 



From returns furnished by the Roman Catholic priests it appears that the Roman Catholic 
baptisms in Liverpool in 1833 were 2,237. 

As to the proportion of Irish among these baptisms, — 

Dr. Youens states that, with regard to the baptisms at St. Nicholas's chapel, “ he can 
safely say that by far the greater number of names are Irish.” 

Of the baptisms at St. Peter’s Mr. Robinson states that two-thirds are Irish. 

For St. Anthony’s the following numbers are given : — 



Total 

Year. Baptisms. 

1831 . . 295 

1832 . . 359 

1833 .. 430 



Of Irish Extraction. 

Males 104, Females 79, = 183 
„ 127, „ 118, = 245 

„ 152, „ 135, = 287 



Ratio of Irish, 1831, tW 



1832, tVV i 1833, 



If the baptisms at St. Anthony’s may be taken as a fair specimen for the whole baptisms 
of Liverpool, about three-fifths of the Catholic baptisms would be Irish. 

It is difficult to determine the number of Irish Roman Catholics in England from the 
number of baptisms, as, from the recent date at which the great immigration lias taken place, 
there is not the ordinary proportion of aged persons in the population, the immigrants being 
c hiefiy men and women in the prime of life. 

Ill Glasgow the ratio of the annual births to the population, including still-born, has been 
•ascertained by Dr. Cleland (Statistics of Glasgow, p. 260,) to be 1 in 29 ■ 47. 

In Stockport the Catholics, in 1831, were 2,569; the births, in the same year, 1.50: this 
'gives 1 baptism in 17'12. 

In Wigan, according to a census taken in the two Catholic districts, in 1829, the uinnbers 
are as follows : — • 

Population. Baptisms. 

St. John’s, 3169 .. 186 = 1 in 17-03 

St. Mary’s, 3200 .. 115 = 1 in 27 -82 



6369 



301 =r 1 in 21-12 



The Catholic congregation of Dukinfield, in Cheshire, was ascertained to be 4,000; in 1833 
there were 251 baptisms : i. e. 1 baptism to 15- 53, persons. 

In 1831 the Roman Catholics in Glasgow were 26,965; the Roman Catholic baptisms in 
that year were 1,320; that is, 1 baptism to 20-42 persons. 

If, therefore, it is assumed that the Irish baptisms are two-fifths of the Roman Catholic 
baptisms in Liverpool, and that there is 1 baptism to 18 persons (which is probably rather 
over than under the truth), the following conjectural estimate may be made of the increase of 
the Irish Catholic population of Liverpool : — 
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Year. 


Roman Catholic 
Baptisms. 


Esiimaled 
Number of Irish 
Baptisms. 


Estimated 
Number of Irisii 
Caiholius in the 
Population. 


1800 


459 


275 


4,950 


1810 


764 


458 


8,244 


1820 


1,021 


612 


11,016 


1830 


1,750 


1,050 


18,900 


1833 


2,237 


1,342 


24,156 



There are no statistical data for calculating the number of Irish Protestants in Livei'pool 
and its neighbourhood. 

I annex an estimate of the total number of poor Irish in Liverpool and its suburbs, fur- 
nished to me by Dr. Duncan (whose evidence see below, p. 18), which probably exceeds the 
truth. 



Estimate of the number- of Irish in Liverpool, so poor as to be unable to pay for medical 
advice, by Dr. Duncan. 



Houses rated at £12 and under, in the parish of Liverpool, 15,985. 

Number of inhabitants in each house estimated at 6^. 

Inhabitants of houses at and under £12 rental .. (15,985x6^) == 103,902 

Add, for Toxteth Park, Edgehill, Kirkdale, &c. . . . . . . . . 24,098 

(Viz. Total population 39,000 : estimated proportion at and 

under £12 rental, 24,098.) 

Total Inhabitants, at and under £ 12 rental, in Liverpool and outskirts 128,000 
Deduct for individuals residing in these houses able to pay 

for medical advice . . . . . . . . . . 8,000 



120,000 



Proportion of Irish, estimated from records kept at the North Dis- 
uensary, one -tliird (allowing for greater proportion of disease among 
Irish) 40,000 



Evidence taken January 9 — 18, 1834. 

Passage of the Irish between Dublin and Liverpool . — Vagrancy. 

Mr. Samuel Perry, Agent to the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company. 

The steamers of this Company carry a great number of poor Irish between Dublin and Mr. Samuel Perry. 
Liveipool, and Belfast and Liverpool, both ways : the chief part are carried to and from 
Dublin ; about one-tenth more go to Belfast. The regular charge for_ deck passengers is os. 
per head, both ways, both to Dublin and BolfastV> During an opposition the rates vary, and 
sometimes have been &d., but only for a few days. We never vary our charges either way 
from any other motive than opposition. If the Irish have come at a low rate, and gone back 
at a high rate, this has been mere accident and not design. During the whole of last summer 
our feres both ways were 3 j. 6d. All the poor Irish who come to Liverpool from Dublin 
come in our packets. 

The Government boats bring none, so that, with the exception of a few who come m sailing 
vessels, we bring all that come through Dublin. Sometimes, in May_ and June, preparatory 
to the hav and corn harvests, they come over to the number of two to five hundred in a vessel. 

We are forced to exercise great vigilance, in order to prevent being defrauded of the fere ; 
they practise all kinds of tricks to ovSde payment. But in general they are well-behaved and 
perfectly sober on board, both going and coming; whenever a disturbance arises, it is to avoid 
the payment of their passage money. The drovers, who have charge of the cattle which are 
brouo-ht over in the packets, are uniformly drunken, and are very troublesome when on board. 

They ai-e quite a different class from the harvest-men. The harvest-men in general do not 
bring over their wives and families; when they do, they are paid for by the head, except 
children in arms. t . i • i i e ^ 

Scarcely a day passes but I send over gratis half a dozen poor Irish, either males or females, 
who, being destitute in this country, are desirous of returning. 

They are in the habit of bringing gold to be exchanged for bank of Ireland notes m our 
office, and hence I can judge of the amount of their earnings. Some yeai^s ago, during a wet 
season, the greater part of those who had been in Lincolnshire earned Irom £10 to £15; 
generally, however, they get from £4 to £7 each man. Very few of them are passed as pau- 
pers; most of them pay their way back. , 

I have ascertained, from undoubted authority, that the Dublin Mendicity Society ha.ve not 
ever paid the passage of Irish families or paupers to this country, except females with children, 
left behind by English who had resided there, and who had returned to England. 

The following is a return of the number of deck passengers earned m the vessels ol the City 
of Dublin Steam Packet Company, between Dublin and Liverpool, m the last seven years. 

App. G. ^ 
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From the 1st February 1830, to the 1st February 1831 
,, 1st February 1831. to the 1st February 1832 
„ 1st Februai'y 1832, to the 1st February 1833 

Total in 3 years 



To Dublin. 

Deckers 31,794 
„ 32,596 

„ 21,829 



Prom Dublic 

31,454 

39,788 

20,618 



98,860 



Total number of Deckers carried in 7 years, ending 1st February, 1833. 

To Dublin. From Dublin. 

200,096 188,988 



Mr, George Forwood, Assistant Overseer of the parish of Liverpool. 

My department is that of transacting all the parochial business which requires a reference 
to the magistrates ; and that includes the passing of the Irish paupers to Ireland. 

This subject has come under ray observation for more than twelve years. The Irish come over 
from 500 to 700 in a steam packet, principally in the harvest time; a considerable number of 
these have families with them, and others have their families follow. ‘I'hey have been brought 
over in numbers for Is. a head, and they never pay more than 5s. for the passage to England: 
the latter is the common price for their passage back to Ireland, exclusive of provisions. 
Those who have been over before become a description of leadera of gangs, and under the 
guidance of these persons they branch off in different directions to all the counties leading 
from the London road.- 

All these are agricultural labourers when they are in England ; many of these will stay if they 
get any kind of employment, as hod-men, porters about the docks, &c., and become domiciled. 
The harvest-men send their families begging about the country while they are at work, and 
when their work is over, it is a common practice for them to give their earnings to one of their 
party, with whom they appoint a place of rendezvous in Ireland, and they then apply to be 
passed as paupers. In two cases at Liveipool, where Irishmen were refused passes, their 
banker was found at the docks, and when he had been brought up by the constables before 
the magistrates, the moneys deposited with this man were handed over to the claimants, 
amounting in the one case to £7. 7s., in the other to more than £13. They often buy clothing 
in England. In general the great bulk of them make no objection to go to Dublin ; in some 
cases they apply to be sent to Cork, Belfast, Derry, and Newry; we very rai'ely send them to 
any place but Dublin. 

A large portion of Irish get settled in the parish by renting houses of £10 a year and up- 
wards, for one whole year. They contrive this by living in a cellar or in a room, and under- 
letting the rest of the house. The Irish do not seem to have any disposition to depend on 
their own resources ; they are less provident than the English, Scotch, or Welsh, of all which 
nations there are a great many at Liverpool ; and thus they apply more frequently for, and rely 
more upon, parish relief, than the English. The parents are frequently in the habit of sending 
their children out to beg ; the children have often said to me that they dai-ed not go home till 
they got 6d. or Sd., as the case might be. We have frequent applications against the Irish for 
neglecting to maintain their families. There are more Irish prostitutes in proportion than 
English. Many Irish girls come over from Dublin to get into service, and they go astray. 
The Irish live together in considerable numbers, in a very small circumference, in certain 
quarters of their own ; and they dwell together in low lodging-houses, where they pay from 
2d. to 3d. a night. They retain the habit of waldng dead bodies, on which occasions they 
carouse and often spend a week’s earnings, and frequently beg in the neighbourhood, and 
^PP^y the parish as if for the purpose of getting a coffin, and then employ the money in 
drinking over the body. In point of character for honesty we make no distinction between the 
Irish and English labourer. There was a turn-out among the tradesmen, in 1833, but it was 
chiefly confined lo the natives, and the Irish took little part in it. The Irish have never 
appeared prominently in any disturbance, except drunken rows. 
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An Account of tlie Irish Poor, removed under Magistrates’ Orders, and passed from Liverpool to LIVERPOOL. 

Ireland, at the expense of the County of Lancaster, in each Year, beginning with 1824, and ending ^ 

with 1821, distinguishing those passed from the Parish of Liverpool, from the County ofLaiicaster, 
and from other Counties. 





Ftt)m within the cuimty oi' Lan- 


From other Coiwlies. 






















































Liverpool. 


otlier places 


o . 


Middlesex. 


.theri.laces. 






1824 


1,455 


151 


1,606 


476 


399 


875 


2,481 


1825 


1,588 


279 


1,867 


673 


488 


1,161 


3,028 


1826 


2,443 


1,848 


4,291 


826 


1,311 


2,137 


6,428 


1827 


2,803 


962 


3,765 


1,379 


911 


2,290 


6,055 


1826 


1,956 


522 


2,478 


1,173 


698 


1,871 


4,249 


1829 


1,522 


1,442 


2,964 


1,177 


945 


2,122 


5,0SC 


1830 


2,799 


682 


3,481 


1,443 


755 


2,198 


5,679 


1831 


2,669 


649 


3,318 


1,576 


969 


2,545 


5,863 


From Liverpool 


17,235 














From other places 


6,535 


6,535 












From within the 






23,770 










county of Lancaster 
































And other Counties 




. . 




6,476 


6,476 








15,199 






15,199 




15,199 






39,869 












39,869 



The numbers of Irish poor passed from Liverpool between 24th October 1832, and 25th 
October 1833, are 

From the parish of Liverpool . . . 2,975 persons 1,558 passes 

From Middlesex and other places . . 2,137 „ 935 „ 

5,112 persons in 2,493 passes 



Parochial Expenditure of Liverpool for the relief of the Irish Poor. 

The following extracts from reports of the Select Vestry of the parish of Liverpool from 1824 
to 1828 will shew that the increased expenditure on account ofthe Irish poor luvs been the 
subject of serious complaint in that town. 

Report of 1824, April 20th. — “ The favourite object of the two preceding Select Vestries 
having been the curtoilment of the expenditure for the relief of the out-door poor, but little 
under this head, it may have been supposed, remained to be accomplished by their successors. 
The parishioners will learn, however, with satisfaction, that a further saving has been effected 
in this item, of upwards of L 1,600. 

“ A reduction to such an extent, from a charge which had been diminished by considerably 
more than one half, in the course of the two fonner years, may be regarded by some, as the 
operation of a more restrictive system in the application of parish relief, rather than of any 
real amelioration of the condition of the poor. Such an inference, however, cannot fairly bo 
drawn from the practice of the Select Vestiy. In dispensing relief to the daily applicants, 
they have exercised a sound discretion in adapting the kind and quantum of that relief to the 
necessity and circumstances of each case, and indeed they have not unfrequeiitly extended 
parochial assistance when it was not required, or perhaps even permitted by the law. 

The class of paupers, more particularly here alluded to, consists of the lower order of Irish, 
who, tempted by the facility of communication, and the prospect of obtaining employment in 
the manufacturing districts, resort hither with their wives and children in ovcnvhelming num- 
bers. It is impossible to behold such a mass of misery and wretchedness but with feelings of 
compassion ; and yet to administer indiscriminately to its relief, is only to hold out encourage- 
ment to others, and ultimately to increase the evil. An immediate removal back again to their 
own country, though sanctioned by the law, might be considered a harsh proceeding and has 
never been resorted to. 

“'After a fruitless journey, therefore, into the interior, the same unfortunate individuals 
return, in the course of a few weeks, in a stiU more deplorable condition, and again become 
chargeable to the parish or county. It is no exaggeration to’ state that of the casual poor who 
obtain temporaiy relief^ two thirds are composed oftiris description ; and such being the natural 
consequences of an easy and unrestricted intercourse bebveen two countries so diffei-ently cir- 
cumstanced, in respect to the maintenance of their poor, there is no hope of the grievance being 
abated but by legislative interference.” 

Report of 1827, April 17th. — ““ Upwards of 7,000 persons, have been passed this year from 
Liverpool to Ireland, (of which number 3,343 were by this parish) many of whom have 
trr„relled from the most southern counties, and some even from Bristol, which port, as well as 

B 2 
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LIVERPOOL, that of London, ought to relieve this county from a great portion of these vagrants; as numbers 

of them, either from sickness, absolute want, or arriving here in the last stage of pregnancy, 

become a serious burthen to this district ; others, perhaps encouraged by the many humane- 
institutions established in this town, resort hither for the mere purpose of availing themselves 
of their bounty, particularly that of the ladies’ charity. The churchwardens have been in 
conference with some of the resident county magistrates, who are quite alive to the subject, for 
the purpose of devising some plan to prevent this parish being burdened with the Irish poor 
li-om distant parts of the kingdom, and although it is not yet matured, the Select Vestry hope 
their successors will proceed in the accomplishment of this design.” 

Report of 1828, April 8th. — “The Irish poor constitute a large portion of the applicants 
for casual relief, independent of the trouble ^nd charge arising from the numbers who have to 
he passed home at the expense of the county, no less a number than 2,254 having been passed 
by this parish during the year. 

“The Select Vestry have for several years directed their attention to the diminishing of 
the latter expense, and, last year, the subject was noticed in the House of Commons by Lord 
Stanley who has this Session obtained the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
subject, with a vie^v to remedy this grievance. The importance of this subject will appear 
from the follo\\'ino- statement of the numbers received and passed from Liverpool to Ireland. 



In 1825. 182(5. 1827. 



From Middlesex 


733 


1,020 


1,453 


Total 3,206 


From other Counties 


591 


1,420 


794 


2,805 




1,324 


2,440 


2,247 


6,011 


From Lancashire 


1,978 


5,843 


3,491 


11,312 




3,302 


8,283 


5,738 


17,323 



This statement exhibits in a strong light the heavy charge borne by this County to which 
Liveipool contributes so largely ; for of these 17,323 passed from hence during the last three 
years, 11,312 have intruded themselves, or have been driven from other parishes or counties, 
into the county of Lancaster. The charge upon the county in the year ending June 1827, 
was nearly £37,000, of which this parish has paid about £700. The Select Vestry entertain 
stroncr hopes that, in the present session of Parliament, some means will be adopted to effect a 
more equal distribution of this vexatious burthen.” 

The parochial expenditure of Liverpool, in respect of the Irish poor not having settlements 
in the parish, falls under two heads : — 

First. Relief given to Irish as casual poor in the w'orkhouse. 

Second. Relief given to Irish as casual poor out of the workhouse. 

With regard to tlie fii-st of these heads, viz., relief given to unsettled Irish in the workhouse, 
the following facts will afford some means of estimating the expense arising from this source. 

On the loth of January, 1834, there were 1,530 paupers in the Liverpool workhouse, and 
among these there were the following numbers of Irish, 

50 persons from 3 to 10 years of age. 

88 „ from lOtolS „ „ 

9 „ IVom 20 to 25 „ „ 

198 „ from 30 to 88 „ „ 

Total . . 345 

Of these 345 Irish, about one third had settlements in the parish ; so that in January, 1834, 
there were about 230 Irish admitted into the workhouse as casual poor. The number of 
casual poor at that time in the workhouse who were not Irish, was about 160. Three fourths 
of the patients in the fever hospital belonging to the w'orkhouse, and about a fourth of the 
patients in the sick wards of the workhouse, were Irish. 

The total expense of the Liverpool workhouse, in 1832, was £11,795. 15s. lOc^., so that if we 
reckon that the unsettled Irish in the workhouse are usually about 230 out of 1,830, or about 
one eighth, their share in the annual expense of the workhouse would be less than £1,500, even, 
including the costs of the establishment ; and it is to be observed that the establishment would 
I'cquire to be kept up if unsettled Irish were never admitted. 

Witli regard to the second head, viz., relief gh'en to unsettled Irish as casual poor out of the 
rr oi'khouse, the following evidence of Mr. Mackinlay, the secretary to the Select Vestry, rvill 
explain their share in the only items in the expense of the out-poor for 1832, in which they 
have any concern, viz., Relief to out-poor £13,724. 15^. 9d. and children of out-poor employed 
in weaving £263. 7^. 8c^ From his evidence, it appeal's, that probably not far from £6,000 
of these sums was given to the unsettled Irish, which, added to their share in the cost of the 
workhouse, would show that in 1 832 the parish of Livei'pool expended, in the relief of unsettled 
Irish, about £7,500. 



Examination of Mr. John Mackinlay, Secretary to the Select Vestry of Liverpool, since 1821. 

'iilc.JohnMackinhy. £13,724. 15^. 9d. paid for out-poor in the parish of Liverpool in 1832, I 

should suppose that at least a half went to the Irish ; probably scarcely a quarter of these had 
a legal settlement : those who have resided in Liverpool from fifteen to twenty years, we con- 
sider entitled to relief as if they were parishioners ; we never remove them when they apply for 
relief. We either afford them temporary relief out of doors, or offer them an asylum iii the 
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workliouse ; we scarcely ever make a compulsory removal, except under very peculiar circum- 
stances. We relieve in cases of sickness or accident without making a practice of forcing a 
removal when the parties are recovered. Often we offer to pass a pregnant Irish woman wiio 
applies for relief, and she refuses, saying, she has got the ladies’ charity. 

The only other item in the account of the out-poor for 1832, which concerns tlie Irish, is 
children of out-poor employed in weaving, £263. 7s. 8d. of which, probably about a half is for 
unsettled Irish. 

From enquiries which we have made at different times, the parish officers have ascertained 
that poor persons have got relief from various charities at the same period, and at a time wlien 
they were also receiving parish relief as casual poor. I have known several instances of preg- 
nant women, both Irish and others, receiving relief as casual poor from the parish during- their 
confinement, when they were assisted by the ladies’ charity. I should be inclined to think that 
the charitable institutions of this town, in some degree, increase mendicity, especially among 
the Irish. ° 



Mr. William Shaw, Overseer, Constable, Comptroller of Taxes, Surveyor of Highways, and 
Assessor of tlie Township of Evertoii for the last fourteen years. 

I have observed for the last fourteen years that nine-tenths of the vagrants in Everton and its 
neighbourhood have been Irish of the lowest class. They are very importunate in begging. 
Their distress appears to be real ; and when threatened with apprehension, they have repeat- 
edly asked me to do so, as it would be bettering their condition. In many cases the number 
of children prevents our apprehending them, as the children cannot be separated from the 
parents without the expense of maintaining them, and parents would often desert them. 
There are few resident Irish families in the townships of Everton, West Derby, and Kirkdale. 



Expenditure of the Public Charities of Liverpool for thereliefofthc Irish Poor. 
THE LIVERPOOL CHARITABLE SOCIETV. 

The following is an account of the money expended by this Society for several years past. 



Year 1828 ■ 


Persons relieved. 


Money expended. 


- - 5,629 - - 


£303 


19 


4 


1829 - 


- - 9,026 - - 


381 


18 


0 


1830 - 


- ■ 12,578 - - 


422 


5 


0 


1831 - 


- - . . 


289 


6 


0 


1832 - 


- - 


261 


19 


7 



Examination of Mr. /o/in 7^Iadcl^^e, Agent for the Charitable Society, and Secretary of th : 
Strangers’ Friend Society of Liverpool. 

The following statement contains a correct account of the Charitable Society. 

LIVERPOOL CHARITABLE SOCIETY. 

Established in 1823 and managed by membei-s of the Established ChurclL 

Its object is to visit and relieve the sick and distressed poor at their own habitations. Its 
animal income is about £240. 

Relief is cidministered by the visitors on the recommendation of subscribers, and its amount 
is regulated by the nature of the case. It is seldom given in money, chiefly in articles of 
provision and fuel ; wearing apparel and bed clothing are also occasionally furnished. 

Imposition is guarded against, — first, by no relief being given until a careful personal investi- 
gation by the visitor, at the dwelling ofthepoor, into the circumstances of each case. Second, — by 
the relief being very rarely given in money. Third, — a comparison, by the visitors at their monthly 
meetings, of the information which they have collected. And fourth, — by a register of cases 
of gross imposition which come under their notice. The number of persons relieved in 1 832 
amounted to 6,600, the proportion of Irish relieved is probably about one third of the whole 
This ratio is considerably below that of the Stranger’s Friend Society, of which the relief of the 
stranger poor constitutes a leading feature. The Charitable Society devotes its attention 
chiefly to the sick poor of Liveipool, making the administering of spiritual instruction and 
consolation a main object of their visits. 

The writer of this has been closely connected with several of the relieving societies in 
Liverpool, (especially with the two now named,) for several years past, and has, in bommon 
with many others, long regretted the number of poor wandering Irish, who, through the ^vant 
of a national system of relief at home, as well as other causes, are induced to cross the 
channel, and become burthensome on relief societies on this side the water. Many such 
unfortunate persons would, (it may safely be affirmed,) but for the relief afforded to them, 
especially by the Strangers’ Friend Society, have literally perished through want. It may 
be added, that, in consequence of the heavy drain upon the charitable funds in Liverpool by 
the destitute Irish, it is not unfrequentiy found impossible to devote to our own towns’ poor 
relief adequate, added to the exigencies of their case. Were the societies freed from the 
responsibility of attending to the wants of the Irish population (a responsibility which under 
present circumstances they feel must be met), they could not merely alleviate, but, in many 
instaimes, by increased rcHcf, wholly remove the distress which attaches to the native poor. 

John Radcliffe 



: LIVERPOOL. 
Wr.JohnMackinlay, 



Mr. PFilliam Slaw. 



Mr. John Radcliffe. 
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LIVERPOOL. The cases of attempted imposition mentioned in the above statement are numerous, and 

; — consist chiefly of the lower Irish ; sometimes they state cases of false distress ; frequently they 

IHt. John Raddiffe. change their name and their lodgings, in order to conceal their identity. There is a class 
of charity-hunters who make a regular trade of imposing on chai'ities, and especially on 
pj'ivate individuals who prefer being their own almoners to subscribing to charities. By the 
exertions of the visitors of the charitable societies of this town, this evil has been much 
diminished during the last live years, perhaps by half ; the professional beggars now scarcely 
dare to apply ; if they apply and are refused on the spot, but are presented with a note, they 
destroy the note sooner than be subjected to the examination of the visitors. These pei-sons 
will then go to the individual recommending them, and state that their application for relief 
has failed, through the fault of the society ; and some of the subscribers, X am sorry to say, 
listen to tiiese representations, and we have lost their support in consequence. These remarks 
apjily genei'ally to all the charitable societies of Liverpool. 

No religious distinction is made in giving relief by any charitable society in Liverpool. 
None of the visitors require the person relieved to pray with them, or make prayers a con- 
dition for relief : they may offer prayers, but never require them. If we know a case of this 
kind we should condemn it ; a visitor who did such a thing would not, if he persisted in it, 
he allowed to act. 

THE LIVERPOOL DISTRICT PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

This society was established in 1830, and the following statement exhibits the amount of 
its income since its establishment : — 

£. s. d. 

Year 1830 407 17 9 

1831 1,486 II lOi 

1832 1,687 15 3J 

The following exti'aefs from the annual reports of this society relate to the amount of 
relief given by it to the Irish poor : — 

Report for 1830, p. 12: “An objection has likewise been raised against the society for 
relieving so many of the Irish poor. 

“ To this your Committee can only reply, that there is no alternative at present between 
the plan pursued with regard to them and allowing them to starve, and that numbers of 
them, by having lived and laboured long in the town, have established a claim to public 
sympathy.” 

Report for 1831, p. 6 : “While dwelling upon this, the relief department of this society, 
it may not be unfitting to point out the fearful dispropoi'tion between the numbers of Irish 
applicants and those of other countries. Out of 11,303 relieved, 8,069 have been from 
Ireland ; heavy as this burthen must be, it appears unavoidable ; many liad by long residence 
gained a charitable settlement ; many were women and children left by their liusbands to 
casual charity : and so long as the Irish poor are situated as at present, this chai’ge upon the 
funds of the society cannot, it is feared, be much diminished.” 

Report for 1832, p. 7 : “ The number of Irish applicants still continues veiy great ; 7,809 
out of 15,209; and the Committee trust that the Commission about to be appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the poorer clas.ses in Ireland, \vill elicit such information as 
may enable the legislature to devise some expedient whereby the abundant produce of that 
fertile island may be made more available, than it at present is, to the subsistence of its poor 
inhabitants, and that the English will not be compelled to jnaintain both the Irish poor and 
their owm.” 



Mr. James Shaw. 



Examination ol Mr. James Shaw, Agent of the District Provident Society at Livei-pool. 
This society is supported entirely by voluntaiy contributions ; the greater proportion of 


the subscribers are English. 






We visit all applicants for relief; and relief is 
the visitor. 


given according to the 


recommendation of 




In 1830. 


111 1831. 


Number of reliefs given to English 


1,015 


1,925 


„ „ Irish 


2,460 


8,069 


„ „ Welsh 


252 


881 


„ „ Scotch 


116 


325 


„ „ Unknown 


54 


103 


Total 


3,897 


11,303 



This is an account of tlie number of times that relief was gi\^en, whether to the same or 
to different persons. 

The following is an account of the number of jjersons and families relieved ; so that, if the 
same person or family was relieved several times, his or their case only occurs once : — 



In 1832. 

Number of fiimilies or individuals relieved, English . . 1,796 

„ „ Irish . . 3,096 

„ „ Welsh . . 756 

,M „ Scotch . . 198 

,, „ Foreigners . . 144 

Total . 5,987 
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In awarding relief no distinction is made between the Irish and English ; no distinction LIVERPOOL. 

is made as regards religion or country ; no question is ever asked about religion, either at 

the office or by the visitors. I have been in the habit of visiting the Irish at their dwellings ; Show,] 

there is usually more distress tlian with the English. 

They commonly live in cellars, and have very little furniture ; a stool and a table, but 
sometimes only brides by tlie fire-sido to sit on : the bedding is generally very miserable ; 

' they sleep on the floor, generally on straw, with nothing but a rug or quilt. 

The Irish are more addicted to begging than the Engl^ish, ancl tliere are more impostors 
among the Irish than the people of any other country. They sometimes hire bad cellai-s for 
the express purpose of being nsited there, which they make look very miserable, and live 
in another part of the town. I have detected three cases of this kind among Irish during the 
last two months. I have never known cases of this land among the English. The Irish 
(also the Welsh) send out their children to beg, and require them to get a certain sum in 
the day, generally &d., except on market day, when they require 18c?. A boy about nine 
years old, singing in the street, was once brought into our office nearly naked ; he was 
fiirnished with a jacket and trowsers, (which cost ISs. 6 t?.,) and when told to home ho 
began to cry, saying he had not made 6 c?. ; he said he would be beat unless he had made 6 c?. ; 
lie had obtained by begging : he was furnished with a sixqrenny loaf, and when he was 
taken horne by the visitor, his parents cursed the visitor for interfering with their family, 
and told him their children should go out to bog and maintain them ; the hoy requested his 
old trowsers might be thrown, away, saying that otherwise his mother would pawn the new 
ones. This was an Irish case. It is only the professed beggars among the Irish who ill use 
their children ; the respectable Irish poor are very tender to them, and try to get them into 
schools, and to bring them on in the world, ancl do as much for them as the parents of any 
other country. I think the Irish beggars more depi-avcd ancl more numerous than the 
English beggars. There are probably from 500 to 600 Irish beggars in Liverpool. 

We take deposits from poor persons, and for IOj. paid we give 6 c?. premium. 

In 1831. In 1832. 

Amount of Deposits . . £2,570 3 10 . £5,946 18 

Number of the Depositore . 1,224 . 3,489 

Paid back to Depo.sitors . , £2,086 18 lOJ , £5,380 3 11^ 

Premium allowed on this sum . 81 10 9| . 207 15 lOj 

The object of this plan is to enable the poor to save money when their wages are hio-h, or 
when they are in work, in order to pay rent, to provide winter stores, &c. I cannot° state 
precisely the numbers of the different countries, but I have no doubt that there is a fair 
proportion of depositors among the Irish. I think that the Irish labourers are as provident 
as the English in the same situation of life. I often visit the dwellings of Irish labourers, 
and I generally find them as clean and tidy, their wives ancl children appear as comfortable, 
as those of the English of the same class. 

STRANGERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 

The following is an account of the sums distributed by the Strangers’ Friend Society for 
several years bcick ; 

£• c?. £. s. d. 

1827 .. .. 74011 61 1830 .. .. 1,185 211 

1828 .. .. 531 2 4 1831 .. .. 617 14 9 

1829 .. .. 421 10 1 1832 .. .. 549 5 0 

These sums do not include the expenses of the establishment, printing, &c. 

Mr. Radcliffe, the Secretary to this Society, states generally that about one-half the whole 
number of individuals relieved by the Strangers’ Friend Society for several years past consists 
of poor Irish. 

The following extract from the report of this society for the year 1831 shows, more pre- 
cisely, the proportions of the natives of the different countries relieved in that yeai- : 

“ It may suffice to state, that the society’s funds have been expended in relieving the wants 
of 3,640 families, averaging 15,000 persons 5 that, in effecting this result the number of visits 
made by your visitors has amounted to upwards of 10 , 000 ; and that the majority of the cases 
relieved were sick cases. The classification of these famihes as to country stands nearly thus : 

Irish 1,907, Welsh 839, English 805, Scotch and others 89; total 3,640.” 

" With comparatively few exceptions the relief to individuals has been given in articles of 
provision and fuel.” 

_ The following statement shows the proportion of relief given to the Irish poor by this So- 
ciety in the two last years ; 

Of which were Average 

Cases Relieved. Irish. Rehef. 

In 1832 . . . . 3,590 . . . . 1,637 . . . . 4s. 

1833 .. 2,140 .. .. 987 .. .. 5s. 



Examination of Mr. William Comer, Member of the Committee of the Strangers’ Friend 
Society. 

I have been one of the principal managers of the Strangers’ Friend Society for the last Mr, William Comer. 
twenty years. During the three last years, since the institution of the Provide.it District 
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LIVERPOOL. 
Mr. William Coiner. 



Society, we have chiefiy confined ourselves to strangers ; tliat is, non-panshioners of Liverpool. 
The bulk of the non-parishionei-s in Liver})ool are Irish and Welsh, who came to seek for 
labour. Comparatively few poor English come to search for labour m Liveipool, not one- 
half of the Welsh, nor one-quarter of the Irish. The Irisli who come here are very destitute; 
they represent that in their country they can only starve or beg. __ 

No case is relieved (unless of very urgent distress) without a personal investigation, at the 
party’s lodgings. The amount of relief varies from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d., according to the size of 
the iamilv. If it is a case of sickness, we should continue this allowance for five or six weeks, 
but usually not more than two or three. Our object is to relieve the funds of the town of 
them either by findiiio- them employment or by passing them home. We generally relieve 
in food, and sometimes in fuel, and when necessary, in money, particularly in cases of sickness. 
IVe o’ive assistance in many cases of confinement. W^e have female visitors for that purpose. 
To those cases we distribute a little flannel and other necessaries. We also relieve in soup. 
Tliere is an institution in this town for making soup in the winter months and selling it at a 
low price one halfpenny a quart, and frequently, when necessary, to distribute it gratis. Last 
year we look £185 of their tickets at one halfpenny a quart ; but they gave us £110 of this 
sum We never find any difficulty in increasing our subscribers in time of urgent distress, 
either for the soup or the Strangers’ Friend Society; and that may be said generally of the 
other charitable institutions of Liverpool. The soup is made of the best rice, oatmeal, and 
pearl barley, seasoned with pimento, molasses, and salt. It is excellent, and very nutidtive 
and palatable ; it is useful to children; it prevents sickness; with a little bread or potatoes, 
it is excellent food for a working man. Probably four Irish to two Welsh and one English 
apply for this soup. We consider the applications for soup an excellent entenon of distress : 
they will not come from a great distance unless they are in real want. Sometimes there are 100 
poor people outside waiting for it. The quantity distributed in a day varies from 200 gallons 
to 1,000. We have very frequently distributed 1,000 gallons in a day. We have two distri- 
buting houses, one at the south and the other at the north of the town, in the thick of the 
poorest population. A quart of this soup, with a little bread and potatoes, is a meal for a 
workintr man, and for two to three children. A pint would be enough for a woman. The 
best erfterion of the excellence of this soup is the eagerness with which, when m want, the 
poor apply for it. It may be abused by persons who have families of children, but not to any 
<Tveat extent, as we seldom give more than two or three or four quarts at a time to a family, 
the best recnilated charities are liable to be imposed on ; but I think the Soup Chanty and the 
Strano-ei-s’ Fi-iend Society are as little liable as any. We have no security that persons not in 
real distress will apply for soup at a halfpenny a quart, except the trouble which they have in 
fetching it, the liability to be detected by their neighbours, and the general appearance of 
wretchedness which they exhibit to the distributors. 

We make no distinction of religion ; our visitors never require the poor to engage m prayer 
ogainst their inclinations. 



THE LADIES’ CHARITY. 



I’lie society was established in 1796. Its purposes are described in the following extract 
from the ticket furnished to subscribers. 

The relief afforded by tliis charity is - confined to poor married women, having one 
child livino- at the time of application ; to poor widows whose husbands have died during 
their preoniaiiey, who have resided twelve months within the township of Liverpool and 
the novtlTpavt of Harrington, including Hill Street; and to the wives and widows of soldiers 
and sailors absent on His IMajesty’s service, or discharged within six months. It is desired 
that o-reat attenrion be paid to the moral character of the applicants, and their mobility 
to obtain relief from other sources. No woman is entitled a second time to the benefits of 
the charity, unless, upon reference to the register, it shall appear that her last child has been 
vaccinated. . , , . 

“ Persons who may be deemed proper objects of this charity are expected to produce their 
marria.re-ccrtificate, or other satisfactory testimonials of their marriage; and they will receive 
from tlm Matron one quarter of a pound of tea, one pound of soap, and one pound of sugar: 
and the midwives are directed to expend 2s, 6d. in the purchase of coals, barley, and other 



necessaries. 

The^following is a statement 



of the number of persons relieved by this society since 1815 : 



Number 



Year. 


of Objects 
relieved. 


1815 


1,072 


1816 


1,268 


1817 


1,623 


1818 


1,653 


1819 


1,358 


1820 


1,749 


1821 


1,632 



Year. 


Number 
of Objects 
relieved. 


1822 


1,427 


1823 


1,491 


1824 


1,506 


1825, 


1,360 


1826 


1,576 


1827 


1,527 



Year. 


Number 
'of Objects 
relieved. 


1828 


1.603 


1829 


1.608 


1830 


1.714 


1831 


1.752 


18S2 


1,489 


1833 


. . 1,402 



The income of this society has varied from about £1,100 to about £700 a year. In 1831 
its receipts were £843. 12s. 6ci.; in 1832 they were £875. 17 j. 3d; in 1833 they were 
£811. 17s. . - 

IVith recrard to the share which the Irish have in the relief given by this society, Mrs. 
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Ellison, the Matron, states, that " out of 1 ,402 patients attended in the year 1833, she thinks 
she may with confidence say from 800 to 900 were Irish, in the most destitute state, wanting 
every comfort. ’ 



Examination of Mrs. Ellen Ellison . — Has been Matron of the Ladies' Charity of Livei’pool 
for twenty-one years. 

We used to admit the Irish when they had been in town from three to four months. Since 
1st April, 1832, it has been required that they should have been twelve months resident be- 
fore they could be relieved. This change was made in consequence of the state of our hands. 
Thei'c was a great diminution in the number of Irish relieved in consequence of this change: 
they were the chief persons excluded by it. The wives of the reapers came over with them, 
and remained a burthen to the charitable of Liverpool while their husbands were at the har- 
vest, and were often confined here ; some of them acknowledged to our nurses that they came 
over on purpose. 

Besides the things mentioned in the ticket, we lend bed linen, and we give baby linen, 
where the parties are destitute of the means of providing them. But wc avoid lending bed 
linen to the Irish, as they pledge it. We never suffer it to go into lodgings. I think that 
more of the infants of the Irish die young than of other classes. 1 have means of forming a 
judgment when mothers return for the charity again, and say they have lost their children. 
We are as strict as we can, and we rarely deviate from rules, except in cases of great distress. 
We keep a very strict superintendence over all our nurses, in order to guard against deception. 

Our society is also a vaccination society, and is the means of vaccinating a great number 
of children. I never observed more prejudice against vaccination among the Irish than the 
Eno’Usli ; on the contrary, they are anxious to come, lest they should be neglected at a future 
period. 

With regard to the marriages of the Irish, we take an attestation from the priest that the 
parties have been married either in Ireland or Liverpool. W’’e consider a priest’s marriage in 
England as sufficient for the purposes of our Charity. 

THE LIVERPOOL NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR. 

The Night Asylum for the Houseless Poor (established by the exertions of Mr. Egerton 
Smith) is a house of which all the rooms are furnished as dormitories : hut, instead of beds, 
the inmates sleep on wooden shelves, placed one above the other against the wall, (as in a 
guard-room,) and no bedding is allowed except rugs or blankets. With a few exceptions, all 
persons presenting themselves before six o’clock in the evening are harboured for the night, 
and no one is allowed to go out till the following morning. There is a complete separation of 
the sexes ; a strict discipline is enforced, and no alloavance of food is given. The rooms are 
kept warm, clean, and day, hut no luxury or comfort of any kind is provided; nothing but 
mere shelter from the elements. The following are the Rules required to be observed all 
the lodgere in this Asylum. 

1st. The inmates of the Asylum must be in their quarters at six o’clock eveiy evening, 
and rise next morning at. six o’clock in summer, and seven in winter. 

2nd. No person to be admitted in a state of intoxication. Persons who remain all night 
must wash themselves next morning. 

3rd. The inmates to keep their respective rooms clean ; and those who will not assist to do 
so will not be allowed to remain; 

4th. No nails must be driven in the walls, nor must they he otherwise defaced. The 
rooms to be fumigated once every day : and it is requested that great care he taken to avoid 
setting the rooms on fire. 

5th. The rugs, blankets, &c., to be taken out every morning to the yard, to he shaken there, 
and afterwards to be returned to the rooms, and folded up. 

6th. No blasphemous or indecent expressions, fighting, loud talking, singing, or gambling, 
will be allowed, and those who violate this rule will be turned out. 

7th. The Asylum to be cleared of its inmates every day fi'om ten to twelve o’clock. The 
street door to be locked every evening at. six o’clock. Is^o person belonging to the Asylum 
that is out will be admitted after that hour. 

8th. No person to take any bundle or parcel from the Asylum without their previous 
examination by the superintendent. 

9th. No clothes, potatoes, or any other food, to be washed in the rooms, but at the trough 
in the yard. 

10th. The men are not to climb over the gate, the wall, or any other part of the building ; 
any of the inmates so offending shall be dismissed from the Asylum. 

N.B. The inmates are cautioned not to be seen begging in the streets. 



Examination of Mr. John Coijlan, Superintendent of the Night Asylum. 

Our books are kept with great regularity, and our numbers can be depended on. I have no 
doubt that the countries of the persons admitted are generally stated correctly. Each appli- 
cant is separately examined. 

The following account was extracted from the book kept at the Asylum, showing the pro- 

App. G. C 



LIVERPOOL. 



Mrs. Ellen EUhen. 



Mr. John Coglan. 
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portion which the Irish and Scotch bore to the whole number admitted in a summer and 
winter month of the year 1833. 



Admitted in 


July 1833. 


In Deoembst 1833. 


Total number 


- 296 


306 


Of which were Irish 118 


100 


Scotch 


- 16 


13 



At first we took in the Irish haivest-men ; they came in droves on their retuni from England, 
and in such numbers that we were forced to refuse to admit them as a general rule, though 
stragglers are occasionally taken in. I have no doubt that a great number would come even 
of those who had £3 or £4 in their pockets. Many of them remit their money by friends 
and relations, and stay after tlie harvest to dig potatoes. The. Irish bring more wives and 
children to this Asylum than the other people ; and there are more wives and children of Irish 
wandering about without their husbands. Beds in lodging-houses, such as the Irish frequent, 
are to be had in Liverpool for Zd. a-night, and even for less when there are numbers come 
over. 

The harvest-men are generally well conducted and sober. 



LIVERPOOL DISPENSARY. 

Examination of William Henr^j Duncan, M. D., Honorary Physician of the North Dispensary 
of Liverpool. 

We have two classes of patients; the one, those attending at the dispensary; the other, home 
patients. My practice has been among both classes, and I have had extensive opportunities of 
seeing the Irish in their dwellings. My share of patients attending at the North Dispensary 
m the year 1833 was 4,007; of these i,8l3 were Irish. The proportion of patients among the 
poor Irish is greater than among the other poor; the Irish poor are probably about one-third 
of the poor population of this tomi. I attribute the greater proportion of disease among the 
Irish to their living in crowded, ill-ventilated, dirty habitations. The Irish live chiefly in 
lodging-houses and cellars, four or five families — frequently more than that — inhabiting the 
same house ; sometimes two or more families in the same cellar. They are frequently liable 
to rheumatisrn, fever, and chronic diseases of the lungs. These are the prevailing diseases of 
all the poor of Liverpool ; but, as these arise from the badness of the dwellings, and as the 
Irish live in the worst dwellings, they are moi'e liable to them than others. 

The females are also liable to indigestion, caused by bad diet, and their custom of drinking 
tea and coffee, and dram-drinking. We have great difficulty in making all the dispensary 
patients attend to our directions; the Irish and Welsh are equally bad in this respect, and are 
together worse than the English. 

With respect to cleanliness, both of persons and dwellings, and in attention to comfort, the 
Irish are much inferior to the English and Welsh. I have not observed that the Irish neglect 
vaccination, or that the small-pox prevails among them more than the English. When the 
cholera was in this town it prevailed more among the Irish, in proportion, than among the 
English. Out of the cases which I attended the mortality was greater among the Irish. I 
attribute this difference to want of proper food and clothing, and of well-ventilated and clean 
habitations. The Irish formed the bulk of the cholera mobs, and these mobs ceased after 
the address of the Catholic clergy. The reported deaths by cholera in 1832 amount to nearly 
2,000. There were probably several hundreds not reported. 

Tile Irish seem to he as contented amidst dirt and filth, and close confined air, as in clean 
and aiiy situations: what other people would consider comforts they appear to have no desire for; 
they merely secm_ to care for that which will support animal existence. Frequently there are 
four or five beds in a room, just large enough to hold them, and four or five persons sleep in 
each bed. There is no distinction of age or sex. Among the lower class of prostitutes there 
are a great number of Irish, but among the better class comparatively few. There is a greater 
mortality of infants among the Irish than the other classes : I have no doubt whatever as to 
this fact. They are in the habit of e.xposing their infants to the outward air in all weathers. 
The Irish mothere are accustomed to keep children at the breast a long time ; they state 
their reason to be their inability to give them proper food if they w'ean them. I have known 
them sometimes suckle children for three years. Two years is very common. 

They often appear to he veiy indifferent at the death of their children, and sometimes 
express satisfaction at it, saying that they ought to ho thankful to God for taking away a 
child when they have so many left to provide for. This feeling is not confined to the Irish, 
but I think it prevails more among them than others. The poor in general appear to be 
more grateful to the medical man when the child dies than when it lives. This, perhaps, 
arises from the circumstance that in the worst cases the medical man bestows greater atten- 
tion on the patient. I find in general that the Irish appear to be more grateful to their medi- 
cal attendant than any other class of dispensary patients. 

The morality of the poor Irish is of a lower order than that of the poor English. There are 
more cases of husbands deserting their wives among the Irish than among the English. 

They are also more dishonest. I don’t think that the invalidity of Catholic marriages 
solemnized in England is the cause of the de.sertion of Irish wives by their husbands in Liver- 
pool. In most of the cases of the kind which have come to my knowledge the parties were 
married in Irelaitd. 
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I have known many instances where Irishmen have brought over their wives and families, LIVERPOOL 

and left them in Liverpool when they went into the interior in search for labour, in the con- — TTT: 

fidence that they woiild be supported by the parish, and these persons apply to me, thinking 
that my recoipmendation to the vestry will be attended to. The Irish patients frequently 
apply to me for a certificate that they are not fit to be moved, (although they know that they 
are fit,) in order to prevent being passed to Ireland if they apply to the parish for relief. 

From what I have seen the impression on my mind is that spirits produce a greater effect 
on the Irish than on others. It makes them, in fact, insane when under its influence, and 
they are then so violent as to be regardless of the consequences of their acts. 

Proportion of Irish Patients affected with Cholera, 1832. 

Total number attended by Dr. Duncan, 261. 

Of this number 91 were Irish, being rather more than one-third. 

The cholera districts to which Dr. Duncan was attached were not situated in that part of 
the town chiefly inhabited by Irish. 

Proportionate Mortality among the Irish Cholera Patients, 1832. 

Cases. Deaths. 

English 145 25 Rather more than 1 in 6. 

Irish 91 24 Rather more than 1 in 4. 



Examination of Mr. Thomax Oxborn Dobson, House Surgeon of the South Dispensary. 

The district of the South Dispensary includes all that part of Liverpool which does not l\Ir. Thomas Osbor 
belong to the North Dispensary. Rather less tkm half the cases receiving relief from the Dobson. 
South Dispensary are Irish. The poor Irish are predisposed to the disease.s, i’rora which they 
suffer, by their low cbet, tneir lack ot clothing, and want of cleanliness, to a greater degree 
than the poor English or Welsh. The Irish often complain of pain about the heart in an 
indefinite manner, without sufficient, ground; this prevails among the English also, but not 
to the same extent ; the Irish describe their symptoms more cleariy than the Welsh who can 
speak English. 

The Irish rvomen marry younger, and there is a greater mortality among the children up 
to four years than witii the English, especially during an epidemic. They do not rear so large 
a proportion of their children as the English or Welsh. 



Proportion of Crime among the Irish in Liverpool. 

Examination of William Parlour, Esquire, Superintendent of the Police of Liveiqjool — Has 
been in office three years and a half. 

In general teims, of the number of persons taken in custody in Liverpool, one-third would William Parlour, 
be Irish, whereas the Irish are not more than one quarter or two-ninths of the entire popula- Esquire, 
tion. The following return shows precisely the proportion of crime among the Irish and the 
other nations forming the population of Liverpool. 



Number of Persons appi-ehended by the Police in Liverpool during the yeai-s 1832 and 1833. 





1832. 


1833. 


Irish. 


Other 

CouatrifcS. 


Irish 


Other 

Countries. 


January 


S]8 


831 


316 


825 


February . 


373 


815 


330 


698 


March . 


375 


748 


398 


711 


April . 


331 


837 


358 


834 


May 


383 


998 


386 


852 


June . 


270 


658 


418 


956 


July . . 


23(5 


590 


471 


1005 


August 


394 


732 


462 


937 


September . 


425 


796 


552 


952 


October 


469 


817 


503 


942 


November . 


314 


763 


522 


892 


D,eceinl>er . 


370 


740 


501 


925 




4258 


9325 


5217 


10529 



Certain dasses of crimes are almost exclusively Irish in Liverpool, viz., illicit distilling and 
passing of counterfeit coin. Both of these are practised by persons of the very lowest class, 
such as have no abiding place. They are employed by others, who have capital; their 
employers too are gqnerally Irish. 

Assaults are extremely frequent among the lower class of Irish, and in almost every case arise 
from drunkenness. There are perhaps li’om four to six cases of manslaughter among the Irish 
in a year. Deliberate murders are very rare among tiiem ; two cases of this kind have occuired 
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within the last three years and a half, one of which was committed by an Englishman, the 
other by three Irishmen. There is a great deal of pilfering among the Irish ; many Irish 
women send children out to steal, and maintain them for the purpose of thieving 

There is no organized turbulence among the Irish ; there have been no riots at Liverpool 
ivhile I have been in office ; and during elections and seasons of political excitement there has 
been no tendency to disturbance among the Irish. The English took a much more prominent 
part in the trades’ union in Liverpool than the Irish ; the secretaries and presidents of the 
different clubs were almost exclusively English. The reason is, that the proportion of Iiisli 
mechanics is very small. 

I consider the influence of the poor Irish on Liverpool has been decidedly bad ; they are less 
cleanly in their habits, more addicted to drink, and the women less industrious ; I think it 
would be advantageous to Li\-erpool if no more were to settle in it. I do not think their cheap 
labour has been an advantage, inasmuch as I conceive that English labour may be obtaiiieil 
on equally low terms. They are more persevering in seeking employment ; they will take short 
jobs, and they ai‘e more obsequious to their employers. An Englishman likes permanent 
labour; he will work six days for 18 j., while an Irishman would earn as much by lump work 
in three days, and would idle and drink the other three. 

They alternate between drinking and work : wdien they have money they drink ; wdien it is 
gone they work. 

The Irish come over with an immense number of children, without the means of providing 
I'or them ; they then send them into the streets, and the next step for them is to become 
thieves, so that a large proportion of the juvenile thieves of Liverpool are Irish. 



Examination of Mr. Michael James Whiity, a Native of the County of Wexford, in Ireland, 
the Son of a Farmer. — Spent his early years among the peasantry, in agricultural pur- 
suits; was afterwards connected with trade in Dublin and in several parts of Ireland, 
and subsequently with literature and the press in London; was four years editor of 
the “ Liverpool Journal,” and has been six years superintendent of the nightly watch in 
Liverpool. 

As to crimes against the person, deliberate murder is very rare among the Irish in Liver- 
pool ; manslaughter is not frequent; wounding, maiming, and doing grievous bodily harm, 
which, if death ensued, would be manslaughter, are frequent ; aggravated assaults are frequent 
among them, arising from some sudden provocation and drink. These are the result of the 
drunken ro'^^•s in which u'omen and men are indiscriminately engaged ; I never knew an 
Iri.sh row in which women wore not concerned ; on these occasions they use any thing that 
comes to their hand ; if there is nothing they fight with their fists ; they never fight with fists 
if they can get a weapon. 

As to crimes against property, few robbers or regular thieves are Irish ; there is, however, 
a gi'eat deal of pilfering and dishonesty amongst the lowest class; the thieves are generally 
from London and Yorkshire. 

As to offences against the revenue, the illicit distillation and smuggling of \vhisky are very 
frequent among the Irish of LiverpooL 

The Irish give infinitely more trouble, and are infinitely more riotous and disorderly in the 
streets, than any other class of persons, or than all others put together ; they make a great 
deal of noise, they are in fact more accustomed to a country than to a town life ; I do not 
think that, because they make so much noise in the streets, they get more credit for drunken- 
ness than they deseiwe ; hundreds, I might say thousands of them, spend all their wages on a 
Saturday night ; I have heard several places in Liverpool called Little Ireland, particularly 
Back Portland-street ; they have all been the lowest and most disorderly places in the town. 

The habits of the Irish labourers are not improved by their coming to England : quite the 
reverse, decidedly so. The men become immoral, and they lose ail self-respect ; are more 
neglectful of their persons, wives, and families ; and indifferent to their character, more drunken, 
and in every respect less efficient members of society. 

T’o this there are many exceptions, but the description is too generally true. I apply tlus 
remark not only to the Irish in Liverpool, but to those of London, in which place I am 
intimately acquainted with their habits. I do not think that the Irish have a bad influence on 
the English labourers, move than the Jews have a had influence on the English traders, 
because they are quite a separate and rejected caste; if they exercise any influence at all, it is 
for the benefit of the English, by furnishing a bad example, which is of hourly reference ; and 
I think that a bad example in a minority of a population does not invite to imitation ; quite the 
reverse — it deters rather than otherwise ; consequently I do not think that the Irish bring down 
the English labourer, either by association or by example. Nor do I think that the Irish bring 
down the English by lowering their wages ; in my opinion wages are not at all affected by any 
excess of numbers, the rate of wages being dependent on circumstances with which the paucity 
or superabundance of labourers has little or nothing to do; at all events, an excess of a thou- 
sand in any town will produce precisely the same effect as an excess of ten thousand ; in fact, 
the Irish labourers do not bring down wages, for the Highland Scotch, and all the Welsh, do 
and would work for as low or even lower wages than the Irish ; there is a decided preference 
given to English operatives, so that, wherever English and Irish come in competition, the pre- 
i'erence is given to the English. This remark applies generally ; for example, the Irish are nearly 
excluded from the dock police in this town, and in the watch, preference is given to English; 
but we cannot find them, apparently for this reason, that an Englishman of character, and 
of the necessary quantity of intelligence, is sure to find better employment ; the Irish, however, 
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finding it difficult to get employment in England, are very eager to enter the watch ; the pre- LIVERPOOL. 

ference given to the English in the watch does not arise from any prejudice in the minds of the 

Commissioners, but from a belief in their sriperiority, and perhaps from a desire to meet the 
feeling of the public, who would rather see English. A watchman’s pay is very good, for with 
his wages and perquisites it is not less than 25.v. a-week. 

The Irish are employed in this town, not because they are j^referred to the English, hut 
because they are necessary, perhaps because they arc here. There are not English enough to 
supply the demand ; the English from the country parishes would not be suited to the work of 
the town; the Irish adapt themselves more speedily to it, and are more importunate; they 
thrust themselves forward more. But at the same time the employment of the Irish is very 
uncertain, and they seldom get into constant work. The English are generally more manly 
and candid, and less disingenuous tlian the Irish. This I attribute to the habits of both; 
the Irish peasant has always lived under a kind of local despotism, to obviate the effects 
of which it is necessary that he should call into exercise a certain degree of cunning and 
mental expertness. They more promptly appreciate the circumstances about them than 
an Englishman; this I find to be particularly the case in the Liverpool watcli. 

By these circumstances I account, iu some measure, for the great numbers of Irish labourers 
employed in the large towns of England. I do not think that any change iu the English poor 
law which took away the inducement of the English labourer to remain in the place of his settle- 
ment would enable the English to drive the Irish out of the towns. The English are a more 
located people. The Irish have a notion that any part of the world Is better than Ireland, and 
consequently are fond of a change. I will say unhesitatingly that nine-tenths of the Irish 
settled in England did not come over from necessity, but in a wild spirit of adventure. I never 
knew one who did not express his regret for having come ; but there is a strange pride about 
them, particularly before marriage, which will not allow them to return in poverty. After 
marriage they cannot well go home. They are fond too of deceiving their relations in Ireland 
by representing themselves as much better off than they really are. This too often induces 
others to come over, but on their arrival they are sure to be advised, by disinterested persons, to 
return home. In great towns labour is not constant, but by fits and starts, particularly in sea- 
port towns; hence the Irish, being more importunate, would be sure to shove the English aside. 

Among the labouring classes the Irish are decidedly stronger than the English ; but there arc 
two kinds of Irish who come to this country, and between whom there is a great difference. 

The haymakers and reapers are generally Connaught mountaineers, and arc extremely small 
feeble men ; they appear to be the remnant of the Celtic Irish ; these seldom stop here, they 
go home after harvest. The others are from Leinster and parts of Ulster and Munster ; these 
ai'e generally the porters and labourers about large towns, and in general they are men of very 
robust bodies and good constitutions, arising, in my opinion, from the comparatively little 
labour done in their youth. The com-porters in this town are generally Leinster men, and I am 
told tliat the English are not equal to that work. All the carters are English, and all the 
night-men ; being countrymen, they are fitted to this kind of work; and this confirms what I said, 
before, that the English peasants do not readily adapt themselves to town work. This fact 
also shows that, all the repulsive employments are not abandoned exclusively to the Irish, for here 
we find the English monopolizing the most obnoxious and discreditable of all occupations. 

When speaking of the comparative strength of the English and Irish labourers, I ought to 
have observed that the Irish labourer long resident in this countiy seldom retains either his 
former sti'ength or appearance ; he sinks under the misery of his condition. 

I do not think that the children of the Irish, born in England, are better than their parents. 

I think that they share in the general deterioration. I do not think that their dress or personal 
appearance are igiproved in this country. Considering the vast Irish population of this town, 
and the constant intercourse with Ireland, the number of Irish in affluent or easy circumstan- 
ces is remarkably small. 

There are hardly any of the descendants of the Irish Catholics absorbed and Protestantized 
by the English population. The majority of them living apart among themselves, exclusively 
as it were, afford no opportunity ; and they are sufficiently numerous to resist the pressure of 
opinion around them. The more respectable make converts rather than submit to be converted, 
for they are fond of religious controversy, in which they are very expert, and entei’tain no doubt 
of the superiority of their own religion. 

There is a marked difference in the Irish in England. The Leinster men approximate to 
the English, the people from Munster are less orderly, and the Ulster men are not unlike 
the Scotch. From the western counties of Ulster, however, they resemble the Connaught, 
men iu looks, habits, and language. Comparatively few Connaught men stop in Liverpool ; 
they generally go to London. They are a smaller race of men, and are very national, always 
quarrelling with persons from other provinces about the honour and virtues of their own 
province. There are very few party fights of that kind here, but there are sometimes battles 
between the Orangemen and the Ribbonmen, (both from Ulster and neighbouring counties,) 
these silly people retaining here, where there is no sympathy for either, the absurd enmities 
which disgraced and degraded them at home. The people from the different provinces and 
from the different counties generally associate together. In a general sense they recognise 
each other as countrymen, but still they have all their local prejudices. 

There is infinitely more Irish spoken in London than in Dublin, less in Liverpool, 
but still I am inclined to think more than in Dublin. The children of Irish parents, however, 
seldom prefer to converse in Irish, though many of them understand it. They, of course, all 
speak English; among the better classes, without the accent or “brogue.” 
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General Character' and liahits of the Irish in. Liverpool ; — Kinds of Labour in which they are 
employed. 

Examination ' of tlie Rev. Vincent Glover . — Has had Charge of the Catholic Parish of 

St. Peter’s, Liverpool, since 1816 ; a Native of Lancashire ; was educated partly in Germany, 

and chiefly in Yorkshire. 

When I first came there was a large number of Irish in my flock ; they have increased con- 
siderably since, both by propagation and immigration. At first I liad half the town, now I have 
only one quarter, but the number of the Irish in the quarter is fully as large as it was in the 
half. Within a hundred, all the the Irish in my flock belong to the class of labourers ; those who 
are in work get 2.s. 6c^. a day. They get from Invo to six days’ work in the week ; the work 
depends on the arrival and departure of vessels. They are in general either better or woree than 
the English. Either they are more industrious, honest, clever, and willing, or they are more 
drunken and idle. These two classes are about equally divided. Tile Irish are not good 
managers, they do not live equally well with the English on equal wages. Of those who earn 
from ids. to 16s. a week, the better class maintain their families in tolerable comfort, the worse 
do not. Many who live in squalid filth in cellars are earning good wages. They generally 
marry early, and have laigc families ; their wives are generally Irish. Unless I can depend 
on their going to church 1 refuse to marry them. Not so many desert their wives who are 
not legally married as might be expected; very few do. There is not veiy much prostitution 
among the poor Irish. Their characteristic vices are pilfering, from want, and drunkenness. 
There is not much serious crime among them, except unpremeditated crimes against the 
person, in a state of drunkenness. I am not in the habit of recommending early marriages; 
I have occasionally dissuaded them among the poorer Irish. The genei’al character of the 
Irish for honesty is good ; they am much trusted in this town. Nearly one-half of the prison- 
ers in Kirkdale house of correction are Irish Catholics, and, what makes it worse, we are not 
allowed to attend them ; the reason of this is, that nearly all the lowest orders of this town 
are Irish. The adults from the North of Ireland are always ill-instructed in their religion, 
those from the South alw'ays well-insti-ucted. I think the Irish more apt to learn than the. 
English, both boys and girls. I obseiwe no diiFerence in the Irish, from one another, in this 
respect. The children oF Irish, born in Liverpool, generally go on well ; they learn the 
habits of the English, are more careful and provident than tho.se bom in Ireland. They are 
willing and active. There is a decided amelioration in the fijiglish-born Irish ; the longer they 
stay the more they improve. I think the English improve the Irish, rather than the Irish 
deteriorate the English. I am decidedly of opinion that scarcely any bad influence is 
exercised on the English poor by the Irish. There are many, who came over pennyless, who 
have raised themselves to tradesmen, and some who have become merchants, and retired from 
business. Their want of skill, and not their w’ant of industry or honesty, is what prevents their 
rising. There is little national or religious feeling against the Irish in Liverpool ; if they do 
not rise, it is want of ability and skill, or inclination or indolence. They rarely take part in 
political agitation, except their nation or faith is attacked ; nor have they shown any general 
disposition to turbulence or concerted tumults. I do not think that the introduction, in 
Ireland, of a compulsory maintenance for aged and impotent adults, w'ould diminish the Irisii 
emigration into Liverpool, because I do not know a dozen instances of infirm old men or 
women coming over, and never except to a relative. 

The Irish are much more charitable to one another in distress and sickness than the English. 
They often deposit money in ray hands which they have gained in spring, before they set off 
for the harvest, and claim it when they return. I have had as much as £40 from a common 
labouring man; generally it is under £10. In several instances I have sent over money from 
common labourers to their relations in Ireland, in sums varying from £5 to £10. The Irish 
are necessary in Livei-pool; the labour of this town could not be done without them. Between 
one quarter and one-third of the labouring classes of this town are Irish. In the parish of 
St. Peter’s I believe that there are 5,000 Irish. At Easter 2,500 adults annually Teeeive the 
communion ; none receive the communion under 13, and some not even then, and very many 
neglect it. About two-thirds of these are Irish. Probably about one in three communicate : 
200 boys and 150 girls, and 130 or 140 infants, regularly attend school. The payment is a 
penny a-week for those who have parents and are in work. 

There is no distinction made in the public or private charities between Englisli and Irish, 
except by persons who wish to inculcate their own religious opinions. These persons often refuse 
to give money unless the poor will pray with them. 



Examination of Rev. Thomas Robinson, Resident Priest of St. Peter’s Chapel, an Englishman] 
educated at Liege and in Yorkshire. 

We have about 3,000 communicants in the course of the year. That excludes all chQdren 
under 13, or thereabouts, and others not well-instructed in their religion, and those who 
neglect to communicate ; of these about 2,000 are Irish. My flock is from 8,000 to 10,000, 
and about two-thirds are Irish. 

I am quite sure that the great majority of the poor Irish in Liverpool, who live together, 
are living in a state of marriage, although few marriages, comparatively speaking, are per- 
formed at our chapel. 
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I do not think the Irish have taken a more prominent part than the English in the trades’ 
unions. The Catholic clergy have discountenanced these unions from the beginning, and the 
Bishops have directed us not to admit to communion any persons belonging to secret illegal 
societies, unless they consent to quit the society. These directions have been strictly complied 
with. Before the existence of the late trades’ union there was a secret society in the town, 
among the Irish, connected with some secret society in Ireland ; we succeeded to a great extent 
in putting this dowm, and it is now nearly defunct. 

During the existence of the cholera the Irish took a prominent part in the riots against the 
medical men in the cholera hospital, which was immediately stopped by the publication of an 
address from the Catholic clergy. 

I do not think that any distinction is made inthe administration ofpuhlic or private charity 
between the Irish and the English, except so far that the distributors of alms are occasionally 
disposed to interfere with their religion, and make prayers a condition for their gift. 

I think the Irish have as fair a chance of rising in the world as any other class of 
persons in tins town, except that there are more English and Scotch in respectable circum- 
stances, who, the latter especially, naturally favour their own countrymen. 

I do not perceive much difference between English and Irish labourers in the same circum- 
stances. I think their houses, wives, and children, are equally clean, tidy, and comfortable. 
There are, however, great numbers of Irish in extreme poverty ; during nineteen years that I 
have resided at Liverpool I do not perceive any deterioration in the state of the English 
labourers. I do not think that the Irish have lowered ivages sufficiently to diminish the 
comforts of the English labourer, nor do I think that the example of the Ii-ish has brought 
the English to he satisfied with a lower scale of existence ; I think rather the Irish adopt the 
customs of the English ; those who get wages cease to live exclusively on potatoes, and eat 
meat ; in the same class of life I think the Irish nearly as thrifty as the English. 



Examination of Rev. Thomas Fisher^ Resident Priest of St. Mary’s, Edmund-street, a 
Native of Staffordshire, educated in Germany, and has resided 33 years in Liverpool. 

We have about 3,000 communicants in the course of tho year ; considerably more than one- 
half, perhaps two-thirds, of these are Irish ; a large portion of the Irish in my flock are in a 
very low state, living in cellars and garrets; their furniture is very poor, a pallet of straw, a 
stool, sometimes a table, an iron pot and a frying-pan, a jug for water, a few plates, and a 
leaden or pewter spoon. Persons in this class live on potatoes and stirabout, now and then 
perhaps they may get a herring or a little bacon ; tliey neglect their children, and send them 
out begging. I have no reason to suppose the Irish of this class are given to pilfering. There 
is a good deal of difference between the way of living of English and Irish on equal wages ; 
an Irishman will be contented with his potatoes and herring, an Englishman will get meat. 
Irish who have been here some time, or have served in an English family, learn better habits, 
become cleaner and tidier about their persons and houses ; there is a considerable improve- 
ment in the Irish after they have been here some time. The Irish do not live equally well 
with the English on equal wages ; they marry early, and have large families ; they assist one 
another a good deal, both those who are resident here and those just come from Ireland, whe- 
ther relations or not. Irish unmarried men sometimes go back in the winter, and take their 
earnings to their parents. Occasionally I recommend parties to marry, on the ground of mu- 
tual assistance and comfort, on Christian principles, but. never unless they are able to support 
one another and a family. Many of the Irish who come over as labourers rise to be small shop- 
keepers, provision-venders, and public-house keepers. I think in general the Irish have fair 
play in Liverpool, though many have a prejudice against the Irish chara.cter, and some dislike 
Catholics, particularly for female servants. 1 am not aware of the existence of any wish to keep 
the Irish down, nor do I know that there i.s any desire to exclude them from their fair share 
of public and private charities. 

I should not feel myself justified in admitting to the sacraments any member of the trades’ 
union, or of any society administering secret oaths. I am in the habit of using ray influence, 
as a Catholic priest, to dissuade members of my flock from joining such associations. 

I do not think any considerable part of my congregation have been married in England 
only by the priest; most of them have been either married in Reland by the prie.st, or in 
England at church. 



Examination of Rev. Peter fFilcock, Resident Priest of St. Anthony’s, Liverpool, a Nath'c 
of Lancashire, educated at Lisbon and in England ; — has been in Liveiq)Ool eight years and 
some months. 

Ill consequence of the state of the law with regard to Catholic marriages in England, I 
believe numbers of my flock arc living in a state of legal concubinage. Whenever I perform 
a marriage, I always especially warn the female that, unless the marriage be legalized, the 
man can leave her; and often they promise. We have little difficulty with the English, but 
among the Irish the reluctance is extreme; they feel a conscientious difficulty in going to church. 
The Irish have a wish to marry early, but I discourage marrying under twenty-one for cither 
party, and never marry in such cases without the consent of the parents or other urgent cause. 
There is not much intercourse among the poor Irish before marriage ; in general pregnancy 
IS the consequence, and not the cause, of marriage. The education of the poor Irish is in some 
measure, but not sufficiently, provided for in this town ; they have to provide it from their 
own private resources; they show anxiety to get education for their children. 
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The mutual prejtuiice between Catliolic and Protestant has very much decreased on both 
sides during rhy residence in Liverpool. In a temporal point of view I consider that the 
Catholics labour under much less embarrassment than they did a few years ago, and that they 
are less liable to insults on account of their religious persuasion. 



James Collins, M. D., a Native of Ireland. 

Rev. Francis Murphy, Resident Priest of St. Patrick’s Chapel, Toxteth Park, a Native of 
Ireland, and educated at Maynooth; — has been at Liverpool six years. 

Dr. Collins. — I have resided about ten years in Liveipool as a practising physician, and I 
have had frequent opportunities, directly and indirectly, of observing the habits and feelings 
of the poorer classes of the Irish in this town. My impression from those observations is 
that their habits are very much improved relative to tlieir notions of cleanliness and personal 
comforts generally, and also that their clothes are better than of persons in the same class in 
Ireland. Nearly all the adults wear shoes and stockings; the children, however, in many 
cases go barefooted, even to school, and that in winter. 

Mr. Murphy. — They often allege, as an excuse tor non-attendance at chapel, their want of 
clothes and shoes, which would not be the case in Ireland, as there would be nothing remark- 
able in it. 

Dr. Collins.~l consider their moral conduct is considerably improved in this country, in 
consequence of their experience of tlie necessity of conducting themselves with propriety in 
their respective employments, lest they lose their situations or other means of support they 
may have, and in consequence of the difficulties they may experience on their arrival here in 
getting employment, particularly from their being comparative strangers, and local prejudices 
having hitherto operated to a certain extent against employing them. 

Mr. Murphy. — ^There are two classes of Irish who come over. First, persons who have 
misbehaved in their own parish in Ireland, and forfeited their character, fly to England to 
hide their heads in large towns ; these are the scum of the country, and among these I per- 
ceive no improvement; indeed they generally become worse, they become more drunken, and 
greater thieves in general. Another class come over with a fair character, and generally im- 
prove in their moral conduct ; this is partly attributable to the regular employment they get, 
and to the improvement of their circumstances, and the good example of their English fellow- 
labourers. In general both classes are very improvident; they do not live equally well with 
the English on equal wages, because they squander their money. An Englishman who earns 
18s. a-week is found to have his children neatly clad, and his house comfortable; whereas an 
Irishman on the same w'ages has his children ill-clad, and his room or cellar filthy. The 
Irish are bad managers ; they make a large sum go a very short way ; they also spend a 
great deal of money in drinking, even those who are not confiimed drunkards ; they also 
drink spirituous liquors, which are dearer than ale, the common beverage of the English 
labourer ; they never acquire the habit of drinking beer. They are also generous to one 
another to a great extent ; they assist one another in sickness and misfortune; the poor relations 
of those settled in England frequently come over to them, and are supported by their friends 
till they find employment in the town. Being in great want in Ireland, they come over to 
get wages and employment ; they come from all parts, but chiefly from the North and West. 

Dr. Collins. — Those that are settled do not in general show much disposition to go back, 
if they are doing at all well in this country ; they have greater facility of getting their children 
bound to various trades than they have in their own country, where the labour is chiefly agri- 
cultural; and it is a well-known fact that many who settle as mere paupers, by putting their 
children to the schools, if these children write a good hand and show steadiness of character, 
frequently get them taken as clerks into merchants’ and attorneys’ offices, and by time and 
industry they become comparatively influential members of society ; whereas no such facilities 
of rising in the world occur in their own country. A great many of the Irish children are 
bound to the sea as apprentices, and after a few years frequently become mates or stewards, 
and sometimes mastei's of merchant-vessels ; many of. these persons contribute to the schools 
where they were educated, and occasionally remit money to their parents and other relations 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Murphy. — When the Irish first come, the change from their own society, and from a 
country where their religion is held in respect, makes many of them wish to return ; this is 
especially seen among the Irish fi-ora the purely Catholic counties. Sometimes, when 
they wish merely to see their friends, they apply to the parish for a pass, on the pretext 
that they are going to leave the counti-y for good, and, having obtained it, they will often 
return in a few days. Many of those who come over poor, by their good conduct and industry 
realize something comfortable ; many of them have got into business as tradesmen, clerks, 
and especially as publicans. 

Dr. Collins. — A great proportion of the warehousemen of Liverpool are Irish; the ware- 
housemen generally get from £2 to £3 a week ; they have the employ of the men employed 
in unloading the cargoes, transferring the goods to the stores, and very frequently are the pro- 
prietors of the carts used for the cartage. Their situations are very confidential : they have 
the keys of the stores, and keep them in their possession. 

Mr. Murphy. — Most of the nightly watchmen employed by the town are Irish. There is 
little serious crime among the Irish ; they are rather given to mean petty thefts. A great num- 
ber of the women are beggars, and they send out their children to heg. I once remember 
finding an Irish child crying at the steps of my hall door, and stating that she feared to go 
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home lest her mother should beat her for not having gained a certain sum in the day by 
begging. In their drunken I'ows they are exceedingly violent and stop at nothing, and some 
cases of loss of life have occurred within the last few months. 

With regard to marriage there is great abuse among the lower Irish in Livei-pool : fre- 
quently they are not married according to the rites of the Established Church, and thus their 
marriages are not legal, in conscquenceofwhichtheyoften abandon their wives and marry again ; 
sometimes, when they have only been married at church, they separate from their wives, on 
the plea that the marriage is nothing in the eye of God, and is good only in the eye of the 
law. Thus a very large portion of the poor Irish Catholics in Liverpool, not having been 
legally married, are living in the eye of the law' in a state of concubinage ; artful men affect a 
religious scruple about going to church, and appeal to the Catholic feelings of the girl, 
ill order to seduce her. There is not much common prostitution among the low'cr Irish, 
except those who are reduced to it by want. The men generally marry from 25 to 30 ; 
the women from 19 to 25. When I find men inclined to bad or dissipated life, I, as 
a priest, recommend marriage to them, as making them more domestic, and less liable to fall 
into vice. 

Dr. Collins. — The Irish in Liverpool have never been distinguished by their turbulence, 
and have never taken a prominent part in the different unions or turn-outs, or in political agi- 
tation. I was chairman on one or two occasions of large popular assemblies, one especially 
convened to petition against the Irish Coercion Bill, and I had been waited upon by a few 
individuals belonging to the lower classes, but of considerable influence among them, for the 
pui-pose of taking my opinion as to the propriety offorming in this town Anti-Union Associa- 
tions, in connexion and correspondence with similar bodies in Ireland, and with a view of con- 
necting them with similar associations in other parts of England; but on my telling them 
that in doing this they w'ould be creating prejudices in the minds of their English and other 
employers, and creating agitation which would ultimately mar their interest, and neither do 
themselves nor their countiy any good, and pointing out to them the advantages of the Union 
as far as their employment was concerned, they readily fell into my representations, and saw 
the impropriety of their contemplated measures as sensibly and as clearly as I did myself, and 
returned to the bodies that they said they represented, and induced them, without any diffi-i 
culty, to give up the contemplated project of Anti-Union Associations; and from that day to this 
no such project has, as far as I know, been agitated ; and I have no doubt that, if there had 
been such an intention, I should have known it; and I remark generally that they are not 
more remarkable for their political ebullitions than any other class, except where the question 
takes a religious or Irish character. 

I do not consider the Irish in any respect superior in muscular strength to the English, and 
in many cases I consider them greatly inferior. Moreover, I think that certain provinces of 
Ireland axcel others in muscular strength and size : for example, the Connaught people that 
most generally resort to this country for work in the harvest time arc remaikably small and 
weak, though more hardy than any one could suppose from their appearance Those from 
the other provinces are a much stronger, taller, and more athletic race of people. When em- 
ployed by the day, the Irish endeavour to idle away as much of their time as they can ; but 
when employed by piece-work they do more in the same circumstances than other men. 
In excavating the docks of this town (called tide-work) several hundred labourers were em- 
ployed for three or four years, principally Irish and Welsh, with very few English. This 
labour was excessively severe, from their working up to their knees, and often waists, in mud 
and water, and the consequence was that few English labourers could be had to go through 
the same fatigue, or take this employment on the same conditions, from their never being 
accustomed to this low and distressing species of labour. 

Mr. Murphy and Dr. Collins. — We think that the introduction in Ireland of a compulsoiy 
maintenance for the aged and impotent, would not diminish the Irish emigration to England, 
as all the Irish who come over are able-bodied. Some infirm come over to live on the bounty 
of their children or relatives ah'eady in employment. 

Dr. Collins. — I have had a fair share of practice among the poorer Irish, and I consider 
that they are as intelligent patients, if not more intelligent, than the English, and they give 
a clearer notion of their sufferings and complaints. I should conjecture that there are 
from 25,000 to 30,000 Irish in Liverpool. 

Mr. Murphy. — My congr^ation on Sunday consists of about 1,200 Irish, at least. I should 
think that there are 6,000 Irish in my district. 

There is no unwillingness on the part of the English in Livei-pool to contribute to the relief 
or education of the poor Irish. Thei'e is no national or religious jealousy or ill will ; there is 
a perfectly good feeling between all classes. I think that in Livei-pool the Irish have fair 
play ; that there is no wish to keep them down ; and if they do not rise it is their own fault, 
or u-ant of means. 

1 was priest at Bradford, in Yorkshire, about six years ago, and was there nearly three years. 
I had a flock of 400 or 500 Irish, who came from Ireland in order to work as woolcombers or 
spinners in the factories. They came chiefly from the county of Cork, where the manufacture 
of woolcombing had failed. The Irish woolcombers got 18s. a week, and their children earned 
6s., 8s., and 10s. These men lived comfortably, and dressed like the English ; they ate meat, 
and lived in sepai'ate cottages; those that had the means of living well were not distinguish- 
able from the English. The Irish children brought up in the English way showed as much 
mechanical skill as the English. There was a turn-out at Bradford, but the Irish were 
followers rather than leaders. Their habits were decidedly improved ; the English raise the 
Iri.sh rather than the Irish bring down the English. I never saw the English acquire the 
habits of the Irish : this observation applies also generally to Liverpool. 

App.G. It- 5 . 
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I tlare say that thei-o are at least 1,200 Irish at Leeds, 500 or 600 at Huddersfield, and 
about 300- at Barnsley. 



Francis Jordan, Esq., Merchant, of Liverpool, a Native of Ireland, and has resided in 
Livei-pool thirty-five years. 

I have had considerable opportunities, during, thirty-five years, of witnessing the state of the 
Irish in this town'. A resident upper class of highly respectable Irish has been established.: 
many of these persons have risen from men to masters. 

On the 17th of March every year (St. Pati-ick's day) there is a- procession of the different 
trades to which the Irish belong : I have observed that during the four or five last years it 
has more than doubled in numbers and respectability ; last year it exceeded any thing I ever 
saw before. Their number last year was about 400 or 500 ; they are nearly all handicrafts- 
men, workmen, and masters. All these persons \verc well dressed and sober ; some few years 
ago their numbers were small, they were ill dressed, and many of them were in a state of 
drunkenness. 

All the heavy work of Liverpool is done by the Irish, and all the dock-cleaning and 
muddy -n'ork by the Welsh. 

I consider that the higher wages which the Irish get in this country raise their ehai'acter 
and habits, and assimilate them to the condition, of the English labourer. A. very numerous 
class of low Irish come over, owing to the cheapness of steam navigation, both men and 
women, regular beggars by profession, of dissipated habits, who do not rise in the scale of 
society, who are a curse to any country, and injure the English labourers by their association 
and example. I think it very desirable to prevent the immigration of these persons ; and, if 
a poll-tax could be imposed on the passage of such persons, it would check the evil. 

I think that the influx of the industrious Irish into Liverpool has been an advantage to 
the town : in my opinion, if it were not for the Irish, the demand for labour could not be 
supplied without a much higher rate of wages ; one, perhaps, even oppressively high to the. 
capitalist. 

The money wages of porters have not fallen in my time ; and, as the prices of food, and- 
clothing arc now lower, their wages are, of course, higher. The residence of the Irish iii: 
Liveiqiool tends rather to raise the Irish than to depress the English. It is only, the Irish 
beggai' and tlie man of dissolute liabitS' that does- any liarm in this country. There is. no, 
national jealousy in Liverpool against the Irish ; no disposition to keep them down or to 
discourage them, or to put them on a different footing from the English. I perceive no spirit 
of disaffection, or tendenej' to combined outrage or disturbance, among the Irish ; their violence 
is the result of accidental and individual drunkenness-. I never employ the Irish as-domestie 
servants, thinking them deficient in steadiness ; I have nothing to say against their honesty 
personally, but f am forced to confess that a great proportion of the persons brought forward 
by the police are Irish of both sexes. 



5Ir. William Dillon, Linen and Woollen Draper of Liverpool, a Native of Ne.wry,.in Ire- 
land; — came to England in 1810 as an Importer of Irish Linen, and has remained in the 

Drapery Trade ever since. 

I have extensive dealings in the retail way with a great number of Irish, of different rairks> 
but especially of the middling and lower order, in Liverpool. There is- nothing araon<T the 
lower class of Ivisli but poverty and distress. Except a few tradesmen among the Irish, the 
chief part are labourers ; there are very few mechanics. Tho.se labourers; earn fi'om 10s. to. 
15s. a w'cek: some few, in particular businesses, may have 18s. - They are employed as 
bricklayers’ labourers, in soaperiesi as porters at the docks, and at other hai-d labour; An 
average Irishman, earaing from 10s. to 15s. a week, lives in a cellar, or- a back house, or a 
room, generally speaking. His chief food is potatoes, and salt meat, and fish, with some 
buttermilk. His i’urniture is a chafl: bed or two; as his family may require, two or three old 
chairs, a table and stool, a pot and pan or two, some plates-, and other common kitchen 
articles. Two or three generally sleep in a bed; When they get drunk they are apt to beat 
their wives ; and they are of a quarrelsome nature of themselves. They bring up their 
children very poorly ; they neglect them, and let them run about the streets. They geuerally 
drink on Saturday and on Sunday : they very seldom diink beer, and almost always drink 
spirits. The women are- not good managers ; and, if they get the money from their husbands, 
they do not make it go far. English, Scotch, or Welsh, live much better- on equal wages ; in 
general, however, English and Scotch get higlier wages. The English would not -work for 
the same rate as the Irish : I doubt whether tliey would do the same -work at all, unless you 
paid double the wages. I do not think that they would do it on any terras; if they could 
get moderate wages ibr other kinds of labour. The English and Irish labourers- mix a good 
deal together; but I do not think that the Irish have made the English worse. I do not 
think that the cottage of the English labourer' is less, tidy, or his wife and childi’en worse fed 
and dressed, than they used to be ; of the t-a^o; I think they are rather better- than worse; 
No Englislrman lives on potatoes, like an Irishman. I do not think that the way of living 
of the English has come at all nearer to' that of the Irish; in any shape or way, than it used 
to be. It is tis different as noon-day is to. twelve o’clock- at night. An Engli^man likes to 
have food ; an Irishman only cares about drink. An Iiishman can live a- great deal harder, 
that is, a great deal lower, and on commonei' food, than the Engiialn. Any of the Irish that 
get forward learn to live like the English, in the veiy same style; so that you could not 
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distinguish their houses, funiiturc, ivivcs, or children. Not many of them get forward in LIVEEPOOL. 

this way; but a few do: there are several hundreds in Liverpool of this kind. AIL these _ ~ — 

persons had some money or I'riend to start thorn : I know no instance among the Irish of a 

common labourer getting into business, nor of a mecliaihc getting on l^y his trade to any 

great extent. The Irish mechanics and handicrafts brought up in Ireland are not so handy 

as those who serve their time in England, because ivork in Ireland is done in an inferior 

■way. There are a good many of tlie Irish .labourers inclined to dishonesty; they are ' 

cunning. In the middle orders there is no distinction as to hone.sty between tlteni and tlie 

English : many of them are employed in confidential situations. I do not think .the English 

use them unfairly, or try to keep them down.; they are kept down by lai-ge families and 

small wages. 

They keep up their provincial jealousies as much as if they were in Ireland. People from 
the same part of the country, are charitable to one another. 

The Irish do a great deal more hai-m than .good in Liverpool. It would be a , great 
.advantage to the town to get rid of them, both Welsh and Irish, and prevent any more 
coming. I do not know who would be bricklayers’ labourers if it were not lor. the Irish, but 
,I dare say somebody would be found. The county and jjoor rates are much raised by the 
inunibem who come from Ireland. I should wish to see poor laws introduced .into Ireland, 
in order to prevent the poor Irish from coming here. A poor law, providing maintenance 
for the aged and infirm, would keep many Irish at -home : many aged and infirm people, ' 

both male and female, come to .this country to beg. 

There is a place in Liveipool called Ziitie Ireland, for the 'most part inhabited by Irish. 

It .was a .great .place for imaking smuggled whisky, drinking it, and disposing of it ; .and for 
.fighting, quarrelling, and killing each other, .or any person who happened to come there. 

It is filthily dirty, and covers a -small space, in which a great many people live, perhaps as 
many as three families in a house. Few of them work; the rest live by smuggling and 
begging. 



Mr. Mark Fahey, a ’Native of Cork, educated at ' Maynooth has resided in Liverpool 
four years : is now in Business. 

I have had frequent opportunities of observing the habits and character of the lower Irish Mr. Mark Falvey. 
in Liverpool. The majority of them are from the North : about five-sixths of the Irish in 
Liverpool are Catholics. In Liverpool, of the poorer Irish, more Protestants becomeCatholics 
than the converse. I attribute this to their intercourse in sick clubs and other societies. 

The Irish herd together very much in this country. The character of the Irish who settle 
in Liverpool is generally deteriorated : in Ireland the Irish are generally more limited ip. 
their means ; here they,get higher wages, and have more opportunity for indulgence ; unfor- 
tunately, in most instances, they rise their increased wages as a means of -indulgence, rather 
than to assist them to get on in the world. The only exception I nrake to this is the forma- 
tion of sick and burial societies, to which they contribute in periodical payments, and which 
are found exceedingly useful. The best institutions the Irish hai'e among ihemseives - are the 
sick and burial societies ; they are found very useful in times of distress. J .fear that their 
provincial differences are kept up to too great a degree in this country ; and they do not 
associate much with the English. They live like a distinct colony, both parents and children. 

The children in a great measure retain the habits of their parents : in many cases the children 
of poor Irish get situations. The Irish do not improve tlieir dietary with the increase of their 
wages : they spend their superfluity in drinking. I think tliat both Irish born in Ireland and 
those born in England retain their ancientihabits unchanged, with the exception of those who 
•get constant employment (as mechanics and domestic servants) ; they change mothiiig but 
their place of residence : nor do I think tliat the 'English are at all lowered by the Irish, 
in respect of their dietary, cleanness, or general mode of living. 'I do not think the linglish 
are ;more affected in this respect by the Irish in Liverpool than by the Irish in -Dublin ; -but 
I think the Irish lower the English standard of wages by their -competition. The Irish 
labourer can w-ork harder, endure more, and is satisfied with less animal sujq^ort. -I never 
heard of the English being brought down by the Irish to a potato diet. There is a decided 
prejudice against the poor Insh in Liverpool, which has been weakened since .1 came liere. 

It arose originally from religious and national differences of opinion, and extended very 
generally through all classes ; these conflicts of opinion were excited to an alarming degree 
by what was called the New Reformation -Society. This religious prejudice has been 
weakened by a better knowledge of the ti-ue character and opinions of the Irish. The only 
opposition between English and Irish labourers and mechanics is confined to the competition 
of wages. This prejudice does not extend to the masters, who find their advantage in cheap 
labour. The prejudice against the Irish in the upper classes arises from a prevalent opinion 
of their want of cleanliness, and other habits before alluded to. 

The vei-nacular Irish .language is little spoken among the Irish of -Liverpool ; and those 
who speak it at first, soon disuse it. 



Mr. Samuel Holme, Builder, of Liverpool. 

Myself and my father have employed Irish as bricklayers’ labourers and briekmakers for Mr. Samuel Holme. 
the last forty years. I have heard my father say that he employed and worked with Irish 
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LIVERPOOL.’ labourers fifty years ago in Liverpool. I have been twenty years at the businessj and during 
Mr Samuel Holme time I have invariably employed Irish labourers; till the last few years about forty; 

during the last fi^'e years we have employed, on an average, at least 100. Now I have 130. 
During niy whole life, to my knowledge, I have never employed any one as a server of 
bricklayers but Irishmen, except one single individual, who was a ^Velshman. We never 
have any offer from English. In general the Irish labourers are faithful, steady to their work, 
and almost invariably honest. They are much trusted about houses, and I have seldom had 
any complaints against them. They are usually very intelligent ; they are remarkably quick 
and sharp, especially in manner and conversation. They scarcely ever make good mechanics : 
they do not look deep into subjects ; their knowledge is quick, but superficial : they do not 
make good millwrights or engineers, or any thing which requires thought : they do not even 
make good bricklayers. This is not because the want of apprenticeship is an obstacle, but 
because they are deficient in practical ability. If a plan is put in an Irishman’s hands, he 
requires looking after continually ; otherwise he will go wrong, or, more probably, not go on 
at all. A Scotchman would understand clearly, and complete the work, without my giving 
him second ijiformation. I attribiite this, not to education, but to difference of natural power ; 
for many of the Irish are well educated. Invai'iably those who come bricklayers’ labourers 
remain bricklayers’ labourers. I scarcely ever knew them wish to get higher. Once we had 
a labourer of remarkably sober habits, and very frugal, a well-educated man: he left £70, 
the savings of his wages, in our hands, which he did not draw. He drew 10s. out of I8s. 
a week. He went ovei- to Ireland, and purchased cloth, and carried it on his back about the 
country. We assisted him by making his payments through our hanker to Belfast, without 
charging him commission; and I know that now he is worth £10,000. Instances of this 
kind are extremely rare; I never knew another. I have a number of Scotch joiners working 
for me, and they invariably get on. Speaking as a tradesman, I should attribute one-third 
of the difference between the Irish and Scotch to education, and two-thirds to national habits 
and nature. The Scotch are more reasoning. The English mechanics are less thinking than 
the Scotch, and more than the Irish. A Scotchman would not go wrong : an Englishman 
would go wrong, and blunder through (if he does wrong) ; an Irishman would generally stop. 
I am speaking of them now simptj' in their mechanical capacity. The Irish are generally 
fond of drink, and get it at the end of the week. We pay all the mechanics on Friday, and 
the Irish labourers on Saturday : we make this difference in order to avoid the drunkenness 
of the Irish on Saturday. A bricklayer’s labourer gets 2s. 8(i. a day, which makes 16s. a 
week : these are the regular wages of the town. They gain more in summer, as they work 
over-hours. These men, earning regularly 16s. a week, nearly always live in cellars or lodge 
in rooms ; it is very rare that they rent a house. They are very far from living as well as the 
English on equal wages. I attribute their wretched way of living rather to their improvidence 
than to their drunkenness. In part, also, I attribute it to a foolish hospitality ; for they are 
very kind to one another. They assist one another in sickness and distress. Sometimes they 
send over money to their friends in Ireland. The Irish women in Liverpool are more 
improvident than the men, and bad domestic managers, and generally forestall their 
husbands’ wages. The brickmakers, during the summer season, for twenty weeks work 
piece-work, and make long hours. During this period they earn, on the average, about 35 j. 
a-week ; but I never knew any of them better off than the general run of labourers at the 
end of the year. We could not do very well without the Irish for hodmen. Englishmen will 
not carry the hod. The hoisting of large buildings may be done by machinery : I am now 
doing the new Custom-house in this way; but for small buildings the expense would be 
too great, and the labour of hodmen is indispensable. There were between 700 and 800 Irish 
employed as hod-carriers last April in Liverpool. They foi-med a Trade Union amongst 
themselves : they made unreasonable demands on us, in conjunction with the mechanics, and 
stopped nearly all the building in the town for twenty weeks. The result is that many 
buildings have been given up, and when they came to work there was not sufficient employ- 
ment for all of them. They came back upon the same wages, and they have suffered most 
severely in consequence of their turn-out. Many of them have sold all their furniture and 
clothing ; and tliey are now, at this inclement season, in a most deplorable condition. The 
Irish are frequently plotting, and are always ready for a turn-out. They are more given to 
combination than the English. The late turn-out of mechanics and labourers has been almost 
entirely organized by Irish : they are all bound together by secret oaths, which were probably 
suggested by the Irish ; and, although the Irish were the poorest mechanics, they took the 
lead in this turn-out. The English submitted in the most singular manner to be led by 
the nose. An Irishman named Gavin, a poor mechanic, waited on me as their deleoute 
or deputy. ° 

The Irish are much employed as porters at the docks : the Welsh get the best places as 
porters, as there are more Welsh warehousemen, who employ the porters. At the chemical 
manufactories nearly all the dirty work is done by the Irish, under an overseer, who is 
generally not Irish. In soaperies and sugar-houses the common dirty work is usually done 
by them. All the low departments of industry are filled by the Irish. Of the labourers, of 
every description, more than a half— of the mechanics not more than a twelfth, at the most- 
are Irish. Not many Irish get into business, or rise from the lower to the middle ranks. 
Those who do so have generally some capital to commence with. I consider the Irish are 
of great value to the town ; if it were not for the influx of them, the almost unlimited number 
of them at our command, and their willingness to do the dirtiest and the meanest work, the 
wages of common labour would rise considerably. 

r have often heard them express anxiety to get settled in the parish. I do not think any 
change in the poor laws would be sufficient to attract English to Liverpool, and drive out 
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the Irish. The English will not work at such employment. They will sooner have agricviltu- 
ral labour at lower wages. 

I do not think that there is much reciprocal influence of tile Irish and English. The 
English neither raise the Irish, nor do the Irish lower the English. I have observed that the 
Irish from the North of Ireland are of a better sort than those fi-om the South. I do not 
think that the Irish corrupt or degrade, or in any way injure, the habits of the English adults ; 
but I am not quite so clear that the intercourse is not' injurious to the junior classes. There 
is a moral tone wanting amongst them, and their children are too often brought up loosely, and 
without discipline. 

I had a conversation last week with an Irish labourer, named Christopher Shields; 
he said that the reason of his leaving Ireland was, that in the county Wexford, his own 
county, he could only get 6d. a-day and his own meat ; that at one time he rented a small 
cabin with a potato patch, and worked for the landlord. He then got 1 j. a-day, but the 
landlord charged him £3 a-year for his holding. He told me that there was a general im- 
pression among his countrymen that if they came to England their fortunes would be made, 
wages are so much higher here. He told me that he could get his clothing as cheap here as 
at home, and generally all the things he wanted. He now gets 16^. a-week. He stated 
likewise that it was a great inducement to them to come here that they can get situations I'or 
their children, which they could not do at home. He told me likewise that he could more 
easily get his children educated here than in Ireland. This man lives in a cellar. He will 
never return to Ireland ; he has no wish to go hack. 

I am unable to hire a Connaught man ; he is always spoken of in terms of contempt by the 
others ; he is discovered by them immediately, and they will persecute him till he quits. The 
other three provinces consider the Connaught men as a lower caste. Most of my men are 
from the North and centi’e, from the King’s County, upwards, and from Wexford and Waterford. 

I know from conversations with the harvestmen, both in England and Ireland, that they 
ai-e chiefly from Connaught; that they gain from £4 to £6 usually during harvest, wliich 
they get by the most rigid economy, and in great part by begging, and tliey pay their rent 
with it, and live principally on potatoes. 

I consider the Irish as usually more muscular than the English, and especially than the 
Welsh, more capable of carrying heavy burdens, and doing the drudgery. I attribute their 
character of drudges partly to their muscular power, and partly to tbeii' condescending to do 
that which the national pride of an Englishman will not allow him to do. An Irishman is either 
a very good or a very bad labourer. There is no medium in them; and as to their moral 
character, they are either decent, respectable, fellows or they are very abandoned. I^''e used to 
apprentice the children of Irish parents as bricklayers, but it has worked so ill that we have 
resolved not to take any more. They do not seem to have the same conduct as the English 
of the same degree. 

Some years ago I was appointed visiter of a provident society, and acted as such about three 
years. My district was full of Irish lodging-houses, and nine out of ten of tlie applicants lor 
relief were Irish. I ascertained this accurately by keeping a journal of all. the cases. 

I consider that the Irish have the same oppoi'tunity of rising, if they will take advantage of 
it, as all the rest of us. My father was originally a common mechanic, and there are a great 
many persons in Liverpool who have raised themselves from poverty to a very high rank 
merely by their own exertions and industry. 

I have before stated that I consider the Irish as of great value to the town ; I do so with 
this qualification, that, if it were not for them, wages would rise to a higher rate than could 
well be paid ; but I am convinced that they are at the same time burdensome upon the parish, 
because they are always anxious to obtain a settlement here ; and if they can obtain parochial 
relief, or subsist by mendicity, many of them will not work at all, but live in a state of filthy 
contentedness. 



LIVERPOOL. 
Mr, Samuel Holme. 



Additional Statement from Mr. Holme. 

Sir, Liverpool, 20th January, 1834. 



At the present time there are about 7,500 Irish of the lowest sort employed in this 
town and suburbs. I think I shall be nearly correct in the following classification : — 
Mechanics, of various sorts .... 780 

Brickmakers ...... 270 

Sugar-boilers ...... 200 

Masons’ labourers ..... 350 

Bricklayers’ labourers .... 850 

Chemical works and soaperies, &c. . . 600 

Sawyers ....... 80 

Labourers employed in smithies, lime-kilns, 
plasterers’ yards, and by paviors . . 340 

Lumpers about the docks, who discharge vessels 
and re-load them ..... 1,700 

Porters employed in warehousing goods, &c. . 1,900 

Coal-heavers, and sundry otlier employments . 430 



7,500 

In addition to the above there are about 1,000 Irishmen who have no ostensible means of 
earning a livelihood, who subsist by mendicity, who form part of the numerous committals for 
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raorancv, whose children are trained up as. mendicants, the parents living upon their eai'nings. 
Some of this class of men, in seasons when employment is plentiful, earn a few days’ wages. I 
have relieved such, have procured employment for them, but in vain ; and I am per- 
suaded there are many here who will do anything rather than exert thcmselves to .earn an 
honest living. 

In addition to these we are burdened with numbers of ivomcn and children'whose .husbands 
and fathers have gone into tlie country districts to seek work.” These live upon casual relief, 
or become pai.iper.s, and are supported by the parish. 

You, of course, understand that in the estimate I have furnished I am speaking of adults 
only. 

To G. C. Lewis, ‘Esq. Samuel Holme. 



Mr. Tomkinson, Mason, of Liverpool, who was present during the Examination .of 
Mr. .Holme. 

I differ from Mr. Holme to a certain extent ; viz., taking the labouring classes as a whole, 
I calculate it is more in the tact of hod-carrying than in muscular strength that tiie 
Irish excel. 

I have had the management of a large number of labourers for fifteen years, and have had 
extensive opportunities of sceing tbe working of the Irish, and I consider them inferior, as 
labourers, to the English, and inferior, as mechanics, to the English and Scotch. I have 
taken several Irish apprentices as masons, and they have never turned out well. I attribute 
this, not to want of industry or steadiness, but to want of ability. The Irish do not appear 
to have mind or capacity for anything that requires thought in the nicety of work. They are 
very good scaffbldevs, but I do not employ many in quarrying or masons’ w'ork. They are 
good for rough work, but for nothing that requires exactness ; they do not understand the 
method of the ai-chitectural orders. They always seem confused, and you cannot trust them 
to work without a person to look over them. There is an immense difference between English 
and Scotch masons, on the one hand, and Irish masons on the other. There is scarcely any 
difference beween the English aJid Scotch. We never employ the Irish for foundations, as 
they cannot manage a spade nor a barrow so well as the English and Scotch. They are very 
bad spadesmen. 

They get the same wages as our men, but it does not seem to do them any good. I have 
always given them a fair chance with the English and Scotch, but it never .seemed to me that 
they could be put forward in a similar way to the latter. I have, during the last seven or 
eight years, never had less than from 500 to 700 men in my employ at one time, and I have 
never been able to have a sixth part of these Irish, as it appeared to me from their deficiency 
in ability. I have attempted to .get a fair share in order to give them their chance. If the 
Irish showed more skill and fitness for trusty situations and mechanical labour, many more 
would be employed in this part of the country. I have not a single Irishman under me in a 
trusty situation, and this is not from want of honesty and steadiness, but from want of ability. 
I should promote them if they deserved it. The Irish become shopkeepers rather than 
largo employers of labour where management or knowledge of mechanics is necessary. 

I agree with Mr. Holme in regard to the Irish being ringleaders in the mechanics’ and 
labourers’ turn-out. They talk more, and seem more anxious to raise a tumult aJid di.ssatis- 
faction, than any other people I see. 



Mr. John Johnson, Builder, of Liverpool. 

I can remember builders’ business in Liverpool since the beginning of this centuiy, and 
during that time Irishmen have boon almost exclusively employed as bricklayers’ labourcrs, 
and for working in the brickfields and in lime-works. I now employ, the year round, from fifty 
to one hiindrcd Irish labourers. When at work thfey ai'e as sober and steady as the English. 
Give an Irishman a good word, and he will do anything for you. The same men come over 
in the spring, work in the summer months, save money, and go back in winter. I have knoMii 
several instances where the sons and grandsons have followed the fathers in this trade. They 
come to the same employer, and wait till he can take them. They show an unwillingness to 
change masters, if they can find work whore they and their parents worked before. In general 
they are very honest. I consider them very valuable labourers. We could not do without 
them unless the work could be done by machinery, and I do not think it possible, with any 
improvement of machineiy, to perfonn the hoisting of small buildings except by hands. If the 
Irish were induced to stay at home, or were prevented from coming here, Englishmen, and 
Welshmen could not be found to do the same work; they w'ould not carry the hod, except for 
much higher wages, such wages as would materially enhance the cost of building. When I 
was a young man we had, perhaps, five English bricklayers’ labourers; they died in our 
sendee, and I have not had one for twenty years, at least. I had once a Negro hod-camer, 
and a very good one he was. My belief is that the exemption of the Irish from labour in 
early life enables their bodies to be more fully developed, and thus they are able to carry 
heavier weights than the English. 

I think the Irish labom-ers very faithful servants ; I would trust them -v'ith anything. I 
often give them recommendations, when any one has a chance of bettering himself, as for ware- 
housemen, watchmen, &c. I do not think they are given to plotting or caballhig with one 
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another; One man in cur employ saved £100 ; many others have saved money to send to their LIVERPOOL. 

relations in Ireland. They never seem to -attempt to rise, or to become bricklayers or mocha- 'Vt — • 

nics; they tell me they come over in order to earn money to^pay (heir. rent. We- tried two Mnson 

sons ofTrish labourers, as apprentices, but neither answered, and I never intend to tiy 

another. 



Examination of Mr. Thomas Dover, Warehouse-owner and Warehouse-keeper, at- Liverpool. 

I am an extensive proprietor of warehouses in Liverpool, and have freejuent occasion to ob- ^over, 

serve the conduct of warehousemen. Merchants, brokers, warehouse-keepers, and others, 
employ warehousemen. A merchant’s warehouseman attends the landing and delivering of 
merchandise.^ A broker’s warehouseman usually is employed in sampling goods. A ware- 
house-keeper’s ^varehouseman is employed in receiving produce into warehouses, and delivering 
it out again. These warehousemen are in confidential situations; much properly is intrusted 
to their care ; the keys of the u'arehouses ai-e in their possession during the day, but not 
during the night. The majority of the warehousemen are Welsh; very few are Irish. When 
Irish are raised to this post they do not keep their places, not because they are dishonest, but 
because they are often drunken, and descend too much to the level of the porters under their 
orders. In few instances- Irish have an opportunity of becoming warehousemen, as you see 
little desirable in them to raise them to that situation. Education also,, as it quickens a man’s 
parts, makes some difference, the Scotch being educated better than the English and Welsh, 
and the English and Welsh than the Irish. I am personally acquainted ivith a large propor- 
tion of tile warehousemen of Liverpool, and know very few instances ol' Irish warehousemen ; 
and, where Irishmen have been employed in that capacity, they have not generally lon^ 
retained their situations. ® 

The warehousemen usually employ the porters. Probably about a third of the Liverpool 
porters are Irish;; about^a-third Welsh; of the remaining third the chief pait are English, 
and a few Scotch. The Scotch porters commonly rise gradually to be warehousemen. °The 
Irish portei-s are generally very efficient men if you can keen them sober. They are equally 
industrious, but not more powerful than the English. They drink frequently in the day, and. 
go' on drinking at different intervals. They have likenrise frequent opportunities, when casks 
are opened, to obtain wine and spirits, which are almost cemsidered the perquisite of portere, 
and in which they too frequently indulge. Altogether the habits of the Irish porters are vciy 
drunken. The porters earn, when employed, 3s. to 3s. 6d. a-day, but their work is very irre- 
gular. From calculations I made two years ago, with some minuteness, I ascertained that the 
whole year through a great proportion do not earn more than 7s. a- week; that is, they are 
only employed two days in a week. I lear that in many cases they eke out their small wages 
by pilfering from the produce which they are working amongst : they consider tliis alnmst 
their right, fhis practice, however, does not prevail more among the Irish than the other 
porters. I have no reason to think the Irish more dishonest than the others. There 
are probably from 2,000 to 3,000 Irish.porters employed about the docks and wareiiouscs. 

I think that there arc more porters than are wanted ; that, if their number was less, little 
inconvenience would be, felt by the employers of labour.. There is, perhaps, a month in the 

year when all hands are fully employed; but if the hands ivere fewer the ivork could be done, 
only not so jjuickly. If there wei'e no Irish porters, English and Welsh could bo procured 
from the neighbouring' country. Wc have few offers from English or Scotch for- porters’ em- 
ployment. 

The>charact 0 r-of porters employed in Liverpool generally, I am sorry to say, does not stand 
very high. In numerous instances there are men so employed that I know have been- tried, 
and many convicted, for felony committed bythem upon the premises and property of their 
employers. These observations- do not' apply exclusively to the Irish. 

With porters I have employed (many being Irish) I once adopted the practice of paying 
thmr wages on Friday evening' instead, of Saturday, thinking they could lay out their money 
to-better advantage in making- their markets on Saturday morning than they could in the 
evening. This- plan; however, I regret to say, I' was obliged to abandon, as I found many of 
them were not capable of going through their work on Saturday in consequence of their in- 
temper^ce; going frequently to tire public house as soon as they received their wages, and 
continuing there all night; and hence I fear porters are in the habit of doing so on the Saturday 
evening, andioontinuing.in a state of intemperance allthe Sunday. Few- warehousemen being 
irishmen, the Irish poi-ters labour under great disadvantage, as it is but natural lo conclude 
the'wanehouseman- will' give the preference to his own countrymen; andl have frequently ob- 
served that the under-warehousemen,, and constant porters, are very rarely Irish. 



•Barnes Esq., Merchant and Manufacturing Chemist, a- Native of Dublin ; — has 

resided 12 years in Liverpool. 

Ihave two alkali worics; one in Livei-pool, and the other at Newton, half way to Manches- Jas. Muspratt,Eia. 
er. on the railway. In the-works at Liverpool I employ about 70 Irish; in those at Newton 
lave not above four Irish out of, about 100; I found.it impossible to have ai larger propor- 
as they, contended -with, the English, and -wished totally to exclude them. All my men 
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in Liverpool are Irish, except one carter. Their work is about furnaces and boilers, hard 
rough work. Their wages are 16^. to 18s. a-week, all the year round. When at work they 
are steady and very laborious. They are willing, but not tractable. 

The moment they leave work on Saturday night the majority congregate in public houses, 
and drink, off and on, till Monday morning. I believe that much more beer is drunk by 
the Irish than formerly. In this respect the Beer Bill has been of great advantage, f 
think that the respectable Irish who conic here are deteriorated ; and the cause of this is not 
their high wages, but the number of very low Irish in the town, who find them out, and will 
associate with them. 



James Rosson, Esq., Soap Manufacturer, of Liverpool. 

Many Irish labourers are employed in the soap manufactories and chemical works of Liver- 
pool. Out of 20 men in my works about one-third are Irish. The Irish do the roughest 
work. Sometimes they get on, and become boilers. We pay our labourers 16 j. a-week, 
The common wages for labourers in the soaperics are about 15s. The boilers get from 20s. to 
24s. a-week. have one Irish boiler. The Irish labourers are as steady and sober as the 
others. I prefer a mixture, in order to promote emulation, and to be a check on one another. 
The Irish are a check on wages, but they do not in general work for lower wages than the 
Eno-lish. I never make any difference. I have observed within the last few years an evident 
wish on the part of the Irish labourers to improve their condition ; to get better clothing ; to 
save, and to put into clubs for that pui-pose. There are probably about 300 Irish employed 
in the soaperies and chemical works of Liverpool, and about 200 in the sugar works. 



Mr, George Birkett, Clerk to Messrs, Branker and Co., Sugar-refiners, in Liverpool. 

Messrs. Branker employ in their sugar works 57 Irishmen, out of about 155 : the others are 
Encrlish and Welsh. They all get 18s. a-week, constant work. Two of the foremen, out of 
eigfit or nine, are Irish. The foremen get higher wages. A good deal of the work consists of 
carrying heavy packages. It is ail rough work. Irishmen, take them altogether, are stronger 
than the others. In general the Lush are very steady and sober. They take great care of 
their money, and save it. Some put their savings in the savings’ bank. I have known them 
sometimes buy goods, and send them to Ireland. They are as well behaved, and are as good 
labourers, as the others. I consider the Irish as valuable labourers. It would be a loss to the 
town if they did not come. This observation applies to the Irish employed in the soaperies 
as well as those in the sugar-houses. If an Irishman gets into employment he is a thriving 
man. They generally keep their situations, and get on ; in this respect they exceed the 
Scotch. 



Wm. Henry Hudson, Esq., Conductor of the Merchant Seamen Shipping Office, 
Liverpool. 

I am perfectly acquainted with all that relates to the seamen of the foreign trade out of the 
port of Liverpool. hTot more than one in 25 of the sailors in foreign merchant vessels are 
Irish. The principal cause is, that the Irish do not serve regular apprenticeships, and that 
when in liquor they are very abusive. Mastere of vessels have often said to me, in giving in- 
stnictions for shipping the crew, “ Let me have no more Irish than mainmasts.” Their 
character is low in the foi-eign merchant service, and, even where they are sober, they seldom 
make good seamen. We can ship Swedes, Hanoverians, or Dutch, in preference to Irish. 
We object, however, more to Italians, Portuguese, and Spanish, than to Irish. As I see the 
characters of the seamen from a report given by the Captains of most vessels returning into the 
port, I am able to form an accurate judgment of the meiits of the seamen of each country. 



Lieutenant Low, R. N., Government Agent for Emigi-ation in the Port of Liverpool. 

Mr. William Sudlow Fitzkugh, of the Firm of Fitzhugh and C. Grimshaw, Merchants and 
Agents for Emigration, Liverpool. 

Lieutenant Low . — Generally speaking, the poor Irish, when desirous to emigrate, seek a 
passage to America. Very few go to Australia, on account of the expense of the passage. 
Most of the emigrants to Australia are English and Scotch. — [For an account of the numbers 
of the Irish emigrants from Liverpool see at the end.] 

Mr. Fitzhugh . — They prefer the United States to the English North-American colonies 
on account of the superiority of the climate, and the fact that many of their friends are already 
settled there. Their friends in the United States often pay their passage out ; we received 
this day from New York orders to send out 59 persons, chiefly from Ireland, whose passages 
had been paid in America by their friends, and money was remitted in many instances to pay 
the stores. We receive and remit about £2,500 annually in small sums, varying fi'om £1 to 
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£10, from persons who have emigrated from Ireland to the United States, being the wages of 
their labour in America, for the use of their relatives and friends in Ireland, in order to enable 
them to emigrate. We receive from the same parties about £4,000 annually, for the passage 
of their friends. The following is an exact statement of the moneys so paid, furnished by our 
agent at New York. 

Comparative Statement of Passengers engaged in New York, from the Commencement. 

September 1829-30. September 1830-31. 

Whole number engaged . 1,056 1,195 

Dollars, cents. Dollars cents. 

Cash received . . 4,940 50 12,952 0 

Credit given . . 7,620 50 2,659 0 

Dollars 12,561 0 15,611 0 

September 1831-32. September 1832-33. 

Whole number engaged . 1,370 1,416 

Dollars, cents. Dollars, cents. 

Cash received . • 16,761 50 18,672 52 

Credit given . . 1,287 0 339 0 

Dollars 18,048 50 19,011 52 

Remitted from New York in Samuel Thompson’s drafts on Goddard and Lyle, agents to 
the Bank of Ireland at Belfast, payable on demand, in sums from £1 to £10, chiefly to assist 
in providing stores for the voyage, but in many instances for the use of parents, wives, children, 
&c., of emigrants who have gone out to the United States ; the whole, together with the 
above amounts, received as the wages of labour, over and above the costs of subsistence. 

£. d. 

In 468 drafts, from 4th October 1832 to 14th December 1833 . 2,071 18 0 

Orders for money payable in Liverpool, and to be remitted to the 
families and friends of emigrants, from 1st January 1833 to 14th 
December 1833 ........ 603 15 0 

Passage-money received by our agent in New York, chiefly for the 
passage from Liverpool of the families and relatives of Irish emi- 
gi'ants, from September 1st 1832 to September 1st 1833 . 3,981 11 4 

£6,657 4 4 

Liverpool, 13th January 1834. Fitzhugh and C. Giumsh.aw. 

Out of the passages thus paid in America, three-fourths are for Iiish from Ireland ; and of 
the remaining quarter, one-half is for Irish resident in England. We receive very little from 
Eno-lish peo^e in the United States for English emigi'ants, although the English emigrants 
are from a third to a fourth. I attribute this difference to the influence of the poor-laws, 
because in many instances the families of emigrants are sent out to them in America at the 
expense of the parish, and in some degree to the greater command of resources which the 
English possess, so that they are rarely unable to pay for their passage. Generally, some one 
goes first to feel the way, and, if he succeeds, he either advises his friends to come out, or pays 
meir passage if they cannot pay for it themselves. In this manner husbands will frequently 
send for their wives and children, children for parents, brothers for brothers and sisters, and 
sometimes sisters for brothers and sisters (for none succeed better in the United States than 
servant-girls), and often young men for their sweethearts. The experience of ten years 
enables me to say that the disposition to assist relations and friends in this manner, exists 
much more strongly among the Irish than among the English. 

We have agents in a great number of towns in Ireland, both at the seaports and in the 
interior, but chiefly on the eastern coast. These persons circulate advertisements, stating the 
time of the vessels sailing from Liverpool, and receive deposits from those willing to engage 
in them. A part of the passage-money is usually paid in Ireland, and the balance in Liver- 
pool. The price of a passage varies from £3 to £4, exclusive of provisions, which are found 
by the emigrant. The Irish tisually take bacon, oatmeal and oatbread, potatoes, heiriogs, 
butter, cheese, and sugar, and sometimes a little tea ; the cost of this outfit is usually from 30s. 
to 40s. 

Lieutenant Low. — Much privation frequently occurs in consequence of the passengers find- 
ing their own stores, instead of their being found by the ship. Frequently too, when the 
stores get low, they plunder one another, which would not be the case if they were found 
by the ship. 

Great distress sometimes prevails among the Irish, from the detention of the ships by con- 
trary winds, and they are forced to live on their sea-stores. Sometimes, also, the agents 
engage them to come to Liverpool several weeks before the vessel is ready to sail, which causes 
great distress among the Irish emigrants. To counteract these evils, I should recommend 
ihut all passenger-agents should be licensed by government, or by the local magistrates at the 
port where the emigration takes place, so that, in the event of their or any of their people cora- 
App. G. ^ 



LIVERPOOL. 
Lieutenant Low. 
Mr. Fitzhugh. 
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mitting a fraud on any of the emigrants, their licence should be withdrawn, and even a fine or 
■ imprisonment should be imposed on them. 

Mr. Fitzhugh . — Prom the exiierience I have had as to the emigration of the Irish poor 
for ten years (during which perhaps 30,000 emigrants have passed through my hands), I 
should say that the conduct of the Irish is equal at least to that of any other class of emi- 
grants. They are improvident and wasteful, but more easily kept in order and under disci- 
pline than either the English or Scotch ; the Welsh are equal to them in this respect. 

I have hiul opportunities of seeing a great many letters from Irish emigrants to their friends, 
and it very rarely occurs, when they possess health, that they are not successful in raisin^ 
themselves to a comfortable independence by their labour. They rise very rapidly in the States, 
both in character and circumstances. I have frequently seen them when they return to visit 
their friends, when they appear to be considerably improved, both in intelligence and 
circumstances. 

We find it difficult to please an Englishman or Scotchman, with respect to accommodation 
on board ships, where an Irishman would be perfectly satisfied. The Irish would prefer to be 
three in a berth, in order to save expense in the article of bedding, while an Englishman will 
complain if he has not a berth to himself. 

As to mental capacity among the emigi'ants, the Scotch are the most intelligent; next to 
them the English from the towns and manufacturing districts; then the English and Welsh 
agriculturists ; and the Irish are at the foot of the scale. The poor Irish are very difficult to 
deal with w'hei-e a person wishes to deal fairly ; they show a great deal of low cunning. 

Lieutenant Low . — They are, however, frequently taken in by the runners of agents, who 
lay themselves in their way for that purpose. On these occasions they often show great igno- 
rance and gidlibility, and indeed often appear to want common sense in making a bargain. 

When they get into difficulties in this way, they always apply to me to assist them, so that 
I have the means of knowing this fact 

Tile following is an extract fi'om an advertisement circulated in Liverpool in 1833, contain- 
ing proposals for the establishment of a Government Emigration Ofiice: 

“ It is notorious that ships are advertised to sail upon a particular day, and are kept in port 
many weeks after their time. The emigrants arrive with their families, and are waylaid by the 
agents for these vessels ; are conducted to lodgings or public-houses ; are provided with 
clothes, bedding, provisions, &c., by persons all connected in the same concern ; and in the 
end are generally plundered of every farthing they brought with them, and which was 
intended to serve as their outfit. Such is the ignorance of many of these poor people, and such 
the viliany of the system, that they are persuaded often to change their destination, or are 
fraudulently imposed upon, and sent in vessels for the United States, w’hen the emigrant 
intended to go to Canada. The frauds are grievous and evident, and have been the subject of 
legal investigation more than once. 

Lieutenant Low confirms all the statements in the above passage, and adds that they are 
peculiarly applicable to the Irish. 



Sir, No 10, Goree Piazzas, Liverpool, 16th January, 1834. 

From a careful investigation of our own books, and taking into account the probable 
business iu emigration done by others, we estimate the number of emigrants who have em- 
barked at this port for the United States and British America to be as follows : 

In the year 1830 . . 11, -500 In the year 1832 . . 14,200 

1831 . . 12,500 ^ „ 1833 . . 11,000 

There is no account kept by any one from which a correct statement can be made up of 
the countries to which the emigrants belong, but at least three-fourths of the whole number 
are from Ireland. In the year 1830 there were many farm-labourers from Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Buckinghamshire, &c., who were assisted by the parishes in which they 
resided. This continued in 1831, but the numbers fell off the next year, and in 1833 very 
few, comparatively, were sent out under such circumstances. 

In the statement given above we do not include the emigration to Australia. 

Fitzhugh and C. Grimshaw. 



To G. C. Lewis, Esq. 



Expose of Frauds committed on Emigrants. 

Liverjiool, 17th Januai^, 1834. 

Very soon after the termination of the last general war, emigration through this port to the 
United States ot America and to the British settlements commenced. For the most part the 
emigrants came to Livei-pool without having made pi-evious arrangements for their passage, 
and without knowing what vessels, or if any were, or the berths here, bound to the ports at 
whidi they wished to land ; entii'e strangers to tlie town, they were dependent for information 
on the people in whose dwellings they took up their abode for the time, and by whom they 
were introduced to masters of vessels, who soon adopted the plan of rewarding the lodging- 
house keepers for such introduction by a commission on the passage money. This practice 
prevailed so early as the year 1817, about which time some parties, finding the influx of emi- 
grants tolerably regular, undertook to supply vessels with a certain number on commission, 
and finally chartered the whole, or part of the betwcen-decks, to carry emigrant passengers, 
taking upon themselves the risk of procuring the full number, and seeking their remuneration 
out of the excess of passage-money received over the amount agreed to be paid to the owners 
of the ship for the use of the ’tween-decks. 
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The class of people into whose hands these poor people fell was chiefly of the lowest 
description, and having no reputation to sustain, and caring for little beyond making money 
out of their engagements, the merchants seldom interfered, the bargains being made between 
the master and the passenger, brokei’S, or agents connected with emigration ; and, arising out 
of the circumstances which led the passenger-brokers into this business, was the supplying 
provisions, bedding, and various articles necessary for the voyage to the passengers. Tliese 
were either supplied by provision dealers on the amount of purchases, or, in some cases, the 
passenger-brokers established provision stores themselves, and supplied these articles for 
their own profit. A profit was also obtained on the purchase of dollars and doubloons, from 
the bidlion brokers, which emigrants wei’e, on this account, persuaded to take in exchange for 
British moneys. As emigration increased, the u-ant of some regulating superintendence 
became apparent to all respectable people : the Act of Parliament then in force was to a great 
extent inoperative, the officers of the Customs, to whom the execution ol' it was delegated, 
being generally otherwise employed on what they conceived matters of more importance to 
the revenue, so that the fittings of the ships, the provisions, the water casks, &c. &c., under- 
w'ent a very cursory examination, if any, and led to the frequent and serious inconvenience 
of emigrants in vessels bound to the United States of America. The American law prevents 
more passengers being taken into the United States by vessels than two souls for every five 
tons of the vessel's register burthen, but left the space to be occupied by the passengers, 
even \vhen the full number was taken on board, undefined. 

The evils arising oiit of this state of things were soon developed. 1st. Tlic detention of 
the emigrants at their own cost, and at considerable expense, in a strange place, beyond the 
time when they were assured the vessel they had engaged their passage in was to sail; ibr 
which they had no remedy but at common law, for a breach of contract ; a remedy totally 
out of their reach, inasmuch as they had neither money nor time to obtain it; added to which, 
their agreements being generally so loosely made as to give them little chance of a successful 
issue, had they even possessed the means of bringing the parties into a court of law. 

2d. The insufficiency of the vessels employed in carrying emigrants, many inferior and 
second class vessels being chartered for tiiat express pui'pose, while the ignorance of the 
emigi’ants prevented them from ascertaining or attempting to ascertain the charterers of them. 

3d. The want of sufficient space, there being no efficient regulating control. 

4th. The engaging a greater number than the vessel could legally carry ; in consequence 
of which many were frequently turned on shore by the master, on examination, after the 
vessel had lel't the dock: thus the poor creatures were left without any redress, as it often 
happened that the broker who engaged with them to find a passage would, after this, neither 
return them their passage money, nor find them with a passage by another vessel. 

Mr. 'William Benbow came to Liverpool on the 30th July 1833, for the puiqmse of 
proceeding to New York by the first vessel, and was taken to the office of James Me 
Callister, in Dale-street, who represented himself as the agent of the ship St. Paul, and who 
sent a man with him to this vessel to secure a berth, by writing his name in the second cabin 
of the St. Paul ; he then returned to the office of James Me Callister, and paid him £10 
for his passage in the second cabin of the ship St. Paul, and received, at the same time, a 
ticket, purposing to set forth this agi-eemcnt, but which ticket, from the great hurry he was 
in at the time, he did not look at ; but sliortly afterwards he did, when, to his astonishment, 
he read the name of another vessel which James Me Callister had inserted ; and, upon further 
inquiry, was informed that Me Callister had nothing to do with the ship St. Paul : he then 
returned to his office and demanded his money of Me Callister, but this he refused to refund 
him. He then called on Lieutenant Loiv, R, N., Government agent for emigration, and 
related the above case of hardship to him, when he had James Me Callister immediately 
summoned before the magistrates, who ordered James Me Callister to find bail to ansu'er 
the charge at the ensuing Livei-pool session. 

Thomas Magee, his wife, and five children, and Barnard Maganham, from Ireland, for 
New York, were similarly situated the same day with Mr. Benbow : this fraud was practised 
upon them by Patrick O’Neill and Patrick Foy, both in the employ of Patrick W. Byrnes, 
a passenger agent at the north end of the Princes’ Dock ; and O’Neill and Foy were botli 
tried at the Liverpool October sessions for the same ; the first was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment in the county jail at Kirkdale, and the latter to three months. 

A number of similar cases to these have happened since the appointment of Lieutenant 
Low, hut through him the parties have invariably obtained redress, by having either the 
parties committing the fraud summoned before the magistrates, or by his recommendation 
the money has been returned. And the whole of the frauds committed from time to time 
on emigrants are chiefly on those from Ireland, who appear, by their gullibility, to be the 
victims whom these agents most generally succeed in practising their impositions upon ; for, 
out of ten cases of fraud, nine are practised on emigrants from Ireland. 

An Account of Emigrants who have sailed from the Port of Livei-pool 
May arid the 31st of December 1833. 

For the quarter ending 30th June 1833 .... 

„ „ 30th September 1883 

„ „ 31st December 1833 

Total . 10,888 

I should think that at least two-thirds of those numbers are from Ireland. 

Robert Low. 
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Emigration from the Port of Liverpool to His Majesty’s Colonies and United Stales of 
America. 



Australia. 
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jNorth American 
1 Colonies. 


1 United States j 
1 of America. | 


1,172 


370 


9,346 


Between 7th of May and 31st of December 1833. 



Total number 10,888. 



Robert Low. 



QUERIES. 

1. Would the introduction of a compulsory maintenance in Ireland for the aged and 
impotent adults diminish the Irish immigration into this part of Great Britain ? 

2. Would it be advantageous for this town and neiglibourhood if the Irish immigration 
could on a sudden be completely stopped ? 

3. Could the work in the town be done, or could the harvest in the country be got in, 
without Irish labourers ? 

4. Has the Irish competition lowered the general rate of wages in this town and neigh- 
bourhood : and, if so, in what departments of industry, and to what e.Ktent? 

5. Has the Irish immigration increased the amount of the poor-rates in this town and 
neighbourhood ? 



Answers to Queries from Liverpool. 

Rev. Jonas Broolcs, Rector, of Liverpool. 

1. I have no doubt it would ; because it is well known that many of the Irish come over 
here for the express purpose of availing themselves of that assistance which they are unable 
to procure at home. 

2. I can never consider that any great and sudden change can be advantageous. If the 
Irish immigration were at once completely stopped, it would be a change from one extreme 
to another, and could not, therefore, be beneficial. I consider the influx of Irish has been 
injurious only in its excess. 

3. Ill some departments of work I believe that serious inconvenience would arise from the 
want of Irish labourers. They are more fitted for the drudgery of labour than our own 
inhabitants, and they perform that kind of labour for the execution of which it would be 
difficult to find substitutes. As bricklayers’ labourers, and for the porterage about the docks, 
their services are very valuable. With regard to their usefulness in harvest, I am not com- 
petent to give an opinion, further than to express my conviction that they are not much 
employed in it in this immediate neighbourhood. 

4. If the Irish competition has not absolutely lowered the rate of wages, it must, I should 
tliink, have had the effect of preventing their rising so as to be exorbitant. This effect will, 
however, be confined principally to the two classes of labour I have mentioned above. 

5. Of this there can be no doubt ; though, perhaps, not to the extent which some are 
willing to lay to their charge. It is true there are many who, in consequence of old age 
and infirmities, receive permanent relief; but then the town has had the benefit of their labour, 
in most cases, fbv many years. If they had been absent, others must have been found for the 
work, and they would have grown old and infirm also. It is the money expended upon them 
as casual poor which may fairly be said to have increased the rates, and this, I should 
consider, to a considerable extent. 

I have no means of ascertaining the number of Irish who are depositors in our savings’ 
ban];, but the impression upon my mind is, that they are very few. This impression is 
strengthened by the opinion of the actuary and clerk, both of whom think that they would 
not reach 100. Our total number of depositors is above 7,000. 



Hardman Earle, Esq. 

1. “A compulsory maintenance in Ireland” would certainly diminish, if not prevent the 
immigration of paupers seeking relief; but no laiv could restrain the immigration of the 
able-bodied Irish labourer in search of employment. A poor law in Ireland, however, would 
have the effect of relieving this town of the charge of supporting these labourers and their 
families, when they become aged and impotent, unless they should have gained a settlement 
during their residence here. As the law now stands, it is competent for the parish authorities 
to remove a family to Ireland as soon as it has become chargeable ; but the power is seldom 
exerted, because tlie pauper chooses rather to dispense with the parish relief, when it comes 
to that point when it will no longer be granted without hazarding the law being put in force, 
than be compelled to return to his own country, where still greater misery awaits him. 

2. Ail sudden changes are attended with inconvenience, but I have no doubt that the 
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stock of labourers would very soon be replenished from the agricultural districts, where, accord- 
ing to all accounts, labour is superabundant. 

3. The answer to the former question is also an answer to the first part of this. With 
respect to the second part, I can give no decisive opinion ; but I should say that in critical 
seasons, the harvest, in the thinly-peopled parts of England, could not be housed in proper 
time without extra hands, but tliese would probably flow in fioni other districts, where the 
nature of the employment is less urgent, had they not to encounter the competition of the 
itinerant Irish labourer. 

4. I am not sure that the Irish competition has lowered the general rate of wages in this 
town, taking the nominal daily wages as the standard, because there has been little, if any, 
variation in them for some time. But the effect of Irish competition is, to keep the market so 
-fully supplied as to make it difficult for a man to earn an entire rveek’s v'ages. Nearly all the 
more laborious departments of industry, such as excavating, discharging ships, porterage on the 
quays and in the warehouses, are filled with Irish labourers, as domestic service is by the Welsh. 
As I have before stated, nothing can or ought to prevent this immigration and consequent 
competition, but the evils of it to this country might be greatly mitigated by compelling 
Ireland to maintain its own population, whenever, from any cause, that population cannot 
maintain itself. This is a question, however, involving the law of settlement, and it is a matter 
fairly open to difference of opinion, whetlier or not that country which has had the benefit of a 
man’s labour, whilst in health, ought not to be bound to support him in sickness or old age. 
The difficulty lies in determining the length of residence and the sort of service which he has 
performed in, or rendered to a community, to entitle him to a full participation in all its humane 
provisions for its decayed members. 

5. Undoubtedly ; for although the poor-rates in Liverpool, owing to good management, are 
less than they were a few years ago, they are not so much reduced as they would have been, 
but for the cause I am about to mention. 

It is true that the Irish pauper, not having gained a settlement, has noclium upon the parish; 
but in practice it is found impossible to resist the many pressing cases of distress which daily 
present themselves, such, for instance, as women in childbed, orphans, aged persons, casual 
accident, and typhus fever. When any of these cases occur in a pauper, having a settlement in 
another parish, the applicant is put under what is called “ a suspension order,” and all charges 
upon him are recovered from his own parish. Not so with the Irish pauper, who is maintained 
during sickness ; and such is the repugnance of the magistrates and the parish officers to com- 
pulsory removals, that he generally continues with us after his recovery, to become burthensorae 
again, should he stand in need of assistance. Besides the sums dispensed amongst the Irish 
poor out of our parish funds, a very large portion of the funds of our public charities, such as the 
Dispensaries, the Provident District Society, and the Strangers’ Friend Society, arc bestowed 
upon the same class. I am aware that there must always be a great mass of wretchedness in 
every large town, whether the population consist of English or Irish; but parish relief on one 
side of the Channel, and none on the other, holds out just the same inducement to the open 
importation of poverty, as the difference in the duty on spirits does to the smuggling of whisky.. 



David Hodgson, Esq. 

1. The impotent and aged Irish do not come to this country in great numbers, and there- 
fore such a measure as is suggested might be expected chiefly to affect the Irish immigration 
into this country, in so far as it released the labour of able-bodied persons in Ireland, employed 
in maintaining the aged and impotent, who might thence be liberated to immigrate to this 
country. 

2. It would be very disadvantageous, because the lower departments of labour are now 
much dependent on the Irish, and a sudden change would cause an inconvenience corresponding 
with the supply suddenly stopped. This would apply more to the country at large than to 
Livei-pool, where the demand for labour does not fluctuate so much as in agricultural districts. 

3. I think there is no doubt that the Irish labourers have tended to promote the general 
well-being of this country. Labour, by their means, has been cheaper than it could have been 
obtained without them. The great demand for labour in Liverpool, owing to a rapid and vast 
increase of wealth, would not have been satisfied by the English and Welsh, except at a higher 
rate — such a rate as would probably have materially interfered with profits, and therefore tended 
to diminish production. The English, probably from their better general condition at home, are 
less locomotive than the Irish, less disposed to look out for work at a distance, and their habits 
being higher, they will not condescend, except for a higher remuneration, to the lowest and 
most slavish departments of dnidgery. The Irish, consequently, are commonly the exclusive 
possessors or successful competitors in such kinds of labour, and I do not think it desirable, as 
a prospective measure, to diminish the supply of able-bodied Irish labourers in Liverpool. 

4. The general money rate of wages in this toivn has not been lowered by the Irish immi- 
gration, in my memory. As to food, raiment, and lodging, the English labourer in Livei-pool 
appears to me to have been in a state of progressive improvement during the last thirty years, 
nor am I prepared to say his condition was ever superior to what it now is. I do not consider 
the admixture of Irish with English labourers, as calculated, in any material degree, to endan- 
ger deterioration of the habits of the latter. 

There is, perhaps, no feeling more firmly implanted in the human breast than abhon'ence of 
degradation, and therefore I think, whilst the Irish labourer may be constantly expected to 
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ascend in the scale of improvement by example, the risk of an opposite tendency on the part 
of the English is but trifling. 

5. I should consider that the benefit derived to Liverpool from Irish capital and traders, 
may have been some compensation for any local increase of poor rate, or sums spent in 
relieving the poor ; of this however I ofter no confident opinion. 



Mr. Thomas Dover. 

Mr, Thomas Dover, 1. I do not think “that the iiiti-oduction of a compulsory maintenance in Ireland for the 
aged and impotent adults, would diminish the Irish immigration into this part of Great 
Britain.” Tlie persons ^vho usually come over here are generally able-bodied men, the 
majority to seek employment in the country at the time of corn, hay, and potato harvest. 
There is no encouragement held out to any other, as they would not find any asylum here. 
In employing the best of these men, there is a prejudice, not only with the employer, thinking 
them not very efficient workmen (and nothing but the comparative cheapness of their labour, 
and the deficiency at such seasons of the required number of hands in their own immediate 
vicinity, would induce them to do so), but likewise there is an objection amongst English 
labourers to work with Irishmen of the class who usually come over at such times, from their 
very meagre appearance and the inferiority of their manners and habits, and from the effect of 
their depreciating the rate of wages. From these circumstances it will be perceived that the 
" aged and impotent” would not find employment; and from the fear of their becoming a burthen 
to the parishes in the interior, if indeed they would be able to reach so far, they would be 
immediately passed to the port again, and by dur parish, without delay, sent back to Ireland. 

From my own observation I should say, that few or none of this description come over. 

2. I do not think that it “ would be advantageous for this town and neighbourhood if the 
immigi-ation could on a sudden bo completely stopped.” It would be difficult for the farmer 
(at harvest time) and the merchant to find a sufficient number of labourers at once, if the refuse 
of Irish ;vere stopped; but in course of time, I am of opinion, a sufficient number of hands might 
be found from onr own popidation. Perhaps the farmer might find it more inconvenient, but 
still I think that at harvest time he might find even a sufficient number of efficient labourers 
from the surplus hands of the adjacent large towns. 

3. I am of opinion “ that the work of the town could be done, and the harvest of the 
country, got in without Irish labourers.” 

Being so near to North Wales, where there is an over-abundant population, there would be 
no difficulty in finding porters, &c. for the work of the town, and for the country, if indeed tliere 
would be any required in addition to those- already named (in answer No. 2.) from the same 
source. 

I am not competent to give an opinion whether or not there could be found a sufficient 
number of hands at harvest time for the whole of England. I wish it to be understood that 
when I speak of the country, I mean the adjacent counties. 

4. I do think “that the Irish competition has lowered the general rate of wages in this tomi 
and neighbourhood.” In particular in the country, as from their habits they can work 
cheaper than the English labourer. It is generally the case that they -will sleep in bai-ns and 
live upon potatoes, which the English labourer cannot do. 

It costs little or nothing in travelling to and from the places where they find employment, as 
they commonly beg their food on their way, and not unfrequently obtain their passage back to 
Ireland at the charge of our parish, who are always anxious to be rid of them, at any 
expense. 

In the town I do not think that they are the means of lowering the rate of wages, as, from 
prejudice and other causes, they do not find /hZZ employment as porters, a preference being 
given to other labourers, and they being employed often as make-shifts come in for the same 
^vages. If they are the means of lowering wages at all, I should say they are so to a very 
trifling extent. 

In justice to the Irish, I must say, that I think that ifthey were employed in common with 
other men, being paid the same wages, they would be found equally efficient ; though I am, 

I believe, singular in this opinion. 

5. There is no doubt “ that the Irish immigration has increased the amount of poor rates 
in this town and the immediate neighbourhood.” 

It is considered that one-third of our poor rates goes towards the Irish. 

^ It not unfrequently happens, as I have already mentioned, that the Irish labourer often with 
his family, in returning from the harvest, though he spends not one sixpence of his earnings, 
(except perhaps in the gin shops,) will not leave the town ^vithout the parish finds him a 
passage home. 

In tliis town it is computed there are from 30 to 40,000 Irish residents, the greater part of 
whom are in indigent circumstances ; many of these, from such residence, claim a settlement, 
and very many become chargeable. 

It is a lamentable fact, that from their intemperate and imprudent habits, the majority of 
the Irish, even wdicn they have an opportunity of doing so, make no provision for the future, 
so that when sickness and old age overtake them they have to fly to the parish for relief; 
besides, generally they have not the means of laying up any thing for a time of need, as their 
earnings, from the difficulty of finding anything like constant em^oyment, are barely sufficient 
for their present support, and to me it is very mysterious how they can even eke out a subsistence 
at such times, when it is considered how little they can earn, and how much of their earnings 
they spend in the gin shops. 
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If, however, the influx of Irish is to go on, it will be a matter of grave consideration with us, 
in what way we may be able to lessen the number of those that get passes, which, in my 
opinion, are at once the source and secret of pauperism. 



Mr. Samuel Holme. 

1. Certainly not, because the Irish labourers flock hither solely on account of the high rate 
of wages paid in England compared with Ireland, and the better prospect they have of obtain- 
ing employment for their children. I have conversed with hundreds, and fhey all agreed on 
this point. 

2. I think if the Irish immigration were suddenly stopped, we should sustain senous incon- 
venience, because the Irish labourers good-humouredly submit to that drudgery which the 
English labourer will not do without the temptation of extraordinary wao-cs. 

3. I am positive the work of the town couid not well be done, nor could the harvest be i^ot 
in, without that extraneous aid which we receive from Ireland. It is the great depdt for 
labourers of every sort, and it is absolutely necessary that we should have a resource to draw 
upon in times of emergency. The continual improvements made in machinery soon adapt 
themselves to the wants and usages of society; they cheapen the article, and increase the de- 
mand. But it must be remembered that eleven-twelfths of the Irish are mere labourers, and 
machinery has not yet operated in such a way as to affect them in the mode it has affected 
mechanics. In fact, many of the Irish are employed as the auxiliaries or drudges of the 
steam-engine ; and were it not for their influx, wiiich creates competition, in times of emer- 
gency, wages of labourers would rise to a height which tradesmeti, manufacturers, merchants 
and even agriculturists could not afford to pay. 

4. I have never known the Irish competition lower the rate of wages in this town, but it is 
certain that it has kept the wages of English labourers from rising. That competition fonns 
a countei'poise to unreasonable demands, and has contributed to preserve an equilibrium which 
is essential. 

In the years 1806, 1807, and 1808, I find we paid our labourers (all of them Irish) 16s 
a-week. This was of course the regular wages of the town ; had it been less than that, the 
men would have struck work. From 1808 to 1815 the wages wc paid were 18s. a-week. 
Since then they have relapsed to the old price of IGs. a-week, which relapse was caused by the 
changes incidental to the Peace; and although a slight rise has once or twice occurred of Is. 
or 2s. a-week, it has merely been for a few mouths in the summer, and can haidly be said to 
be an exception to the general rule. We make no distinction between the wages of the Irish 
labourers (who are principally servers of mechanics) and the English labourers, who are 
usually good spademen. 

I have now been 20 years extensively engaged in building, and during that time have never 
had an application from any other than an Irishman for employment as a hodman, or server 
of bricklayers, masons, plasterers, &c. 

5. There cannot be the least doubt that the Irish immigration has materially increased 
the poor rates in this town and neighbourhood. I can bear witness to the fact, which is too 
notorious to need a single comment, that the great body of recipients both of public and pri- 
vate charities for immediate relief are Irish. 

It is a common practice for the harvest labourers to dispatch one of their body home with 
the earnings of a number, and they apply to the various parishes through which they pass for 
fasses, thus getting transmitted as paupers. 



Mr. Charles Horsfall. 

1. _ I am of opinion that a compulsory maintenance of the aged and impotent alone would 
not diminish Irish immigration into this part of Great Britain in any material degree. 

2. It would be advantageous to this town if Irish immigration could be stopped, either gra- 
dually or more suddenly, yet I very much doubt the possibilit}' of stopping it completely. 

3. The work of the town could be done without such labourers, and although they are 
certainly useful in the harvest, I do think they might be dispensed with. 

4. Irish labourers may perhaps in a small degree tend to keep down wages in this town 
and neighbourhood, hut I do not consider them wanted here, except perhaps for bricklayers’ 
labourers. 

5. The poor rates of this town are certainly increased by Irish emigration to this place. 



Mr. M. D. Lowndes, Vestry Clerk. 

1. A compulsory maintenance in Ireland of aged or impotent adults would not, in my 
opinion, immediately diminish Irish immigration, because the natives of Ireland who seek 
woi'k in this country are in general men and women in the prime of life, and in robust health, 
but such a provision would, I think, induce many Irish persons advanced in years to return 
to their native land, and who are noiv supported either out of parish funds, i'rora the forbear- 
ance of overseers, or are maintained by charity. 

2. A sudden check of Irish immigration would probably affect the price of labour, but I 
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do not think that the introduction of any system of poor laws would stop immigration 
suddenly. 

3. I do not precisely understand this question. If this inquiry is as to what would be the 
effect upon this place if the resident Irish were to be withdrawn and immigration altogether 
stopped, I should say that Liverpool ^vould suffer severely from the change; but if the inq\iiry 
applies to the latter, and be whether without further supplies of Irish labourers the work of 
this town could be done, I should answer in the affirmative; and I conceive that such tvould 
be the case as to the harvest. 

4. The Irish competition has doubtless lotvered the general rate of wages in this town and 
neighbourhood in all departments of industry in which mechanical ingenuity is not required. 
It may perhaps be said that Irish labourers are chiefly employed here in excavations and em- 
bankments, in loading and unloading vessels, as porters or caniers, and as assistants to 
bricklayers. 

5. The influx of Irish into Liveiqjool has very seriously increased the amount of poor rates 
in this town. I believe it has been computed that one person in five of poor persons relieved 
as out-door poor is either a native of Ireland or born in England of Irish parents ; and that 
of casual poor relieved, one in three would be found to be so connected with Ireland. It is 
time that many persons arc annually removed by pass to Ireland, but as it is well known that 
in Ireland there is no compulsory provision for the poor, persons who have been long resident 
here are generally permitted to remain, especially when they put forward the strong appeal 
that there are no overseers in Ireland to keep them when they are old or ill ; and that if sent 
to Ireland they have nobodj' to go to. 



Mr. James Muspratt. 

1. The introduction of poor laws, as stated in this question, would only diminish the im- 
migration of Irish paupers into England. Except this is done I conceive the Irish peasantry 
will totally destroy the comforts of the English laboui'crs, and in a great manner supplant 
them ; but I think until the able labourer is found employment on the soil he is born on, or 
some provision from absolute famine, nothing good can be done for the labourers of either 
Ireland or England. 

2. This question is one of difficulty, but I certainly think if it were possible at present totally 
to stop the immigration of Irish into Liverpool, it w'ould not injure us here. 

3. As far as I know of this town, and I have taken every conversant manufacturer’s opinion 
with whom I am acquainted, I think the present population quite sufficient to the labour. 

The harvest about Liverpool is trifling, and does not require Irish labourers. 

4. Irish competition may have lowered the very lowest class of labouring work 20 per cent., 
but has no beneficial effect in this town. 

5. I think there cannot be a doubt it has increased the poor rates considerably. 



Mr. Samuel Sandbach. 

1. Most undoubtedly it would. 

2. Sudden changes of such importance must always produce inconvenience; but any 
disadvantage would, I think, soon be remedied. 

3. Irish labourers are unquestionably useful and valuable to this country during harvest, 
and serve to reduce the wages of labour in this town : but ^ve have no doubt the work could 
and would be done by Englishmen and Welshmen, if the Irish did not come over, though 
perhaps at a higher rate of wages. 

4. Yes, in discharging vessels as lumpers, carrying brick and mortar to brick-setters, and 
many other common kinds of labour. 

5. Yes, to a very great extent, of which the parish officers can give the best information. 



Mr. Jesse Hartley. 

1. Certainly, as regards the impotent and aged adults, but not of able-bodied and 
useful men. 

2. As far as regards the aged and impotent it would, but it would be of little consequence 
as regards the able-bodied, for if the influx was stopped fi om Ireland, it would be supplied 
from the interior of the country. 

3. The work of the town could be readily done, and the harvest could be easily got i”, 
without Irish labourers; unless in the fen countries, to which I cannot speak. 

4. I do not think that the price of labour generally is lowered by the introduction of Irish 
labourers into the town, although I am of opinion it is in the country, but I am not aware rf 
the extent. 

5. I cannot answer this question. 



Mr. William James Brownly. 

1. We think it would have a tendency to do so, but those are not the parties who come over. 

2. No. 
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3. We much doubt it ; we think not in the present flourishing state of our manufacturing 
interest. 

4. They have lowered wages in eveiy department in the kingdom, commercial, manufac- 
turino’, and agricultural. 

5. ° Yes. 



Mr. John Johnson. 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. As to work of the torvn, I think there ^vould be a difficulty without their aid. 

4. Yes, in the labouring department. 

5. Yes. 



Chester, 8th Febru.4rt, 1834. 

Mr. Henry Potts, Clerk of the Peace. 

1. I am not in possession of information upon this question sufficient to ground any 
reasonable opinion. 

2. The city of Chester and its immediate neighbourhood would no doubt be benefitted by 
stopping the immigration of Irish labpurers; but many persons who have occasion for much 
manual labour would give an opposite opinion. 

3. The population of Chester and its immediate neighbourhood is considered abundantly 
sufficient for the work of the town and country, without the Irish ; but I am informed, that in 
the less populous districts of the county their assistance is important to the harvest, and the 
expense of getting it in would perhaps be doubled; for the benefit, nevertheless, of the 
English labourer. 

4. Certainly; moi'e particularly in haiwesting hay, corn, and potatoes, and in road-making 
to a considerable extent, and to some extent in other departments. 

5. Yes, indirectly, inasmuch as the Englisli labourer used to make his rent during har- 
vest-time, for which he now frequently applies to the parish, and in case of relusal probably 
finds his way to the poor-house. 

The an.swers above written contain the best information on the subject I have been able to 
collect; but of course there must be a variety of opinion upon such questions, affecting the 
interests of parties so differently. 

I apprehend that the " affray” referred to in yonr letter, must be one which took place at 
Newton (a small town near the shore of the nver Dec, ten miles fi-orn Chester) two or three 
yeai's ago, when there was a fight between the Irish labourers (who offer themselves to hire 
during harvest time there in considerable numbers) and the Lancashire, Choshii-e, and Welsh 
labourers. I am told the quarrel was provoked chiefly by the English party, who look upon 
the Irish with much jealousy. There was a similar affair on a smaller scale in Chester last 
week, when a party of Irish road-makers were attacked by Chester labourers, and two of 
them were much beaten and abused : the offenders have been punished. 



The following information, relating to the West of Cheshire and Flintshire, was furnished 
by a gentleman on the spot : — 

“ I'he native labourers in this part of the country exceed the demand for labour at all times 
of the year excepting harvest ; in harvest-time some Welsh and a few Irish (but very few) are 
employed to reap. The Cheshire men are very jealous of the Irish, who undersell them, and 
use all means to prevent their coming; they beat them, steal their sickles, &c. I could not 
find that any Irish families had settled in the neighbourhood. Tlic number of harvest-men 
from Ireland does not increase, nor (as far as I could discover) is the rate of wages or the 
poor’s rate in any way affected by the immigrants.” 



App. G. 



F 



LIVERPOOL. 

William Jtmes 
Droionly. 



Mr. John Johnson, 



Mr. Henry Potts. 
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No. III. 

STATE OF THE IRISH POOR IN SIANCHESTER AND OTHER 
TOWNS OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 



Evidence taken January 20th — Fdbruary 8th, 1834. 



Number of Irish. 



Sir, 



Numbe7- of Irish in Manchester. 



The following is a correct statement of the number of baptisms and maniages, 
appears from the registers kept at the Catholic chapel. Rook-street, Manchester: — 



No. of Baptisms. 

From March 28th, 1828, to January, 1829 . ' . . . 156 

„ January, 1829, to January, 1830 .... 179 

„ January, 1830, to January, 1831 .... 410 

„ January, 1831, to January, 1832 .... 5334 

„ January, 1832, to January, 1833 .... 27 

„ January, 1833, to January, 1834 .... 294 

Total 1846 



The chapel, previous to the year 1828, -was closed for several years, during which time, of 
course, there were no baptisms. Previous to the time of its being closed the baptismal 
register, then at Rook-sti-cet, is now kept at St. Augustin’s chapel, Granby-row. The decrease 
of baptisms for the last two years is accounted for by the opening of St. Patrick’s chapel, Old- 
ham-road. The number of marriages dui'ing the period since the re-opening of Rook-street 
chapel, 130. There is no burial-grouud attached tc-the chapel. 

Of the baptisms and marriages, how many are English and how many Irish, it is impossible 
to form any correct notion. From observation I consider that the number of English Catholics 
may he about ten thousand, Irish about forty thousand, and of this number about twenty 
thousand will have been bom on English soil, leaving about twenty tliousand immigrants into 
the town. Such is my opinion. I am, Sii’, 

Yours most respectfully, 

42, George-street, Manchester, • Thomas Parker. 

March 5, 1834. 

To G. C. Lewis, Esq. 



Extracts from the Baptismal Registers preserved at St Augustine’s Chapel, Manchester. 
No registers were kept before 1772. 





Baptisms. 








Bapiifima. 


In 1772 


22 






In 1796 


. 163 


1773 


33 






1797 


. 167 


1774 


31 






1798 


. 211 


1775 


32 






1799 


, f This year Stockport 

*' \ chapel was opened. 


1776 


28 






1777 


35 






1800 . 


. 193 


1778 


52 






1801 , 


. 176 


1779 


52 






1802 . 


. 215 


1780 


29 






1803 


. 242 


1781 


55 






1804 


. 229 


1782 


39 






1805 


. 271 


1783 


43 






1806 


. 261 


1784 


66 






1807 


. 245 


1785 


78 






1808 


. 281 


1786 


93 






1809 


, 241 


1787 


98 






1810 


. 268 


1788 


117 






1811 


. 284 


1789 


108 






1812 


, 243 


1790 


152 






1813 


, 231 


1791 


211 






' 1814 


, 294 


1792 


251 






1815 


. 349 


1793 


254 






1816 


, 311 


1794 


210 






1817 


, 204 


1795 . 


. 138 1 


This year another 
chapel was opened. ' 


1818 

1819 


255 
, 344 
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Baptism 


This year St. Aus- 




Baptisms. 




1820 . 


295 


1827 . 


563 

f 


This year Rook- 


tin’s, a much larger 


chapel.was opened, 
and Rook-street 


1828 . 


698 \ 


street chapel was 
re-opened. 










chapel closed. 


1829 . 


588 


1821 . 


427 


1830 . 


533 




1822 . 


474 




1831 . 


537 




1823 . 


604 




1832 . 


480 1 


This year St. Pa- 
trick’s was opened. 


1824 . 


685 




1825 . 


825 




1833 . 


659 


1826 . 


743 














Burials at St. Augustine's Chapel. 








Buvied. 






Buried. 


In 1821 




11 


In 1828 




442 


1822 




. 108 


1829 




474 


1823 




. 422 


1830 




577 


1824 




. 410 


1831 




606 


1825 




. 446 


1832 




462 


1826 




. 502 


1833 




410 


1827 




. 333 









MANCHESTER- 
Number of Irish. 





Baptisms in 
Baptized. 


St. Mary's 


Catholic Chapel, A 

Baptized. 


ulberry-street. 


Baptized. 


1795 


53 


1808 


. 164 


1821 




. ^23 


1796 , 


72 


1809 


. 125 


1822 




. 490 


1797 . 


. 107 


1810 


. 182 


1823 




. 595 


1798 . 


86 


1811 


. 129 


1824 




. 674 


1799 . 


79 


1812 


. 108 


1825 




. 743 


1800 . 


77 


1813 


. 104 


1826 




. 852 


1801 . 


61 


1814 


. 143 


1827 




. 768 


1802 . 


. I2I 


1815 


. 192 


1828 




. 808 


1803 . 


. 175 


1816 


. 242 


1829 




. 8II 


1804 . 


. 154 


1817 


. 268 


1830 




» 712 


1805 , 


. 160 


1818 


. 282 


1831 




. 806 


1806 . 


. 181 


1819 


. 362 


1832 




. 576 


1807 . 


. 165 


1820 


. 366 


1833 




. 350 


4th April, 


1834. 


English perhaps one in five. 






H. Gillow. 



The following is the census of my congregation taken in last spring. The clistj'icts of Saint 
Patrick's Church, leaving out the villages of Harpurhey, Blackney, and Newton-Heath, might 
be circumscribed within a circle of a mile diameter. 



Men. 'Women. Children over 12 years. Under 12 years. 

2,832 2,780 1,854 3,543 

Total 11,009. 



Saint Patrick’s was opened for service the 29th February, 1832. 

Baptisms from 2d of March, 1832, to December 30th in same year . 
Ditto from January 1st, 1833, to January 1st, 1834 
Ditto from January 1st, 1834, to January 26th 
Marriages from February to January, 1833 .... 

Ditto from January, 1833, to January, 1834 . . . 

Ditto from January 1st, 1834, to 26th of same month 
No register of deaths has been kept at Saint Patrick’ church. 

There are in Saint Patrick's district about 280 cases of mixed marriages 
Catholic.) 



571 

714 

56 

36 

53 



(Protestant and 



Daniel Hearne. 



The proportion of baptisms to the entire population in St. Patrick’s district, in 1833, i.s 
1 in 15.40. This proportion is so high that it can only be accounted for by the circum- 
stance noticed above, (App. p. 8,) of the preponderance of persons in the prime of life; to 
tvhich it may be added that the children of many vagi'ants and temporary residents wei-e 
probably included in the baptisms. The total of Roman Catholic baptisms in Manchester 
for 1833, exclusive of St. Patrick’s, is 1,303 ; which, multiplied by 18, (the number assumed 
above, p. 8,) gives 23,454, and, added to 11,009, the ascertained number of the congrega- 
tion of St. Patrick’s, makes 34,463 for the total number of Roman Catholics in Manchester 
in the year 1833. This number falls considerably short of Mr. Parker’s estimate (p. 42), 
who makes them 50,000; and it is probably less than the truth. The Irish form perhaps 
nine-tenths of the total number of Roman Calholics in Manchester ; and to this is to be 
added the number of Irish Protestants, which there is no means of ascertaining. 
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MANCHESTER. 

^ Parochial Relief of the Irish Poor in Manchester. 

Mr. Ner Gardrner. 

Statement of Mr. Ner Gardiner, Directing Overseer. 



A Comparative Statement of the Cases, Numbers, and Expense of English and Irish poor in Man- 
chester, from the 25th of March, 1823, to the 25ih March, 1833, a period of Ten Years. 



English. 




Year. 


Cases. 


IniUviduals. 


Amount. 


Cases. 


Imlividuats 


Amount. 








£. s. d. 






£. s. d. 


1823-24 


51,853 




7,963 16 0 


5,902 




817 16 8 


1824-25 


50.853 




8,010 16 24 


5,592 




752 12 6 


1825-26 


54,9i:l 




9,051 2 4 


6,940 




939 0 10 


* 1826-27 


113,043 




15,965 18 04 


29 , 370 




3,265 9 54 


1827-28 


92,505 


186,240 


13,164 19 10 


16,122 


32,223 


1,954 9 9 


1828-29 


83,453 


171,212 


10,642 5 3 


14,144 


34,676 


1,56215 3 


t 1829-30 


118,646 


280,713 


16,589 3 7 


33,376 


105,245 


4,059 0 34 


1830-31 


72,350 


2 12,. 353 


13,018 8 9 


23,384 


67,222 


2,726 11 3 


1831-32 


11,514 


24.5,092 


15, 155 11 84 


29,406 


80,872 


3,498 3 104 


1832-33 


102,976 


243,637 


14,556 4 34 


30,156 


79,957 


3,326 17 8 



* Panic, 1826-27. f Turn out of Spinners, 1829. 



The first thing that strikes the attention in the above comparative statement is, that whilst 
the numbers and expense of our own poor have just about doubled in ten years, the Irish poor 
have increased five fold in number, and about four fold in expense, a monstrous dispropor- 
tionate increase, and one that cannot long be tolerated, I am satisfied. 

It would be useless to malce any further calculations upon the subject, as the working of 
the system is self-evident. 





Bastards 


Filiated in Manchester for the last Ten Years. 




Dale. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


.Manchester JOut-Towns 


Irish. 


1824 


124 


157 


281 


228 


48 


15 


1825 


127 


114 


241 


163 


42 


16 


1826 


137 


153 


290 


216 


38 


36 


IS27 


125 


109 


234 


162 


38 


34 


1628 


107 


117 


224 


170 


41 


13 


1829 


131 


113 


244 


194 


21 


29 


1830 


96 


120 


216 


160 


24 


32 


1831 


91 


107 


193 


160 


20 


IS 


1832 


112 


ns 


230 


179 


29 


22 


1833 


106 


97 


203 


155 


27 


21 




[Nos. 2,361. 


Average 236 per year. 




Bastards on the town books 16ih Januarj’, 1834 . 


1,010. 



When I first took the office which I hold, as directing overseer, I began to look about in 
the different departments of our offices to see where a reduction could be made of the burthens 
to which the town was in a manner liable as a matter of course, and was soon convinced that 
a reduction might soon be effected by vigilance and attention in the amount of bastardy. It 
had certainly been the custom to take up and remove from our township all single pregnant 
women w’ho did not belong to us ; but there did not seem to be that vigilance and attention 
to a duty so onerous that I thought it deserved, and I therefore stimulated the officers and 
constables of our establishment to greater exertions, by freely paying the small customary 
reward, and making it a subject whereby to be held in favour, and the consequence has been 
that, in spite of a fast increasing population, there has been a decrease in bastardy of nearly 
forty per cent., as compared betwixt the years 1824 and 1833. 

I have been four years in office, and the average number of filiations for that period, per 
annum, has been 212, whilst the average for the previous six years is 252, and for the whole 
ten years is 236. 

The annual average affiliations of our own poor, called “Manchester,” for the last four 
years, is 1634, for the previous six years 1904, and for the whole ten years 179 cases. 

The annual average affiliations of out township’s poor, having settlements, for the last fou 
years is 25, for the previous six years is 38, for the whole ten years is 33 cases. 

The annual average affiliations of Irish poor, having no settlements, (those having settle- 
ments coming under the 1st head of Manchester cases,) in the leist four years is 23, in the 
previous six is 24, and for the whole ten years is 234 cases. 

Thus, whilst there has been a decrease in the cases of our own poor in the last four years 
of about fifteen per cent., as compared with the previous six, and about nine per cent., as 
compared with the whole ten years; whilst there has heen a decrease in the cases of other 
towns’ poor in the last four years of about thirty per cent., as compared with the previous 
six, and about twenty-four per cent., as compared with the whole ten years, there has been 
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little or no alteration in the average number of cases affiliated by the Irish, although tlie MANCHESTER, 
same salutary measures have been operating upon the whole system during the wliole period — T — ^ 

of the four years. = i d 1 m. Ner G<irdiner. 



Manchester Poor House, January 22, 1834. 
In the House. 

Men belonging to Ireland ...... 

Women „ „ ...... 

Children „ ...... 

Sick men „ „ ...... 

Sick women „ „ ...... 

Irish that have gained settlements in England : 

Men ......... 

Women ......... 

Sick men ......... 

Sick women ........ 

Lunatics ........ 



18 

46 

61 

8 

7 



24 

20 

6 

3 

7 

200 



Passed to Ireland in 1832 254 

Ditto, ditto in 1833 ....... 122 

Total number of paupers in the house at this time 690. 

William Robinson, Governor. 

By the foregoing statement it appears that more than one-fifth of the poor in the workhouse 
are Irish without settlement ; that those who have settlements form nearly one-eleventh ; 
whilst both classes form two-sevenths, and upwards, but not one-third of the whole. 



The number of vagrants furnished with supper, hod, and breakfast at the Vagrant Office in 
the following months : 

July, 1833. D«c., 1833. 

English . . . 209 . . . 183 

Irish .... 88 . . . 107 

Scotch ... 32 ... 19 

In the month of July the proportion of Irish vagrants who received assistance at the Vagrant 
Institution, as compared with English, was four-tenths, ivhilst the Scotch were not one-sixth. 

In December the Irish had much increased the proportion, whilst the Scotch had decreased 
considerably. 

I believe an arrangement was made between the parochial authorities and the magistrates 
at some time or other, but I can find no document on the subject, that a period of residence by 
Irish poor in Manchester for ten years, if they were industrious and of good character, should 
entitle them to a little assistance on emergency, and the overseers have always considered 
themselves bound by the magistrates’ orders to do what they required when appeals have 
been made to them by Irish poor upon such an understanding. In 1827 the burthen had 
become so great in comparison to that of our neighbouring townships, that the churchwardens 
and overseers memorialized the magistrates on the subject, at the same time liandincr the fol- 
lowing comparative statement of Irish cases relieved iveckiy in the Ibllowing places. 





I 


Chscs rulii-vod 
1827. 


Manchester .... 


108,017 


264 


Stockport 


21.726 


9 


Macclesfield .... 


17,746 


0 


Warrington .... 


13,570 


6 


Oldham 


21,662 


1 


Spotland 


20,000 


4 


Wigan 


17,716 


6 


Asliton U. Lvne , 


9,222 


I 


Great Bolton .... 


21,000 


46 


Bury 


10,583 


0 




153,225 


73 



Mr. Charles Smith, one of the churchwardens, reported to the- Board, that on Thursday, 
the 3d inst., he received a message fiom I. F. Foster, Esq., to the effect that the magistrates 
had deputed him to acknowledge the receipt of the communication made to them by the 
churchwardens and overseers on the question of Irish paupei-ism, and that he should be glad 
to confer with the churchwardens at his chambers at from three to five o'clock in the afternoon. 
In the absence of Messrs. Ramsbottom and Walker, Mr. Smith waited upon Mr. Foster at 
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the time appointed, when Mr. Foster stated, that at a meeting of magistrates (he named as 
being present Mr. Wright, Mr. Marriot, Mr. Hibbert), the circular on the above subject had 
been taken into consideration, and that they were unanimously of opinion that it is necessary 
to adopt such measui-cs as would immediately put an effectual check to this heavy char<^e 
upon the funds of the town ; but as they had no legal control over the question, they consi- 
dered tile churchwardens and overseers were the proper authority from whom a remedy ouc^ht 
to emanate, and if they u ould come to a definite plan of gradually reducing this grievance 
the magistrates would do every thing in their power to second the undertaking. 

Tlie Board unanimously resolved. That the above communication be received, and that the 
thanks of this Board be communicated to the magistrates through I. F. Foster, Esq., for the 
promptitude witli whicii this memorial has been attended to. 

In furtherance of the subject referred to in the conversation above specified between the 
magistrates and the churchwai'dens, the Board resolved: 

" That as a most efficient means of lessening the evil complained of, the overseers of each 
Board be requested to refuse all applications from Irish paupers hereafter, except in case of 
sickness. 

“ That as a most efficient means of lessening the evils complained of, the overseers of each 
Board he requested to refuse all applications hereafter, except in cases of sickness. 

“ That in all cases of sickness or urgent calamity wherein Irish paupers may be consi- 
dered by the ovei'seers as objects of reliefi it be recommended to them to distribute the least 
possible amount of relief, which, under the circumstances of the case, may be considered abso- 
lutely needful. 

“■ That in all cases of application for relief on the part of the English wives of their Irish 
runaway husbands, it be very sparing in the amount of relief given, in order to prevent collusion 
and fraud, which the Board has reason to believe exist in a considerable degree on the part 
of such applicants.” 

In 1831 the subject of the Irish poor was again taken up, and in June, 1833, a committee 
was formed by the Board of churchwardens and overseers, and a deputation waited on Mr. 
Foster the magistrate, who not only said be should he happy to render any assistance in his 
pon cr, but advised your committee as to what he thought would be the best method of acting 
for carrying into effect the object for which they were appointed. 

Copy of a Letter received from I. F. Foster, Esq., dated Nov. 6th, 1833. 

Gentlemen, 

“ I beg to thank you for the communication of your resolutions respecting the Irish poor. 

■'I am always happy to gi\'e you all the support in my porvef in the execution of your 
office ; but in the present instance you are aware that by law the power as well as the dis- 
cretion is placed altogether in your hands, and the only part I can take is not to make orders 
in those cases to which you have resolved not to extend relief, and with regard to which I 
have indeed no conti-olling power. 

“■ I can bear testimony that you have not come to this resolution without giving full and 
anxious consideration, not only to the interests of the town, but to the claims of the poor ap- 
plicants for relief; and that in making the proposed alteration, you have had in view only the 
faithful discharge of your duty. “ I am. Gentlemen, with much regard, 

"Your obedient Servant, 

“I. Frederick Foster.” 

The undei-standing to which your committee came ivith the magistrate was, that for the 
future no new cases of Irish paupers should be admitted on the books, where the applicant for 
relief had lived a less time in Manchester than fifteen years. That all cases at present on the 
hooks should be treated in the same way as they would have been if no alteration had been 
made in the S 3 ’stem of relieving Irish poor. 

A statement was laid before your committee which shews in the strongest light possible the 
unequal burthen which our own immediate community bears in comparison with those of the 
adjoining populous parishes and townships, of which the following is a copy. 





Po|)ii!ation in 
1H21. 


Cases relievccl 
1827. 


Cases relieved 
1831. 


Cases relieved 
1833. 


Poinilalion in 
1831. 


Manchester .... 


108,017 


264 


554 


556 


142,026 


Stockport ...... 


21,726 


9 


5 


10 


25,469 


Macclesfield .... 


17,746 


0 


0 


5 


23,000 


Warrington .... 


33,570 


6 


6 


1 


16,018 


Oldham 


21,662 


1 


0 


1 


32,3S1 


Spotland . . . . 


20,000 


4 


1 


0 


15,32.5 


Wiiian ...... 


17,716 


6 


7 


5 


20,774 


Ashton U. L 


9,222 


1 


20 


0 


33,597 


Great Bolton .... 


21,000 


46 


20 


10 


28,299 


“‘"■y 


10,583 


0 


1 


0 


15,086 




153,225 


73 


60 


32 


209,949 



Tlius the relief granted to Irish paupers in Manchester in 1827, with a population 
108,017 souls, was in number of weekly cases 264, whilst in nine of the most populous towns 
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of the neighbourhood, containing together a population of 153,225 poisons, only seveuty-throo MANCHESTER. 

cases of the same character received assistance, and a greater part of those were owing to 

sickness. 

In I'SSi the Manchester weekly Ii-ish cases had increased to 554, whilst the cases of the 
foregoing towns had decreased to sixty. 

In 1833 the population of Manchester was 112,026, and 556 Irish cases were relieved 
weekly ; yet at this time the before-mentioned towns, with a population of 209,949, were re- 
lieving only thirty-two cases of the same nature. 

Thus in 1827 the relief of the said nine to^vnships, as compared to Manchester, was as 
thirty-three to 100; in 1831 as eleven to 100, and in 1833 as six to 100, shewing an 
immense increase in Manchester, whilst at the same time a more than corresponding decrease 
was taking place in the adjoining towns. It is proper to state, that the inforaiation'’respcctiug 
these townsliips was obtained from the overseers ol the poor of the respective places, who at 
the same time generally observed that they were not in the habit of taking Irish poor on 
their books. 

The simple inference to he dranm is, that Manchester, from pursuing so very different a 
system, must naturally become the centre of that description of pauperism ; and precisely, too, 
in proportion to the extent of her liberality, and the contrary feeling on the part of her more 
politic neighbours. 

It is quite impossible to point out all the evils Ave labour under by the Irish poor ; nor have 
they all yet began to operate upon society to the extent they will be found to do at some 
future period, and that not a very distant one. 

In the first place, it is well known that those who wander over here from the sister isle are, 
generally spewing, the poorest even of her own miserable poor; that, when they reach this 
country, they have seldom or ever means of subsistence for the shortest period, until employ- 
ment can be found ; that, when employment is found, they seldom or ever rise to even com- 
parative comfort, to say nothing of independence, and consequently their families are always 
on the verge of pauperism, if not actually paupers; and yet the children born in England 
under such circumstances have a legal settlement, and cannot be passed unless the parents 
ai'e living and with them, and may at any future period return and make good their claim of 
settlement by birth. 

This will be a fruitful source of pauperism at some future period, when the children horn 
under such circumstances come to have families of their own; and any overseer of experience 
will readily admit that pauper parents have ever been its most fruitful source; if it does not 
mn in the blood, it follows by example, and is seldom forgotten for generations. 

In the nexit place, another fniitful source of pauperism is the state of the laiv as resj>ects 
Catholic marriages, which is shocking in principle, and shamefully demoralizing in practice. 

It is a common occurrence with us to have ivomen come to the offices to endeavour to 
bastardize their progeny, the fruits of such a marriage in England, or the unequal yoking of 
a Protestant and Catholic in Ireland. 

If the Irish poor were aware of the position in which they are placed under such circum- 
stances, I do not scruple to declare that our bastardy books would be at once more than 
doubled; indeed, it is totally impossible to make a calculation upon the subject, as Catholic 
marriages prevail to a great extent, and the priests, although they know its illegality, persist 
in the ceremony. 



Examination of Mi'. Ner Gardiner, Directing Overseer of the Township of Manchester. 

At present the rule with regard to relief of the unsettled Irish adopted by the Board of Mr. Ner Gardiner, 
Churchu’ardens and Overseers is, that no new Irish case should be admitted on the books 
with a less residence than fifteen yeeirs ; but if there has been a residence of that time, and if 
there is no serious objection to their character, they are treated nearly as those settled in the 
township. 

I do not consider, with respect to the relief of the Irish poor, that there is any difference 
between Manchester and other manufacturing places. I think that Lancashire has so in- 
rteased by her manufactures, that in all probability we might have been deficient in labourers 
if it had not been for the immigration of the Irish. From that I conclude that it is not unfair 
in principle that where they have gi\-en their best services for a number of years, for tlie best 
period of their life, they should receive assistance on emergencies when they fall into distress, 
sickness, old age, or any other casualty. I think that this relief ought to be afforded by the 
parish. As there are no poor laws in Ireland, there can be no means by which they can 
prolong life if they are passed back. If they stay here they must be treated like our own 
poor, and relieved, so long as distress is the claim for both. If we wish to send them home, 
how can we compel them to return ? as they must themselves sign the depositions on which 
the pass is ordered. If they refuse to sign, the magistrate has certainly power to commit ; but 
he could not commit all who would refuse to sign under the supposed circumstances. 



Mr. Thomas Armitt, Visiting Overseer of the Township of Manchester. 

I have the district of the town in which there are most Irish settled and unsettled. We yir.Thomas Armitt, 
nave not been accustomed to pass Irish who have resided more than ten years ; the time is 
now to be extended to fifteen years. We relieved Irish under these circumstances so long as 
they remained in the township, exactly as if they were settled, unless they were thieves or 
vagabonds, or riotous. I think it was not the wish of the overseers to relieve Irish who had 
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not a le^al right to relief; it was the desire of the magistrates, who stated that such was 
understood to be the wish of the Legislature when Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act passed. The 
overseers acted in obedience to the opinion of the magistrates, that such was the intention of 
the Legislature. If I was allowed to exercise my own discretion I should pass, or refuse to 
relieve, a great many unsettled Irish, to whom I now give relief in obedience to the maxim 
that has been established. 

If what we have here are fair samples of the Irish, I should be terrified about introducing 
pool- laws into Ireland. If I had landed property there I should dispose of it directly. The 
Irish in RIanchester who have gained settlements, or who have resided the requisite number 
of years, have no other aim or plan than to hang on the poor laws ; if they ever had any 
energy, it seems taken away when they hav e once had relief. After that they are always 
plaguing us ; they expect us to find everything, bedding, clogs, clothing, food, physic, and 
medical attendance ; and they will be saucy beside. Those in Manchester are much more 
given to rely on the rates than the English in the same condition of life. It seems an Irish- 
man's ambition to gain a settlement, or live here long enough to have a claim for relief; he 
seems raised by it, whereas an Englishman is lowered by it, and at first feels some shame. 
An Irishman never feels any shame on this score. 

One of the greatest evils of the poor law is that it creates so much deceit The Irish 
practise this more than others, and apparently without a guilty conscience ; they seem not to 
think it a sin to tell a lie to deceive an overseer. They pretend to have no work, give false 
returns of their wages, borrow children, pretend that the husband is gone when lie is in the 
town, and sham sickness. They clear off every thing, beds, blankets, &c., if they have any 
idea that a visitor is near. In all these respects the Irish deceive more than the English. 
There is a great deal of pilfering, and making smuggled whiskey, and living by sleight of 
hand, and begging among the Irish; all which things accustom them to deceit. The Irish, 
when they come for relief, often tell me if it was not for them I should have nothing to do ; 
that I am indebted to 1.hera for my situation. 

I heard a few months ago a conversation amongst a party of Irish in the street ; they were 
speakino- of u'ant of employment, and returning home, and introduction of poor laws in 
Ireland. One said, “there is no employment for us in Ireland;” one said, “what will it 
matter whether there is work or not, if there are poor laws in Ireland.” All the others con- 
curred in this sentiment. 

The Irisli are absolutely necessary to carry on the work of the town at the present prices ; 
all sorts of labour would rise in Manchester if it was not for the Irish. Those English that 
mix with the Irish become like them in all things ; these are principally hand-loom weavers. 
The English in general are separate, and do not learn to live like the Irish; the children of 
the Irish born in England do not become like the English, except in a few instances. 

The public and private charities of this town draw a vast number of Irish and idle vaga- 
bonds from all parts, especially the Lying-in Charity and the Vagi-ant Office. The township 
gives away coffins ; and the Irish get more than others : we bury nearly all the Irish. At 
the burial they have a feast, and get drunk. 



Mr. John Butcher, Visiting Overseer of the Township of Manchester. 

I once had the district containing Oldham Road, in which there is a veiy large Irish 
population. The Irish almost always make an effort to get something for nothing ; they will 
generally apply to the overseer before they will work. T'hey apply chiefly when we have no 
employment to give them ; when we can send them to the stone-yard we are not troubled 
with them any longer. Tliey are not so easily satisfied as the, English ; they will not take 
an answer. They have no feeling of degradation in taking relief; mey claim it as their due. 
V'hen they are once on the books they very rarely give up relief of their own accord without 
being refused. There is also more cunning and duplicity, together with a kind of natural 
ingenuity to deceive, about them ; and when you visit you can rarely ascertain the real state 
of the family, as they prepare the place ; I have known them borrow children from others. 

I have heard it remarked by the churchwardens that the Irish get more than their fair 
proportion of the boroughreeve’s and other charities connected with the town of Manchester. 

It is a common practice witli the Irish to leave their wives when advanced in pregnancy, 
in order that they may get relief from the parish as casual poor. Although we have no 
doubt that there is collusion, and that the husbands are frequently in the town, we are pressed 
from so many quarters that we do not consider it safe to refuse relief. 

It is generally understood that the Irish know that they can get relief in Manchester when 
all other places fail, in consequence of which they make it a depot for their wives and 
families Avhile they go about the country, some employed, some otherwise, and frequently, I 
have no doubt, return and visit them. I am sure, that for this reason, we get the worst part 
of the Irish, those who will not work, and who can live by other means. In my opinion, as 
soon as ever a husband absconds from a family, it should be put under pass, which would be 
a means of keeping the husbands with their families, knowing that they would be passed to 
Ireland, and receive no relief in the event of their leaving them. 



Mr. John Redman, Visiting Overseer of the Township of Manchester. 

Throe years ago I had the Newtown District, in which a great number of Irish reside. 
Newtown has for several years been noted for the number of Irish residing in it. I have often 
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heard it called Irish Town from this circumstance. iNIy duty was to visit the applicants to 
the overseers’ board for relief; at particular times I have visited more than 100 a ivcek ; the 
average was probably from seventy to ninety. Of the cases so visited, about nine-thirteenths 
were Irish. 

Out of a given equal number of English and Irish in the same circumstances, there will be 
a much greater number of applicants among the Irish; they have no sense of iiidopendcnce, 
shame or propriety. They do not mind what means they employ, so that they get what they 
seek, nor what stories they tell. They give a great deal more trouble than the English, from 
the trickery and deceit which they practise. Sometimes they would borrow children ; some- 
times they would swear, and find people to sn ear, that they liad been in Manchester ten 
years, when they had been a shorter time ; that their children had been born here when they 
were born elsewhere, &c. 

The following case, which fell under my observation, illustrates the frauds practised. 

E. T. applied for relief, August 1830, on the ground of sickness and u'ant of work, stating 
that he was a native of Glasgow, and that he had resided in Manchester fifteen years. He 
returned his ehildren ; Hemy, si.vteen years, a weaver, eaniing 2s. a week ; John, nine years ; 
James, six years ; Edward, four years; and Ciiarles, one and three quarters. On examination, 
it appeared that the eldest was a piecer earning 5s. a week ; that John was ten, and James 
eio-ht, and Edward six years of age. He also stated that John and all the younger children 
had been born in Manchester. At first this ease was relieved, and relief was continued for 
some time. We then got more insight into it, and considered it an imposition. But the man 
applied repeatedly to the magistrates, and as often as he applied, he got orders for relief. 
His wife used to say that he had a complaint of the heart, which prevented him from working ; 
she called it a rupture of the aorta. I soon discovered that this family had not been so long 
in Manchester as they pretended ; in fact, the man confessed that he was a native of Ireland, 
that John ivas born in Belfast, and that they had not been in Manchester more than seven or 
or eight years. After this the man still persisted that he was too ill to be removed, and re- 
quired relief, and that his ivife was near confinement, and unable to be moved. Fresh relief 
was ordered to him by the magistrates on these grounds, till the man should be recovered, 
and the wife’s confinement be past. When his wife had been confined, he still persisted in 
being sick himself, and unfit to be removed. This man was at length exposed by being 
caught by a doctor in the fields leaping u ith other men when he said he was sick ; he lay in 
bed all day, and when we visited him, we always found him in bed. It w’as reported that he 
worked at night, and I caught him once weaving between nine and ten o’ clock. Ho and his 
wife used to go about begging, and obtained relief from charitably disposed persons; they 
were frequently drunk at night. This is not a singular case ; the Irish practise constantly de- 
ceptions of the same kind upon us, particularly as to length of residence ; and the magistrates 
take the statement of the pauper, and require us to prove a negative, which in most cases is 
impossible. Sometimes they apply a few moutlis after they have arrived from Ireland, and 
state that they have been here more than ten years. I rcmcmbei- an Irishwoman, who called 
herself eighty-one, applied for relief, as having been in Manchester ten years. On my 
pressing her, she confessed that she had only been in Mancliester three weeks; that she had 
been sent over by a Society in Charles-street, Dublin, aud had been told to say she had been 
here ten years ; we passed her back again. Another Irishwoman told me she went over from 
Manchester to Dublin, and after she had been there a few days, she applied to the mayor, 
who ordered her to be sent back again. Her passage back to England was paid for her. 
I have no doubt that a great deal of imposition is practised on us by the Irish whicli we 
cannot detect, and that many Irish are constantly relieved wlio have neither settlements nor 
have resided the required number of years. The magistrates often refuse to sign a pass in 
such cases, nhen the parties have recovered from sickness after having had relief], if they arc 
not likely to become immediately chargeable. 

The Irish are more accustomed to desert their wives and families than the English ; we 
think that it is often a collusion between the husband and wife to get relief. We have often 
had occasion to lament the state of the law as to Catholic marriages; if the liusband qxiits the 
wife, we have no power of punishing him, as if the parties were properly married. The 
children, moreover, being bastards, cannot be remo\‘ed with the parents if it is necessary to 
pass them home. 

By coming over in such hordes, the Irish lake away the labour of the English by working 
at prices for which the English uill not work; tlien the English are ultimately compelled to 
take the wages. I have no doubt that the Irish have lowered wages in all departments of 
common labour in Manchester, as hand-loom weaving, power-loom weaving, out-door w'ork of 
all kinds ; nevertheless, I think that an industrious labourer can maintain a family at the 
present rate of wages and price of pro\'isions in Manchester, except in some particular branches. 
The English do not associate much with the Irish, so as to imbibe their principles and habits; 
their religion keeps them asunder to a consideimble degree ; none but tiie very lowest classes 
of society mix with the Irish; nor do I think that the example of the Irish operates to any 
extent on the English; they do not learn from the Irish to live on potatoes, to sleep on straw, 
to let their children go bamfooted, &c. Although the numbers of the Irish have increased, 
I doubt whether their proportion has increased in the last thirty years, I should rather say, if 
anything, that the influence of the English, on the sensible part of the Irish, has been to im- 
prove them ; the Irish have gained more in the improvements of their habits than the English 
nave lost by their association with them. I have observed, in Mr. Braidley s Sunday-school, 
where about 2,000 children regularly attend, that the Irish children, who are dirty and ill 
clad at first, after some time improve, and are lost in the crowd ; and we never find the flnglish 
children descend to the level from which the Irish have come. The Irish rise, the English 
App. G. ^ 
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never fall I was for nineteen years in a responsible situation in Mr. Murray’s mill, and had 
the taking in and givincr out of the work. When I was there, I observed that the Irish im- 
proved by associanufr with the work-people ; they became a by-word and were scouted if they 
did not clean themselves and behave like others. We never considered the Irish much more 
troublesome than the English ; in respect of dress, appearance, and subordmation, they ap- 
proximated near to the English. I never noticed the English sink to their level, and 1 never 
heard such an idea broached. This remark is generally true of all lands of labemr in Man- 
chester. I do not think, that generally spealting, wages have ever been higher than they are 
now, as compared with the prices of provisions ; nor do I think the moral condition of the 
English labourer woi-se than formerly. . 

The drinking of ardent spirits has much increased in Manchester m my memory; but 
whether it is owing to the habits of the Irish, or whether it would not have been the same 
without them, I cannot say. , , . , . t i. v j 

There is a great deal of illicit distillation amongst the Irish m this town. I have had occa- 
sion to obseiwe this fact in visiting. 



Mr. Rose, Visiting Overseer of the Township of Manchester. 

If I was left to exercise my own discretion, I should pass or refuse to relieve many Irish 
who have resided some years in Manchester whom I now relieve. I relieve them because the 
magistrates and churchwardens have decided that they are not to be passed if they have re- 
sided fifteen years. I have no doubt that a great deal of fraud has been practised on the 
overseers by the Irish, and that many have been relieved and are relieved who have not re- 
sided the requisite number of years. The rule with regard to fifteen years is merely 
prospective; those who have been relieved, after a residence of ten years, are to be relieved 
acrain if they become chargeable. The lenient administration of the Poor Law in Manchester, 
as regards the Irish, has been the means of creating a great influx of them into the town, both 
from the neighbourhood and from Ireland. , t • i_ mi t • i 

When the English ask for relief, they ask in a different manner from the Irish. Ihe Irish 
do not ask, but demand it; and that when they have no legal right, sometimes even when 
they do not come within the magistrates’ rule, and have only resided three or four years. 1 hey 
are more clamorous and importunate ; they will not take an answer. It has frequently hap- 
pened that after having given them denials two or three times, we have been forced to turn 
them out of the room. They are also more craving ; they seem never t® be satisfied ; very 
few of them are thankful. Some of the English feel shame about applying for relpf, but 
none of the Irish do ; they don’t seem to consider it a degradation, They have a cringing and 
abject way of asking ; but if they are refused, they become violent and abusive. The English 
are sometimes abusive, not, however, in the same degree as the Irish ; but never obsequious. 
There is also more deception about the Irish ; that is their chief fault. They seem gratified 
and delighted if they can deceive their overseers; they think it shows clei'emess, and they 
are not abashed if tliey are detected ; nor does it lower them in the opinion of their couiitiy- 
men. The following is an instance of the frauds practised on us. An Irishman, who was not 
settled in Manchester, but had resided there seven or eight years, lost his wife by the _ cholera. 
We relieved the family whilst she ivas ill, and at her death gave her coffin and bunal dues, 
on the statement of the man, that he belonged to no burial-club. On the following Monday 
he applied for relief; I had ascertained in the mean time that he had got £3. IOj. from a club 
for the burial of his wife ; I accordingly sent him to the New Bailey, where he was searched, 
and £1, 9s. 6d. was found upon him. He had this money in his pocket when he applied for 
relief. I give this merely as an instance ; the cases of fraud are very numerous, and the 
means employed to deceive very various. 

So for as the Poor Laws tend to produce improvidence, want of independence, idleness, and 
deceit, in the persons who apply for relief, I think that these effects are much more visible in 
the Irish than the English of Manchester. 

If the Irish can once get a footing in the Board and receive relief, they will never cease 
coming again ; they would sooner ivait at the Board to get a shilling, than work for the same 
time to ^in half-a-crown. I’liey are more satisfied with a small pittance than the English, 
and less inclined to exert themselves to get more. 



Mr. George Lings, Comptroller of the Taxes and Rates in the Township of Manchester 
for twenty years. 

The collection of rates in the Township of Manchester is in my mpagement, and _ I have 
observed, with regard to the lower classes of Irish, an extreme unwillingness to contiibute to 
the rates. We rate all houses without exception. Of course, in many of these cases, there is 
great inability to pay ; but in the same class of persons, and with equal want of meansjthe 
English seem more disposed to meet the charge, as if they thought it right and just. 
remark does not extend to Irish in a move respectable sphere, such as shopkeepers. But the 
Irish mechanics and labourers are very difficult to deal with in this respect ; their habits are 
more profligate than those of the English ; they spend more money in drinking. 

The Ii'ish appear to be a class of persons excessively industrious in getting anything they 
can obtain as a gift ; they will spend a day in begging for a ticket, and thra have to 
to spend a couple of hours another day to go to the church for a shilling loaf. They often 
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waste as much time in getting charity, as would enable them to earn as much as is given MANCHESTER. 

should conjecture that there are from 25,000 to 30,000 Irish in the township of Man- Lings. 

Chester. 



John Frederick Foster, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate of Manchester and Salford, and a 
Magistrate of the County of Lancaster. 

My practice, as a magistrate, is to sign passes for Irish whenever called on by the over- John Frederick 
seers, and where it appears on the face of the depositions to be a proper case for a pass. The ^^ostcr, Esq. 
fact has been, that the overseers have relieved, and not passed, where the parties have been 
resident from ten to twelve years, except under extraordinary circumstances of bad conduct 
or other circumstances taking away the hardship of passing after a long residence in England; 
but if the overseers had in any case taken upon themselves the responsibility oi' requiring the 
magistrates to pass, we should have signed, as it is clear that by law the magistrates have no 
discretion or power to refuse it at the instance of the overseers. 

The practice of not passing Irish after a long residence, originated from the feeling that the 
manufactures of Manchester could not have increased as they did, had it not been for the 
labours of the Irish workmen, and that it was therelbre unjust when they were past labour to 
send them back to Ireland. 

I have acted as magistrate above eight years, but the rule had prevailed for many years 
before I began to act. 

At present the expectation is entertained, that if a system of poor law's be introduced into 
Ireland, the overseers will call upon the magistrates to pass, without discrimination, all the 
Irish poor requiring relief, and having no legal settlement in Manchester. 

I have no doubt, whatever, that in spite of all exertions to prevent it, a great deal of fraud is 
practised on the township by the Irish, and that many get relief on false pretences. I do not 
think that there is any considerable number of cases relieved for length of residence, ivhere the 
residence has, in fact, been shorter; though they often attempt to get relief on this ground, 
because they are held strictly to the proof. 

Prom what I have observed in Manchester, I think the Irish very bad subjects for the 
poor laws. I think that the ill-effects of the system, improvidence, idleness, collusion, and 
deceit, are more frequently, and to a gi-eater degree, produced among the poor Irish than the 
poor English of this town. I do-not express any opinion as to the balance of good or evil 
arising I'rom the general operation of tlie poor law's ; but I think that their characteristic 
ill effects ai'e more perceptible among the Irish than among the English. 

It constantly happens that Irish who apply to be passed back after having been a short 
time ill Manchester, say that their passage was paid to England, and many say that IOj-. ivas 
given to them in addition. 



Mr. William Atkinson, perpetual Overseer of the Township of Salford : has been in office 
twenty-three years. 

In the township of Salford there is a Select Vestry. Not many cases come before the Me. W. Atkinson. 
inao’istrates. Our practice, with regard to the Irish poor is to relieve them as casual poor, if 
they have resided ten or twelve years; they are relieved under these circumstances just the 
same as our own poor. Unless their character is bad, after a residence ot tins time, the Irish, 
so long as they remain in the township, are relieved as if they had a settlement in it : perhaps 
they get a little less relief. 



State 7 nent with respect to the Township of Salford, furnished by Mr. Atkuison. 

The amount weekly given to casual poor is about £32, and out of that amount about 
£3. 5 j. is given to Irish poor. , , - r *u 

The amount paid weekly by the churchwardens and constables for reguia.r pool- trom the 
chai-ities is about £25. I believe not move than £1 per week out of that is paid to the Irish. 
The number in our workhouse at the present time is 184, and out of that number twelve 

Poor rate, laid June, 1833, at 2s. in the pound, amounts to £8849. 11s. 3d 



Voluntary Relief afforded to the Irish poor by Public Chanties in Manchester. 
BOROUGHREEVE’S CHARITY, Manchestek. 

What is the annual amount received from the Boroughreeve s Charity? 

£1,400 to £1,500. 

How does it arise? . i • u t i 

From rent oflands and buildings, and from dividends from money invested m the hinds, 
bequeathed by various individuals. 
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In what shape is it distributed? 

In blankets, linen and cotton cloth, and money, in small sums from £1 to £5 each. 

How many tickets, and what is their average value each? 

From 5,500 to 6.000. The average value of each ticket is about 4 j. &d. 

How much distributed in money, and chielly to what objects ? 

About £100 annually to poor decayed tradesnien and their widows, living in Manchester, 
in small sums of from £i to £5 each. 

What share of money and tickets do the Irish poor get ? 

Of money, perhaps, about one-twentieth, of tickets about one-third. 

Whether the Irish are importunate to get them ? 

Yes. 

What security have we against imposition ? 

The blank recommendations are distributed to the piineipal inhabitants, w'ho are required 
by the conditions of the tickets, to enquire into the circumstances of the poor persons whom 
they wish to recommend. The tickets, filled up, are then returned to the office and entered 
into two books, viz. — 

1st. The names of the recommended parties are entered alphabetically, in order to detect 
parties obtaining more than one ticket, and to enable tlie overseers more readily to refer to any 
name in case of need. 

2d. The names of the recommenders are entered in streets in one column for convenience 
of delivering the goods to them, and the names of the recommended in the next column. The 
tickets are then sent to the visiting overseers, who mark any improper parties who may be 
recommended, and whoso names are afterwards struck off the list, and a memorandum of the 
reason made in both the books opposite their names. 

Do the Irish impose upon us more than the English ? 

I think so. 

Bekj.\min Br.\idley. 



MANCI-IESTER akd SALFORD DISTRICT PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

The agent interrogates all applicants, dismisses those who cannot make out a satisfactory 
case, refers the others to die visitor. 

The visitor dismisses all cases he may think not proper objects, and refers the rest to a weekly 
board of five chairmen of district committees. 

The board hears the visitors’ report and rejects or relieves the applicants. 

The relief is generally given to those cases which appear to be of temporary distress ; per- 
manent poverty is met by the poor law. 
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ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Edmund Lyon, M.D., Physician to the Manchester Royal Infirmary for seventeen years. 

The Royal Infirmary is both a hospital and a dispensary, and it has fever wards connected 
with it. It is maintained by subscriptions and legacies: the in-patients and out-patients 
amount in the course of tile year to about 20,000. The town is divided info districts ; but I 
have in succession had all the parts of the town nnder my care. I have not observed that 
there is more disease among the Irish than among the English; I think, however, that they 
are more liable to suffer from epidemic fevers than the English, owing to their less sub- 
stantial diet, and to the greater crowding of their numbers into small apartments. The Irish 
are more prone to complain of slight ailments ; they are sooner alarmed by disease than the 
English. Potatoes and buttermilk form a large portion of their diet. Three or four years 
ago the poorest classes generally, both English and Irish, lived on potatoes and water-gruel; 
now I think this rarely occurs among the English ; they have generally wheaten bread, and 
occasionally meat. The potato diet is in general only resorted to by the English in times of 
great depression. Even the Irish, in many cases, do not confine themselves to potatoes, but 
use a better diet ; the tendency, however, in them is to use a lower scale of diet than the 
others. 



LYING-IN HOSPITAL. 

Mr. Edward Stephens, Surgeon to the Manchester Lying-in I-Iospital. 

This charity embraces Manchester and Salford, and the suburbs. The conditions for 
relief are that the woman should be married, and that her husband should not be earning 
more than 15^. a-w'eek; moreover, we rarely assist in first pregnancies. We pay no attention 
to moral character ; we require no residence ; nor do we insist that a former child should be 
vaccinated. Strangers arc sometimes relieved an hour after they come into the towii ; even 
distressed objects that have no i-ecommendation are sometimes attended by the midwives; in 
fact, we enjoin the midwives to attend in cases of this sort. The hospital is thrown open to 
give relief to the fullest extent. We seldom ask for a certificate of rnarriage, unless a very 
young woman comes without a ring ; except there is ground for suspicion we make no in- 
quiry” I have no doubt that the charity is often imposed upon in respect of marriage ; I 
have known several instances of imposition myself. The midwives, however, are some check 
upon frauds of this kind, and frequently detect them before delivery, when of course assistance 
is rel'used. Tile relief given is entirely medical ; medicines and professional attendance, very 
often three months before and three months after delivery. The patients are delivered at their 
oun houses. We keep thirty midwives in constant employ; and we likewip make use of the 
professional assistance of six surgeons. The women chuse their own midwives ; so that some 
of the midwives have ten times as much to do as others; they aye paid 3^. a case. 

There is a Ladies’ Auxiliary Society connected with the hospital, which gives two suits of 
baby linen, and lends bed-linen, in cases where the midwives recommend. Probably tliis 
assistance is not given in move than one in forty cases. It has often happened that bed-lincn 
so lent has been sold and pawned, and I have even known them sell the child’s clothes, so 
that when it was born there was nothing to put on it. 

I regularly attend at the Board, and see all the names entered ; and I conceive that about 
one-thu-d of the cases are Irish. We admit Irish indiscriminately the moment they come 
into the town. The Irish apply oftener to the Lying-in Charity, and rely on it more than 
the English ; they seem to make less provision for the future. , 

The Irish are frequently in the habit of giving gruel mixed with rum to new-born infants, 
■which is often very injuvioirs. I have known several instances where this was the exciting 
cause of death. The English do this occasionally, but not so much. 

I have observed that the Irish have more prejudice agamst vaccination, or neglect it more 
than the English. Wewaccinate extensively at our hospital; about one-third of the cases, 
where the children delivered by us live, are vaccinated. 
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£. 






£. 








1796 to 1797 


124 


580 


129 




833 
















1798 


133 


C55 


146 




933 
















1799 


177 


623 


253 




1,0.53 
















1800 


192 


852 


99 




1,143 
















1801 


164 


874 


426 




1,464 














88, ik 


1802 


99 


7S5 


320 




1,204 
















1803 


120 


748 


374 




1,242 
















1804 


157 


871 


33 


875 


1,936 
















1805 


89 


754 


23 


1,189 


2,055 
















1806 


129 


810 


12 


2,222 


3,173 
















1807 


114 


851 


]3 


1,047 


2,025 
















1808 


123 


983 


39 


1,3.53 


2,498 
















1809 


138 


1,148 


45 


1,545 


2,876 
















1810 


88 


887 


55 


1,143 


2,173 
















1811 


29 


1,112 


44 


1,076 


2,255 














106,998 


1812 


5 


1,148 


39 


1,220 


2,412 
















1813 


56 


1,251 


51 


1,303 


2,661 
















1814 


1 


1,253 


21 


951 


2,226 








492 


57 


0 




1815 




1,433 


8 


1,030 


2,471 
















1816 




1,512 


6 


1,787 


3,305 


499 


15 


4 


476 


12 


0 




1817 




2,164 


14 


1,408 


3,586 


651 


6 


11 


534 


9 


0 




1818 




1,910 


14 


1,273 


3,197 


578 


3 


1 


430 


10 


0 




1819 




2,270 


11 


1,487 


3,774 


676 




S 


410 


11 


0 




1820 




2,446 


19 


1,046 


3,511 


667 


10 


0 


405 


16 


6 




1821 




2,440 


27 


973 


3,440 


668 


7 


1 


415 


5 


6 


149,776 


1822 




2,654 


30 


1,034 


3,718 


818 


8 


2 


422 


1 


0 




1823 




2,706 


47 


872 


3,625 


788 


7 


11 


436 


16 






1824 




2,989 


10 


1,263 


4,262 


821 


18 


11 


605 


3 






1825 




3,120 


7 


500 


3,627 


899 


10 


6 


621 


3 






1826 




3,443 


11 


551 


4,005 


997 


10 


7 


589 


1 


0 




1827 




3,632 


4 


724 


4. 360 


939 


10 


3 


816 


4 


0 




1828 




3,739 


16 


416 


4,171 


1,179 


19 


8 


827 


11 


0 




1829 




4,108 


12 


337 


4,457 


1,158 


1 


r, 


785 


6 


0 




1830 




4,356 


23 


524 


4,903 


1,249 


17 


5 


722 


7 


6 




1830 to 1831 




4,562 


30 


361 


5,021 


1,489 


7 


4 


727 


2 


6 


218,529 


183Uol832 




4,451 


69 


493 


5,013 


1,753 


4 


11 


648 


6 


0 




1832 to 1833 




4,003 


93 


388 


4,475 


1,574 


5 


1 


612 




6 






1,938 


74,129 


2,573 


30,391 


109,083 


17,212 


1 


3 


10,969 


3 


6 





Communication of Mr. Edivard Stephens. 

Fmitfalness of Encjlisli and Irish Women, and the comparative Mortality of their Children. 

Eighty-nine poor English women called upon me to beg tickets of admission to the Lying-in Mr. Edward 
Hospital ; they were all far advanced in pregnancy. On questioning them I found they Stephens. 
had previously been 349 times pregnant, which, added to their present pregnancy, makes 
438 pregnancies. 

Ol these previous pregnancies 43’only terminated in miscarriages, which being deducted 
from 349 leaves 306 fruitful pregnancies. 

Of these 306 fruitl'ul pregnancies there were 174 alive at their time of speaking to me, of 
which 93 were boys. and 8l girls: deducting these 174 alive, and 43 miscaiTiages, from the 
sum total of pregnancies 349, leaves 132, who must have died in infancy. 

I should think about one-third of the aggregate number relieved at the hospital are Irish, 

In the beginning of the year 1832 I kept a list of every person indiscriminately -who ap- 
plied to me for a ticket of admission to the hospital, and none were refused. The object was 
to ascertain the rate of mortality amongst the children of the poor ; but I carried it only as 
far as 142, and of that number 39 were Irish. 

The above 39 were ftir advanced in pregnancy, and on inquiry had previously been preg- 
nant 126 times. The circumstance must be noted that none of the thirty-nine were in the 
first pregnancy, which cases are not readily relieved at the hospital. 

Ol the 126 pregnancies 72 were living at the time of their application to me. 

Of the 72 living 45 were boys and 27 girls. 

In the above 126 deliveries 13 were miscarriages, which being added to the 72 living 
are 85, which deducted from the 126 deliveries leave 41 dead in their infancy. 

Mr. Stephens, in a letter dated 11th March, 1834, states that " since tlie month of 
January 650 pregnant patients have been admitted into the Lying-in Hospital, and of 
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M4NPHFSTER this number 164 ivere Irish moment but he is inclined to thinli tbit tha.1 number is 
MANCHE3 T . th^^^^ average, having observed that many of the momon hesrtated m declaring their 

“ 4 “ ° 

JAn Roberton, Esq., Surgeon to the Lying-in Hospital of Manchester. 

It is my decided impression, derived from 



John Roberton, Esq. 



mortality among the infants of’ the Irish than of the Englhh in Manchester. This is owing 
to bad Imlgiiiir, bad clothing, and injudicious feeding. The Irish are also m the habit of 
giving spirits to infants, frequently out of a niistalien kindness. Wi* regard to small-pox, I 
lill state a fact which came under my notice.— In the summer of lSo2 I was standing at my 
window lookino at the annual procession of the Sunday-school children, when, on seeing a 
fresh train of Scholars. I was struck with the circumstance that an unusual number were 
marked with small-pox; on continuing to watch the same tram my first impiession was 
strikinnlv confinned.'^ These I fotiiid were the Catholic scholars, who were chieSy Irish. At 
tho Bo°ard of the Hospital, on Tuesdays, when vaccination is gratuitously performed, very 
few if any, Irish bring their children to be vaccinated. a , r ■ 1 , 

My impression is that at least a half of the birtlis assisted by the chanty are. I™h. 

Tim following remarks, contained in a paper by Dr. Lyon on the Medical Tiqiogrnphy 
and Statistics of Manchester, relating to the Lying-m Hospital, were shown to Mr. Roboiton; 

« It was the practice originally to admit patients into the house for delivery, as well as to 
attend others at their own'houaes. With the decline of income the admission of in-patients 
underwent a gradual restriction, until it entirely ceased in 1814 ; a pretty strong pioof of the 
public opinion as to the utility or policy of this mode of administering to the wimts of the 
poor It may indeed fairly admit of question, whether (e.xcopt in soino cases of difficulty ro- 
nuiring extraradinary aid) any sort of provision for the gratuitous relief of pirognancy which 
te not In accident unforeseen, can, in its ultimate effects and tendency, bo really beneficial to 
tho poor themselves; for whatever teaches the labourer that he need not provide for 
natoal and ordinary casualties of life, and so destroys m Inin the inducement tt forethou 
and frugality, tends directly to his de|radation in the scale of society. —Tho North of 
Encrland Medical and SnrgicalJom-nal, No. 2, p. 147. 

^ Rlr Roberton I aerrec with these remarks; and with this view I have_ repeatedly recom- 
mended to the Board that, instead of the assistance kemg entirely gratuitous, each woman, 
on application, should deposit 3s. at the time of delivering m the 

the sum now paid to the midwife by the_ hospital ior each accouchement, in all othei re- 
spects, that the charity should remain on its present tooting , r 

^In consequence of the remarkable vigilance with which the midwife depaitinent of the 
Ly ingvin Hospital is managed, the mortality in child-bed is probably as low m Manchester 

have sited the abodes, perhaps, of many thousand Irish, I do not remember 
to have seen any furniture in them except a small deal table, a chair or two, and only occa- 
sionally a bed. In very many instances no furniture whatever was to be seen. 

From observations which I have made, I am inclined to think that the number of cellar 
residences in Manchester and Salford cannot be sriialler than 6,000; P™bably mg be com 
siderablv lareer. The majority of these, I mclme to think, are inhabited by lush , the 
ovm-iige numfer of iiihabitaiili! in each collav may he taken at about five. I have often found 
Bcvcl-al families of Irish living together in the same house, and even m a single apartment. 



ARDWICIC AND ANOOATS' DISPENSARY. 

James Phillips Kay, M.D., tioiiorary Physician of the Dispensary of Ardwick and Ancoats. 

r ro w r This Dispensary was established tor the pmqiose ot relieving the Infirmary froin the 

Ja,„esP^b,a,psKe,j, 1 the district; and it includes a greater mass of the poor population 

than any othm part of tho town. It is exclusively supported by roluntary contnbulions 

umLtsVv nothing; medicine is furnished to them gratis; and they are attended at tlioir 
houses ’^I'have heim about four or five years attached to this Dispensapi and have bad very 
LTensi've opportunities ot visiting the poor in their own ihvtellmg. Probably *l>orit one- tel 
of the nerSns relieved are Irish; I do not think that the Irish are nearly onc-th.rd of the 
entire popul»‘i<>”- 1 attribute this greater proportion ot disease among the Irish to several 
causes^ first, to the greater facility which the Irish hand-loom weavers have of obtaining le- 
e«„dati;.s from” their employers in this district ; secondly to the * 

Ti-Uh are move disiiosed to complain under disease, and to apply for lelief, than the h-ngl 
0 ;, Vh“cct Aaveconsuto other medical men. and found their opimon to coirespo H 
with my own. Disease, nnaccompaiiied by pain, tho Irish will endure, from ignoianee of i 
oriuinaud nature, and, perhaps, wdll resort to artificial stimuli to 

rsirlpiit to such a state • but, on the occurrence of pam, they are more apt to corapla^in, a 
W less fortitude in its endurance tilan the English. Thirdly, from their meagre di^ 
sites which they inhabit, their want of cleanliness and domestic economy, their iiitemiiei anc , 
aS flieh erowled slate; they are more liable to diseases of an asth.me character, such a 
Ivphus and other diseases depending on debility of the nervous system, than the 
population. The Irish are peculiarly liable to a iiecuhar complaint ot the stomach and bo, 
depending chiefly on the morbid sensibility ot the nerves ot these organs, induced by bad di 
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and intemperance. Also I think that under equal circumstances of disease the disposition to MANCHESTER. 

apply for relief, and to continue receiving medical attention and the care of a physician, is 

greater among the Irish than the English . J.,m Phap, Ka,j, 

My observations have not been confined to those who have come under my notice as 
patients. 

The health of Irish colonizing large toivns in England is materially affected by their choice 
of habitations. Almost invariably they inhabit either cellars or houses built in low swampy 
situations, so insalubrious, that the land has been sold at the lowest price to building adven- 
turers, who seem to speculate upon the existence of a race of inhabitants who arc satisfied with 
the minimum of the comforts of life ; so that I should say that a town colonized with the Irish, 
and regulated by no building enactment or sanitary police, will be built with less attention to 
the comfort and health of its inhabitants, and will cover more insalubrious sites, than any 
town in England not subjected to such influence. Thus, I consider that the buildings erected 
in Little Ireland, in Irish Town, and in some other of the worst parts of IManchester, almost 
entirely owe their existence to the immigration of the Irish. If it had not been for the Irish, 
there w’ould have been no class of persons, on whose willingness to put up with so small an 
amount of convenience, and so large a subtraction from comfort, it ivould have been prudent 
to speculate. It would have been next to impossible to find a large body of English, iuflueiiccd 
by the debasing example of the Irish, who would have been willing to save money at such a 
cost of health and comfort. 

The Irish are not equally distinct in explaining the nature of their diseases, nor are they 
as capable of understanding the directions given concerning the use of regimen and medicine 
as the English. In mind perhaps they are as willing to follow the directions as the 
English, but practically they are less careful and precise in obeying the injunctions of their 
physician. The Irish are in the habit of giving infants spirits as an ordinary remedy for 
disease, to which they frequently resort without medical advice, or even in disobedience to the 
injunctions which are given them. The better educated of the English labourers are less prone 
than formerly to this practice ; but it still prevails to a lamentable degree among the English 
population. This is one of the sources of the great mortality incident to the iiil'ant population 
of the poor of this town, and which affects them more than the upper and middle ranks. I 
think the Irish are extremely careless about getting their childreji vaccinated, as they are 
careless about other things; but I am not aware that they have any peculiar prejudice against 
vaccination. 

When the cholera was here, it prevailed very much in Irish Town and some other districts 
inhabited by the Irish. A very great number of Irish were affected by it. The cholera nrobs 
consisted chiefly of the population of Irish Town and the immediate vicinity. One of these 
mobs was collected in the immediate vicinity of Irish Town by the e.xposui-e of a mutilated 
corpse in the pauper burial ground. The corpse was carried into the street, and an immense 
mob instantly assembled from the districts inhabited by the Irish, and their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The gates of the hospital situated in this district were broken open ; the hospital 
gutted; the patients carried away; the officers dispersed; and the carriages broken and 
Surnt. The military were called in after the outrage had been committed, and no further dis- 
turbance occurred. 

The mortality of children is in every class of the working population greatly affected by 
the want of domestic economy and by the consequent unclcanliness and discomfort of the 
habitations of the poor. The mothers are too frequently engaged in occupations ^vhich re- 
quire their absence from home during the greater part of the day, and the children in their 
absence are committed to the care of young gii-is, or to women too old for any other occupa- 
tion than nursing. Sometimes one hireling has the care of several children, and they arc 
generally much neglected, and not unfrequently it is the practice to administer sedati^'es oi' 
spirits to still their cries during the absence of the mother. During sucldiug, the child must 
either be carried to the mother whilst employed at her work, when it is necessarily exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, frequently without sufficient clothing, or it can seldom obtain 
its natural nourishnrent during the day. In all these respects, when the Irishwomen are enr- 
ployed in the factories, they are less sensible to the necessity of judicious nursing to the pre- 
sei-vation of the health of their children. 

The common lodging houses inhabited by beggai-s, by labourers who migi’ate fi’om toivii to 
town, and by pei-sons who have uncertain means of subsistence, and who arc therefore prone to 
crime, are frequently scenes of vice and disorder. A great number of these lodging houses arc 
resorted to by the Irish, and many Irish families often herd together in one small habitation. 

In these latter houses, one room frequently contains all the inhabitants at night, wilhout 
distinction of age and sex, sometimes upon straw or shavings, and often in one or two beds. 

Many persons of both sexes sleep without distinction. No immoral consequences, among 
relatives, of tliis mode of sleeping together, have come under my observation, though I have 
made inquiries on the subject; but little doubt can be entertained, that with better opportuni- 
ties of observation, such facts might be discovered. In some cellars in Little IrclanJ, I liavo 
known eighteen people, adults and children, sleep in one room about four yards square, witliout 
window or any other means of ventilation excepting through the door, which opened into an 
acljoiiiing apartment. 

Many Irish labourers, earning pretty good wages, from 14s. to I6s. a week, are content to 
live in lodging houses, or with other lodgers, in the families of the Irish who receive them. 

Of course, thus situated, the greater part of the workman’s leisure is spent at some neighbour- 
ing tavern, where ho easily becomes the victim of any plan lor crime or disorder, devised by 
persons of somewhat greater intelligence. 

In genei-al I should say that the house of an Irishman is that of a person in a lou’er stage 
yljjp. G. H 
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of civilization than that of the population of this country, not only as regards his domestic 
conveniences, hut those moral relations which should subsist between himself and the members 



of his family. I think that the tendency is to communicate the English habits to the children 
of Irish, born in England, yet it does not appear to me that much has been, as yet, accom- 



plished in this respect. 

I do nottlrink, excepting by municipal regulations (amongst the best of which I should con- 
sider the establishment of an efficient police, especially one which should prevent crime and 
disorder), that much can be accomplished to elevate the moral and physical condition of the 
adult Irish population. An increase in the means of subsistence would not, in their present 
state, materially minister to their comforts. They would still be content with meagre diet and 
unwholesome habitations, and I fear that the surplus of their wages would be expended in 



intemperance. 

At present, in times of political agitation, the large towns colonized by the Irish contain 
a mass of population whose passions might be very easily inflamed by political incendiaries, 
and, excepting the military, there is no force to put down tumult. The military, it must, 
however, be remembered, are not called out until overt acts of violence have been committed, 
and several mills might be gutted or burned (as has already happened) even before the 
authorities knew that any breach of the peace had taken place. The gin shops and the 
taverns mio-ht be made, at any moment, the foci of revolutionary conspiracies, by which the 
uneducated Irish population of the large towns might, in some time of political agitation, be 
brought into collision with the troops, and a battle ofbarricades occur. 

By a preventive police, I mean such regulations as should anticipate the commission of 
crime and disorder, by interfering in gin shops and public houses, and establishing a vigilant 
inspection of those places and districts in which disorders are likely to arise. 

Were the means of expending in taverns, &c., all that part of the labourer’s w'ages which is 
not absolutely necessary for the most meagre subsistence, placed under some proper control 
( as the peace and safety of the community demand that it should be), the uneducated work- 
men, restrained from licentiousness by the paternal care of the government, would pay greater 
attention to the comfort of his own dwelling, would be more frequently found at his own fire- 
side, surrounded by his family circle, cultivating the sympathies and performing the duties 
connected with his station in life. At present an uneducated and semi-barbarous population 
is abandoned to the unrestrained impulses of appetite and passion, to yield to the suggestions 
of which they are more prone, because the toil to which they are subjected, when unrelieved 
by innocent amusement, has a constant tendency to urge them to resort to debasing pleasures, 
thus making their life an alternative of oppressive labour and wild sensual excitement. With 
a population of 50,000 poor Irish, inhabiting such insalubrious sites, and the victims of such 
gross pursuits, the health and peace of the town require a sanitary and preventive police. 

With respect to the rising population, the example of their parents, and the absence of any 
efficient moral agencies (as the influence of master on servant, and parent on child, and the 
want of a proper practice moral influence proceeding from the existing religious bodies on the 
operative population,) render it extremely desirable that a system of education should be 
devised, which, not content with imparting the means of obtaining knowledge, should instruct 
them in the duties which they owe to their families, their employers, and to society at large, 
and should afford them those sources of rational amusement, by which they might be prevented 



from resorting to more debasing pleasures. 

We have many Sunday schools in the boroughs of Manchester and Salford ; the number of 
children educated in them is said to he 36,770, but from inquiries which I have recently made, 
I am aware that if by this number it is intended to indicate the average attendance at these 
schools, this number is an exaggeration. The number of children taught in day schools in 
these boroughs, is about 3,400. In the Sunday schools the children are taught to read in the 
Bible, and to some of them, schools are attached where they learn writing on some evening in 
the week. Religious addresses arc delivered in the schools, and in some of them moral and 
religious instruction is imparted in the classes. But both .in this respect, and as concerns the 
proper explanation of what the children read, and the impartation of general knowledge, there 
are, in both the schools, grievous defects. In both the Sunday schools and the week day 
schools, the children may be said to gain rather the means of acquiring knowledge, than 
actually to make any other acquisition capable of practical service in life. Yet the most 
erroneous opinions prevail in the minds of the u'orking classes on every subject relating to their 
social condition ; and the enemies of order arc busy sowing the seeds of confusion, whilst its 
friends only prepare the poor to he more facile recipients of dangerous dogmas. 

Amongst the expedients which appear to me the most likely to assist in ameliorating the 
condition of the poor, I believe that none would have a more immediate eff’ect than providing 
innocent and attractive amusements, n hich should prevent the leisure hours of the working 
man from being spent in the gross excitement of the public houses. Recently, a n'retched 
theati'e has been established in an unroofed and ruined building in Ancoats. In this 



theatre, a company of clerks and mechanics enact the most horrid melo-dramas of murder 
and crime. Tlie properties and dresses arc of the most meagre and ragged description, 
and the whole adventure greatly below those common to the lowest kind of strolling 
players. Yet to this mischievous excitement the youth of both sexes resort from the surround- 
ing neighbourhood in crowds, especially on Saturday evening, when, as they leave their work 
at four o’clock, and are then paid, they have both more leisure and more money. It is to be 
regretted that the government of this country has never considered the amusements of the 
people (by which the manners of the poor arc so much affected) to be within the range of its 
fostering care, but has abandoned them to the mischievous guidance of chance, when a more 
enlightened and paternal care might have restrained them from evil. 
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I think the Irish would be very soon attracted by innocent amusements, and I can see no MANCHESTER. 

reason why a well-regulated drama should not pi-ove a most powerful moral expedient in re- ^ — 

claiming the poor from vicious habits. Of course I do not mean a drama ^vhose theatres are 
marts of prostitution, and whose stage is the parasite of sensuality. 

I think that the evil influence of the Irish on the English might be to a great extent coun- 
teracted by efficient municipal regulations which should suppress those too frequent exhibi- 
tions of intemperance and disorder by which the large manufacturing towns are now dis- 
turbed, and tiiat the rising generation are the proper subjects I'or a rveil-arranged system of 
education. 

I see no reason why the Irish character should not benefit to the same extent as the English 
by a system of education enforced by law. In my opinion there is no intellectual inferiority 
in the poor Irish, though in their habits of application and moral discipline tliey are certainly 
inferior to the English, and thus they are less able to make the best use of their natural 
capacities. 

The colonization of a large manufacturing town in England by a less civilized race than 
the natives is not without its influence on the manners of the resident population, especially in 
those districts in wdiich tlie population is mingled together. A knowledge of what is the 
minimum of comfort, and the means of subsistence upon which life can be supported, is thus 
obtained, which, I believe, was formerly not known to a great part of the English population. 

Doubtless many might have been obliged by necessity to adopt the meal and potato diet 
common to the Irish, but no such necessity has affected the whole of that pai-t of the popula- 
tion in w’hich this diet is adopted, as it prevails amongst many who obtain wages sufficient to 
supply them with superior food, but who arc content with this meagre sustenance, and prefer 
spending the rest of their earnings in spirituous liquors. I think, decidedly, that tliere is a 
large class of English in this towm who might obtain animal food to a much greater extent 
than is customary with them if they would sacrifice the excitement which they enjoy in tlic 
company and intoxication of the taverns. This state I do not consider to be a .simple result 
of the example of the Irish, but to be produced by many concurring causes ; among these may 
be enumerated the monotony of the employment of men who attend machines, the in- 
creased facilities of obtaining spirits and beer, and especially the want of those domestic 
arrangements which attract men to spend their evening at their own fireside, but in the 
absence of which they seek for foreign excitement. 

I am, however, led to attribute a great deal of the discomfoii' in the habitations of the 
working-classes in Manchester, and the adoption of an inferior diet, to the example of the 
Irish, because from extensive opportunities of investigation I am persuaded tliat in some of 
the neighbouring towns, in all other respects similarly situated to Manchester, but not 
colonized by Irish, the dwellings of the poor contain more furniture, and are cleaner, and 
their diet is supei'ior to that of a great portion of the population in jManchester. Upon equal, 
or even inferior wages, notwithstanding occasional bursts of intemperance, they live better and 
pay greater attention to the comfort of their dwellings. I do not consider that the degrada- 
tion of the habits of the poor of thi.s town has any connection with the rate of wages, except: 
in the case of the hand-loom weavers. The wages now obtained by the working-classes are 
in general, if prudently administered, amply sufficient to support them in decency and 
comfort. 

In my opinion the Irish have not directly lowered the general rate of wages in this town, 
although possibly they may have prevented it from rising. But as the art of plain weaving is 
easily acquired, the surplus labour of the population has chiefly resorted to that trade as a 
means of subsistence, and tills, together with the introduction of the power-loom, has occa- 
sioned an extreme reduction of the caraings of this class. 

Under the present restrictions on the commerce of the country it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the successful employment of capital that manufacturers should enjoy an un- 
limited command of labour, without which it is a serious question whether the commercial 
position of the country could be maintained in its competition with foreign rivals, and there- 
Ibre the immigration of the Irish has been of service to the trade of this town. The commerce 
of the countiy would derive the greatest advantage from the removal of restrictions on its 
external exchanges, and the evil produced by the present prohibitions is so great, that I 
should not bo inclined to advocate the application of any such restrictions in the market of 
labour as would be hurtful to the investment of capital, and to our foreign enterprise. But 
the effect of the colonization of a barbarous race on the habits of the people of this country 
must be considered apart from the economical questions, and, provided the trade of the 
country did not require the importation of cheap labour from Ireland, the moral condition of 
the labouring classes of this country might be more easily ameliorated if unaffected by the 
example of the Irish witdi whom they are now mingled. I conceive that the introduction of 
masses of inhabitants into the large towns of England, greatly belo^v the level of civilization 
common to its working-classes, is an evil which much economical benefit would be required to 
compensate, and the future influence of the existence of these masses on the surrounding 
population, constantly recruited by fresh importations from Ireland, and uncontrolled by the 
interference of the State, cannot be regarded without great apprehension. The population 
thus imported is also placed under regulations devised for the government of one much more 
advanced in the social scale, and administered by persons who Eire unwilling to institute any 
difiercnce in the mode of applying the regulations to the several classes of the population, so 
that expedients which might be efficient in restraining vice and preventing crime among a 
purely English population fail to produce these results in towns in which the Irish exist in 
great numbers mixed with the native inhabitants. 

I think that the manufacturens might obtain a much greater supply of English labourers 
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MANCHESTER, instead of the Irish who are now directly imported hy their agents, if that influence of the 

English Poor Law which chains labour to the soil were removed, and its free migration en- 

James PhilUps Kay, couraged. A great many immigrants have come into some of the neighbouring towns to 
.1 M.D. Manchester from the districts of Derbyshire in which mining operations have failed from the 

competition of the Spanish and Portuguese mines. Of late years not many have come to 
Manchester from North Wales, Cheshire, Yorkshire, ■Warwickshire, Staffordshire, or any of 
the neighbouring counties. Nor do I think that from the purely agricultural districts of 
Lancashire a great accession of labour has been obtained. 'Very few, if any, come from the 
south ; if such a case occurs, it is merely accidental. 

In the early periods of the cotton manufacture, when wages were higher and hands scarce, 
English agricultural labourers more frequently migrated to this district from considerable dis- 
tances, being certain of obtaining permanent employment. But o( lute years the increased 
demand has been almost entirely supplied by the natural increase of the inhabitants of the 
town, and the immigration of the Irish. 

I know that the Irish constantly invite their friends and relations in Ireland, and when 
they come, receive and entertain them in their habitations for a certain period, or until they 
obtain work. I have heaixl them express disappointment at not being so well off as they ex- 
pected, thouo-h I believe that their condition has often resulted from their not knowing how 
to employ their earnings to the best advantage, and they thus discover that even when they 
obtain better wages, tliey do not ahvays obtain a superior position as regards their comfort 
and happiness. Some have been induced to come to this country by the grea.t difficulties 
which they experienced in Ireland, and the strong expectation encouraged in their minds by 
popular report that the means of subsistence could be easily obtained in England ; but a great 
portion of this class have been disappointed, and some, who might by a constant assiduity 
obtain sufficient wages, sink into apathy and indolence as a consequence of disappointment. 

The influence of the public charities, as at present administered in this town, very much 
resembles that of the Poor Laws. The frugality and forethought of the poor are undermined, 
and no provision is made for periods of sickness and misfortune, in which they suppose that 
relief ought to be furnished by the wealthy classes. No gratitude is inspired by enjoying the 
benefits of charities which are dispensed to all, without any distinction arising from desertj 
and the system has, in combination with the legalized provision for the poor, a tendency to 
make the poor imagine that they have a right to the means of subsistence irrespective of their 
own exertions to obtain them. These remarks apply to the whole population, but very per- 
nicious influence is more apt to take effect on a less civilized population than one whose moral 
resources are greater. 

Having alluded to the insalubrious sites and wretched dwellings inhabited by the Irisli, 
I wish to add, that from the want of the salutary restraint which ought to be exercised 
by a sanitary police, these and other municipal evils have been permitted to accumulate 
to a lamentable' extent in Manchester. The greater part of the streets inhabited by the 
poor are narrow and unpaved ; the houses are inconvenient, and are unprovided with re- 
ceptacles for refuse, so that in the streets offal and ordure accumulate until they are in many 
parts of the town almost impassable. A great part of the town inhabited by the poor, as I have 
stated fo you before, has been built by persons who speculated on the existence of a popula- 
tion which would be content with the minimum of the comforts of life. Hence inconvenient 
d^vellings have been built on irregular mounds of earth in the most insalubrious (because the 
cheapest) sites in confused groups, intersected by narrow alleys, streets, and courts, and 
without any attention to draining and paving. 

If the Government do not interfere, the same system will continue to operate. A clause in 
a recent police act has a retrospective reference to one of these evils, and is intended fo 
compel the paving and draining of the streets ; but this power is applied to only two or three 
streets at once, and the owners of the adjacent property combine with the advocates of false 
economy fo throw every obstacle in the way of those \vhose duty it is to enforce these regula- 
tions, so that the improvements will not, in my opinion, keep pace with the extension of the 
evil, if greater powers be not obtained for this purpose. 

These regulations have, however, only respect to the' paving and draining of the streets; 
and the. plan of the town, the width of the avenues, the convenience and the situation of the 
houses are left to the ^vill of individuals. 

I think that a Member of the House of Commons, anxious to promote the moral and 
physical improvement of the w'orking classes, could not direct his attention to any subject 
likely to produce more immediate practical benefit than the introduction of a Building Act, 
by which the laying out of building land in the precincts of large towns should be placed 
under the direction of a sanitary police, and such conditions should be enforced on the owners 
and lessees of such property a.s should be consistent with the public weal. 

Streets should be built according to plans determined, after a conference with their owners, 
by the commissioners of this police. The width of the streets should bear a certain relation 
to the elevation of the houses erected. Landlords should be compelled, on the erection of 
any house, to provide sufficient drainage, and each to pave his respective area of the street. 
Each habitation should be provided with a due receptacle for every kind of refuse, and the 
owner should be obliged to whitewash the house at least once every year. Inspectors of the 
state of houses should be appointed, and the repair of all those reported to be in a state in- 
consistent with the health of the inliabitants should be enforced at the expense of the land- 
lords. If the rents of houses are not sufficient to remunerate the owners for their repair, 
their situation must in general be such, or their dilapidation so extreme, as to render them 
so undesirable to the comfort, or so prejudicial to the health of their tenants, that they ought 
to be no longer inhabited. 
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The tendency to speculate on the barbarous habits of the people in erecting inconvenient 
houses, &c., is much greater in those towns n'hich are colonized by the Irish, and if care were 
taken by the State to restrain this tendency, the manners of that class which generally in- 
habits these dwellings w'ould be beneficially affected by such salutary regulations. If only 
convenient houses, well ventilated, and provided with proper receptacles for refuse, situated 
in streets well paved and drained, could be obtained, the labourer would be obliged to spend 
in providing domestic comfort a part of those hardly earned wages which he now thought- 
lessly squanders at the tavern. What is subtracted from the tavern is taken from vice and 
sensuality, and, the amount of gross excitement being diminished, more time could be spent 
in his domestic circle. 

Once attracted thither, his household comforts would be rapidly multiplied, and he would 
be weaned from the pursuit of debasing pleasures. The substantial comfort and happiness 
of the poor might thus he more easily and certainly promoted than by almost any other 
means; and those towns in which the Irish exist in great numbers especially require such 
regulations to be immediately enforced. A sanitary police, having ample powers, vvould tiiid 
work in Manchester sufficient to oectipy it incessantly for six or eight years to come, in the 
work of removing the existing evils alone. 



General Character and Stale of the Irish in Manchester, and Kinds of Industry in 
which they are employed. 

Rev. James Crook, Resident Priest of St. Austin’s, Granby Row, a native of Lancashire, and 
educated at Durham, has been at Manchester nine years. 

The opinions which I shall mention are founded merely on general impression, and not on 
any statistical data or special notes. They are the result merely of general observation. 

We are accustomed to consider the number of the Catholic population in Manchester and 
the adjoining townships as between 40,000 and 50,000, and that at least two-thirds of these 
are Irish. Mr. Rowland Broomhead, who was priest forty-two years in Manchester, and 
died in 1820, reckoned that at one time of his residence there were only 17,000 Catholics in 
the whole district just mentioned, and the great majority of these were Irish. In some of the 
last few years I have personally seen and admitted from 800 to 1,000 communicants at 
Easter in my onm chapel. 

The Irish in niy flock generally belong to the class of those employed in the manufactures 
of the town, in various kinds of manual labour. There^ is a fair proportion of them in 
business of different kinds ; these persons have principally risen from the lower to the iiiiddle 
class, and have not brought over capital from Ireland. The Irish are decidedly an indus- 
trious and hard-working people ; from their infancy they appear to have been inured to pri- 
vation and hard labour, and from this circumstance they are more patient than others of 
fatigue. They are more disposed to accept low wages for hard labour than the English, and 
will readily accept employments which the English will refuse. I have had opportunities of 
observing buildings in their progress, and I have noticed that the persons who did the most 
laborious and dangerous part of the work were Irish. My beliel is that the Irish have "ot, 
and retain, the monopoly of this department of industry by offering to do the work for less 
wages than the English. . i a i t • i 

I think that the wages of labourers in this town would have been higher but for the Irish. 

I have had extensive opportunities of seeing the Irish in their own dwellings ; tiwy seem 
satisfied with a much lower degree of comfort than the English of the same class. Hovve\ cr, 
they certainly raise their notions of comfort after a residence of some time in England, and 
their personal appearance is often materially improved. They have the same desire to bel.ter 
themselves, and to get high wages, as the English, and will make as gi'eat exertions to get 
them. It does not agree w'ith my experience that they work till they get a certain sum, and^ 
then stop. Thev increase their comforts as their wages increase, especially in the article ot 
dress, and also of food. Many of them eat solid food, particularly bacon, but they seem to 
eat less shambles meat than the English. The cliildren of tlie Irish born iii this country are 
more like the English than the Irish in their habits. I think that the English tend rather to 
assimilate the Irish to them than the converse. , l-m 

We have a Sunday school under the chapel of St. Austin’s ; from 800_to LOw children 
attend ; they are tfeught reading and writing and the principles of their religion. VVe exclude 
no one, and merely literaiy instruction is given to those who desire it I his school has >ecn 
the means of benefiting the Irish children. They are kept out oi the streets on Sunday ; 
they receive instruction and acquire habits which they would not otherwise have. Ine lus i 
are quite as anxious as others to get education for their children ; in the same class theie is 
a greater aptitude to learn among (he Irish children than among oiir own, but there does not 
appear to be the same solidity. lEere is also in the town a Catholic day school for boys, 
(also used as a Sunday school,) taught by two brothers of the Christian schools from E'cia'id. 

Early marriages are commoner among the Irish of Manchester than the English. e 
never marry without warning the parties of the duties which they undertake ; but we never 
throw any unnecessary impediment in the way of marriage. If either of the parties is 
21, I do not, under ordinary circumstances, marry without the consent of the parents. V\ e 
never exact any marriage fees, nor indeed ever ask for them; we rarely receive any ttnng on 
such occasions from the poor. t - u 

The law as to Catholic marriages in this country leads to great evils among the Irish. 
Being accustomed to Catholic marriages in their own country they consider it a grievance to 
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MANCHESTER, be compelled to go to church; they object to it on religious grounds. In many instances 

— — — they are not married at all in the church, and no inducement will take them there. I always 

Rev. James Ci-ouk. female that the marriage is not -\ alid in the eye of the law, and that the man may 

leave her at any time. I have heard of cases where husbands have left their wives under 
these circumstances. 

In the great majority of eases pregnancy succeeds, and does not precede, marriage araoiio- 
the poor Irish ; this is also the case among the poor English of my flock. 



Rev. Daniel Tlearne, Resident Priest of St. Patrick’s Church, George’s Fields, a native of 

the County of Tipperary, in Ireland, was educated at Maynooth, and has been in Man- 
chester about eight years and a half. 

B.^v.DanielHearne. The congregation contained in the district attached to St. Patrick’s Church amountech 
according to a census which I took last year, to 11,009 Catholics ; of these within about 500 
are Irish, or the immediate descendants of Irish. Tliere are also a great many Irish Pro- 
testants in my district. The Irish in my flock are mostly employed in factories ; some live in 
a tolerably comfortable way, operati\'es ; some merely eke out a livelihood. The latter class 
are much the more numerous. When the Irish first come over they are usually very desti- 
tute, and they do not ahvays get work immediately on coming over. Irish in these circum- 
stances are assisted by their friends, frequently relatives ; they are very charitable to one another; 
they help one another in sickness and want. When they first come over they generally get into 
debt, and when they obtain work it takes them some time to clear off. This keeps them 
down for some time. When they have paid off their debts many attempt to lay up small 
sums of money for the purpose of returning and living in their own country. The majority 
appear anxious to go . back if they could live equally well in Ireland. Many, however, 
squander their wages, and save nothing. I should think that in general the English live 
more comfortably than the Irish on the same rvages. The Irish are more lavish of their 
money ; they arc also more improvident ; they think less of the morrow. I perceive no dif- 
ference between the English and Irish of Manchester as to the time of marriage. I think, 
hon-cvc!', that the Irish have more children than the English. As a priest I sometimes 
recommend marriage to persons of both sexes in my flock on religious ground. I think early 
njarriages, where pereons are able to support a family, are beneficial to society and to the 
parties themselves. There is not much serious legal crime among the Irish of ray flock ; nor 
is there much pilfering. The drunken rows ieacl often to assaults, and sometimes to man- 
siaugliler. The Irish keep up their provincial and party animosities in this country, which 
have been frequently the cause of collision among them. The frequency of such contests has, 
however, been much diminished in Manchester during the last few yeare. There is a good 
deal of mendicity among the poor Irish; the mothers are in the habit of sending out the 
children to beg. I never heard of their requiring a certain sum from them at the close of 
the day. There is a numerous class of childi'en in my district who are much neglected, viz., 
those employed in selling matches; their roaming habits must lead tliem to idleness and 
dissipation. I liave four Catholic Sunday schools in my district ; one contains about 700 
child)-en, another about 300, a third about 100, a fourth about 30, in all which the great 
majority are Irish. The two latter schools are in country villages. The appearance of these 
children, as to dress and cleanliness, is different from that of children in Ireland ; the majority 
have shoes and stockings, the barefooted children are the exception. The Irish in general 
do not adopt immediately the English habits of living ; in many cases, after a residence of 
some years, they adopt EngHsh habits, and often intermarry with English. 

I do not think that the example of the English operates beneficially on the Irish ; nor do I 
think that the example of the Irish operates injuriously on the English. The Irish in Man- 
chester are mostly isolated, and live in quarters of their own. I do not think that their ex- 
ample is injurious in parts of the town where they are mixed with the English. 

On the whole, I think that national and religious jealousy and ill will between tlie English 
and Irish in Manchester are fast weaving away. There are instances where the Irish are pre- 
vented from ad\umcing in the world from feelings of jealousy. A manufacturer would prefer 
employing English to Irish simply on the ground of their being Irish, and not of their being 
^voi'se workmen. 

In the administration of private charities no distinction is made between Irish and English 
in Manchester. 

I have observed that the Irish are more prone to take part in trades’ unions, combinations, 
aiul secret societies, than the English. I attribute this to the habit which they have acquii'cd 
in Ireland, engendered by the administration of bad laws. I use all my influence as a 
Catholic priest to discountenance such societies, and to dissuade members of my flock from 
joining ihcm, and to persuade them to cease to belong to them. I have reason to know that 
the iulluence of the Catholic clergy in this town has been successful in this respect to a great 
extent. 

I conceive that the state of the law with regard to Catholic marriages in England tends to 
most crying and shameful abuses. For instance, a man married by a Catholic priest will 
often desert his wife and mai'ry another woman. And, again, the Irish have a great objection 
to go to chuj-ch, and numbers of them married by us are never married legally; hence the 
childi'cn are bastards in the of the law ; but the parents, in distress, are unwilling to sue 
the parish on tliat ground. I do not make it a practice to exhort the parties to be married 
legally, and I never refuse to marry those of my OTvn flock in whom I find no impediment. 
The publication of bans in the Protestant cliurcli is, as far as Catholics ai-e concerned, more 
particularly the Irish, perfectly nugatory. 
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MANCHESTER. 



I think that the habits of the poor Irish have had a considerable influence on the habits of Be7ijamin Braidley, 
the poor English in Manchester, especially in the consumption of ardent spirits ; also in in- 
ducing awant of cleanliness, and of order in the management of the house; this effect has 
been principallj’’ produced by their example and association. Latterly the reduction of 
wao-es, caused by Irish competition, has no doubt had its influence by causing the husband to 
■work longer, in consequence of which he often resorts to the stimulus of dram-drinking, and 
becomes more careless in his personal appearance, and by causing the female branches of the 
family to work in factories instead of .attending to household labour. Part of the want of 
cleanliness and domestic comfort in the English is also to be attributed to the length of hours 
which machine labour requires, thereby preventing young females from obtaining a sufficient 
knowledge of household management, and also occupying their time in other duties. 

The English have also learnt from the Irish to consider as respectable a mode of li\'ing 
which they would not have considered respectable before, and thus they use a lower diet, 
and spend the surplus of their wages in drinking. Most of the temporary disturbances in 
this town connected with political agitation, and having for their object the compulsory at- 
tendance of factoiy and other hands at certain public meetings, have commenced among the 
Irish. In the turn-outs I conceive that the English have taken as prominent a pai-t as the 
Irish, though the Irish have generally been the most violent in their behaviour. 

I think that the English labourer has in many cases raised the moral character of the 
Irish ; a kind of amalgamation has been formed — some of the English have been lowered by 
the Irish, and some of the Irish have been improved by the English. The charitable institu- 
tions for education in the town, especially the Sunday-schools, nave had a favourable effect 
towards improving the character of the children of the Iri.sh, by giving them better moral 
habits, and superinducing a certain degi-oe of cleanliness. I am one of the visitors of a‘ Sun- 
day-school, at which about 2,100 children regularly attend ; it frequently happens that when 
Irish children come ragged and dirty, in consequence of the other children not liking to sit 
near them, as well as the remonstrances of the teachers and the rules of the school, they are 
induced to come cleaner. The Irish children are equally intelligent with the English ; if any 
thing, on the whole quicker, but they do not retain so well what they learn. There are, 
however, many exceptions to this observation. We generally find the Irish childi'en move 
civil and obliging in their manners than the English. I attribute this in jJavt to their having 
learnt from their parents in their own countiy the necessity of paying I'espect to superiors as 
the only means of getting relief. In the case of such as are born here I see no difference be- 
tween them and the English children in this respect. 

We have a number of Irish children at the Bennett-street Sunday-school, but wo often find 
that at the age of about twelve they leave us and go to the Roman Catholic school, and ive 
understand the reason to be, tliat as they attend confession at that age, the priest requires 
them to leave the Protestant school. "We give religious instruction viva voce, catechetical and 
othenvise, on Sunday. I have occasionally met with children from six to fifteen years old 
rambling about the streets, whom I questioned, and found that they could not road, and that 
they were the children of Irish Roman Catholic parents. I never happened to meet with 
English children under similar circumstances. 



Peter Ewart, Esq., Cotton Spinner and Manufacturer. 

The Irish have not lowered the English workpeople in the factories in Manchester by Peter Ewart, Esq. 
lowering the rate of wages. They have, howcvci-, lowered the English by their association 
and their bad example, by accustoming them to inferior means of subsistence, including pro- 
visions, clothing, and lodging. This effect has been confined to those parts of the to'vn 
where the Irish and English live near together ; in many parts of the tou’n the Irish live by 
themselves. The association in the factories has produced no effect on the English cither 
good or bad. The class of hand-loom weavers in towns has been brought down, and their 
habits lowered by the competition and example of the Irish; this has been confined to this 
class inhabiting towns. One of the chief evils of the Irish influence atises from the habits of 
the women ; the English women are clean, orderly, and attentive to their families; the IriKh 
women are negligent, inattentive, and slovenly, and fond of going to each others’ houses for 
the sake of gossip ; hence they often go into the houses of the English and hinder the English 
in their work, and teach them bad habits. Tlie Irish women are also very quarrelsome, and 
create disturbances botli in houses and streets. 

Generally I do not think that the English in the factories have been injured by the Irish 
as to their habits of labour ; but I think that the example of the Irish has taught the Englislr 
to live on a lower scale, although they are not contented with it, or choose it deliberately; 
they become reckless and improvident, and are thus assimilated to the Irish. If the demand 
for factory labour had been supplied by English instead of Irish, the moral condition of the 
English in this town would probably have been better than it is now, although the rate of 
wages had been the same. It is to be taken into consideration that the Ii'ish emigrants to 
Manchester are supposed not to be a favourable sample of the population of Ireland. 

The Irish in the town are so numerous, and live so much together, that in genei'al they arc 
not much improved by the example of the English. I have, however, known several cases 
of improvement both among adults and children. In the country factories, where there are 
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not so many Irish, and where they live more among the English, they appear to he very 
much improved. 

It oi'ten happens that when there is discontent, or a disposition to combination, or turnouts 
amont^ the workpeople, the Irish are the leaders; they are the most difficult to reason 
with,°and convince, on the subject of wages and regulations in the factories. They are so 
voluble, and have such a command of words, that they often mislead the English by this 
means. They are also very violent in threatening and intimidating others who refuse to tuni 
out with them, or who go to fill their places after they have turned out ; they remember any injury 
for along time; they are very prone to bear malice ; in this respect they differ remarkably 
from the English, who soon foi'give and forget any wrong done to them. For example, an 
Irishman will never forgive the man who deprives him of his work, and will have his revenge 
sooner or later ; an Englishman wall be very angry at the time, but will soon forget it. If the 
Irish quarrel, it is long before they are reconciled ; they keep up their provincial animosities, 
and occasionally carry them to most dangerous excesses. There are no provincial jealousies 
of this kind among the English, Scotch, or Welsh. 

We employ the Irish, not because we prefer them, but because the English have not been 
sufficient to supply the largely and rapidly increased demand for labour in this town; but this 
increase cannot go on at so rapid a rate as it has done for the last ten years, and there is no 
prospect of our wanting a fresh supply of Irish. 

Already the amount of our numbers is alarming, and it is to be feared that there will be a 
great reduction of wages in Lancashire in consequence of tire rapidly increasing population. 

About thirty-five years ago there was a great influx of Irish to supply the extraordinary 
demand wiiich existed at that time for hand-loom weavers ; that was the first great immigra- 
tion of Irish into Manchester. A good many also came about the same time on account of 
the rebellion. The Irish are in many cases in such a destitute state in their own country 
that they think that they cannot be made worse by coming to England, and may be improved 
in their condition ; at any rate, they will get passed back, and so be maintained for a short 
time. Many also come over in order to live on their friends and relations till they can get 
employment. The Irish are very kind and hospitable to each other, and assist one another 
very much in sickness and distress ; whether more than the English I will not say, but no 
people can do it more than the Irish. They are very grateful for slight acts of attention ; they 
will do almost any thing for a good word: they are, however, very easily offended, and will 
turn against you for slight reasons. Hence they are sometimes very tractable, and at other 
times very difficult to manage. 

It has been said, that the Irish taught the English the secret ofliving on potatoes. This is 
not so. Before the Irish came here in great numbers, in consequence of a sudden change 
dui-ino- the war, large numbers of hand-loom weavers were suddenly thrownr out of employment, 
and tliey were forced to live on the cheapest possible subsistence, and were driven from potatoes 
to oatmeal as a still cheaper food. They had nothing but oatmeal porridge, morning, noon, 
and night. Since the introduction ofpower-looms, employment for power-loom weavers has 
been more constant than it was for hand-loom weavers, as tlie manufacturer cannot afford to 
stop his machinery in the manner in which the employer of hand-loom weavers would suddcidy 
stop his manufacture. 



John Potter, Esq., Cotton Manufacturer, of Manchester. 

A few months ago, in the manufacturing concern belonging to myself and partners, we em- 
ployed about thirty Irish power-loom weavers out of 200, b\.it we have ordered all our Irish 
weavers to be discharged, with the exception of two or three, because they did their work in a 
slovenly and untidy manner, and on account of their mutinous disposition. They seem to have an 
antipathy to mental exertion of any kind ; they are unwilling to adopt any improvement in the 
mode of doing their work. This is not stupidity, but satisfaction with their pi'esent condition. 
I'hcy seem as content with 9s. or 10s. a-week, as an Englishman would be with 14s. or 16s. I 
tliink they have equal faculties, if they would exert them. I have observed a great difference, 
in respect of mechanical skill, between the Irish and English, and I attribute it fo^this cause. 

The Irish are more given to combination, and are more intractable than the English, and 
they are fond of creating a disturbance for its own sake. It is a notorious fact, that in the 
small hand-loom weaving mills, where many Irish were employed, there have been more turn- 
outs than in others. I believe that several small hand-loom weaving mills have been given up 
in consequence of the mutinous disposition of the Irish weavers. There have been several 
instances where they have beaten (heir masters and overlookers. One reason why we have so 
little power over the Irish, is that we cannot induce them by better ^vages to do more and 
better work. With the English we can do this. 

In our factory we have also, thirty-seven Irish children (under twenty-one years of age) m 
the spinning department, chiefly born in Manchester of Irish parents. We have, however, 
more English children than Irish. I perceive no difference in their dress, appearance, or 
conduct. I only know that they are Irish from their nambs. 

Ten or twelve years ago we could not have done without the Irish : the demand for labour 
in Manchester could not have been satisfied without them. Not only was there a real scarcity 
of hands, but the English weavers were so mutinous that nothing could be done with them. 
The Irish were employed as a check on the combination of the English. Now tliere is an 
abundance of English hands, and we could dispense with the Irish. If the Irish would do as 
the English, wc should not object to employing them; there is no national prejudice against 
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them, the dislike of them arises from their habits and character. If, English behaved in the 
same way, we should dismiss tliem if we could get better. 

I think that the character of the English liand-loom weavers in Manchester has been dete- 
riorated by the Irish, in consequence of the reduction of their wages. If, however, the same 
distress had been produced by the competition of English, this effect would not have been 
produced to the same extent, as the example and association of the Irish also tend to lower 
the English. In my opinion the moral influence of the Irish has not affected the English 
workers in the factories to any great extent. If an Englishman is inclined to drink spii-its, I 
think that the example of the Irish is likely to teach him to live on potatoes and spend the 
surplus of his wages in spirits. 



James Aspinall Turner, Esq., Cotton Manufacturer, of Manchester. 

My business is confined to hand-loom weaving of fancy and coloured work, being a descrip- • 
tion of work which cannot well be done by the power-loom. In Manchester and the neigh- 
bourhood I have about 500 looms at work, of which, about half are wrought by Irish ^^■eavers. 
The average of the wages of hand-loom weavers, emploj'ed by me, is Oi'. 6d. a-iveek. They 
take out the work and do it at their own houses. The looms belong to them. The cost of a 
loom and its appurtenances, of which the expences are defrayed by the weaver, is about £’2. 
In point of workmanship I observe no difference betweeii the English and Irish hand-loom 
weavers. The Irish do less work in the course of the week than the English, from which I 
infer, that they are satisfied to earn less wages. We have a weaving shop, in which looms are 
found ; there are between seventy and eighty Irish weavers employed in it. They are unwil- 
ling to come on the Monday. The factory hand-loom weavers have an advantage over the 
weavers at home, and can earn as much in five days as the latter can in six. The Irish, 
however, do not take the benefit of the superioi'ity, and waste about a sixth of their time. 
Tiiev seem quite satisfied with tlieir wages, and if tliey could get more, I doubt whether they 
would not do less work. They are satisfied with the kind of living which a certain amount of 
wages will produce, and if the wages were to rise, they would only play more. I hear no 
complaints among them about the lowness of their wages ; what they now get appear; 
sufficient for the mode of living with which they are satisfied. If they were to get more, I 
thinli they would only increase the quantity of their drink, and not of their comfort. 

My observations apply to fancy work, and not to common calico weaving; the wages o; 
hand-loom weavers, of the latter kind, are doubtless lo;ver. 

I am one of the visitors of the Provident Society, and a pai't of Little Ireland is in my district. 
Most of the Irish, in my district of Little Ireland, are labourers, with a few mechanics and 
hand-loom weavers. The English and Irish do not much intennix. The Irish inhabit 
certain quarters of the town, and live with one another. I do not think' that the Irish have a 
bad moral influence on the English, to any extent They have reduced the rate of ;vagcs by 
their competition, and consequently the mode of living of the English has been depressed 
almost to a level with that of the Irish; but I do not think that the example and association 
of the Irish have tended to increase the bad effects of this reduction to much extent. In my 
opinion the increased consumption of spirits among the English is not to bo attributed to the 
Irish. I attribute it to the reduction of price, consequent on the reduction of duty. I do not 
think that the English raise, the Irish, they do not communicate much together. The children 
of the Irish, born in England, are, however, improved, and might be still more so if greater 
facilities were afforded for their education. 

The Irish are apt to lose a great deal of time in asking private charity, or in seeking those 
places where distributions of food, clothes, or fuel, were made. They are very craving and 
importunate. In this disposition, however, they are now much checked, especially since the 
institution of the Provident Society, which examines their cases. I consider it to be the general 
character of the poor Irish to rely on foreign aid rather than their own exertions. 

In those trades, of uhich tlie Irish are masters, they are equal to the English, but in trades 
where they have not served an apprenticeship, they are not equal, and perhaps do not attempt 
them at all. I do not consider that there is any natural incapacity in the Irish to mechanical 
industry ; rather the contrary. In general they are very good workmen. Their abilities are 
good, but they want application, and are dissolute in their habits. 

I consider that tlie Irish have been an advantage to the manufactures of this town, in enabling 
us to carry them on to a greater extent, and at a cheaper rate than we could otherwise have 
done. I do not think that English were to be had, unless they were drawn from the agricul- 
tural labourers ; and would not have been adapted, from their previous habits, to carry on the 
operations required. All the English weavers are now fully employed, and particularly there 
would have been a want of supply of children for the factory employments. On the whole, I 
do not think that English agricultural labourei-s would be so well able, as the Irish, to under- 
take the employments aftbrded them in Manchester. 

In my opinion there is no redundancy now among the hand-loom weavers. As a proof of 
this, we are seeking them now in Ireland, and have 150 looms at work there. I find the 
work as well done in Ireland as in Manchester. If work could be furnished to the Irish at 
home, a considerable check would be given to their immigration into England. They ;vould 
prefer working at lower wages, on their own soil, to coming to seek work, at higher wages, in 
Manchester. They would 1>e able, on their own soil, to obtain the same comforts, on a much 
lower rate of wages, than if they lived in Manchester, in consequence of the cheaper rate of 
rents and provisions in Ireland. The idea of insecurity has been the obstacle to the trans- 
mission of w'ork into Ireland. I have felt that in my own case. No English manufacturer 
App. G. ^ 
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MANCHESTEIi. ivould like to send out work to Ireland without some guarantee that it would be safely returned. 

James Asvimll ^ consider that there is no obstacle to the introduction into Ireland of those manufactures 

2'wr«er, £sq. t^mt do not depend on coal, except the want of security. The distance from the market (which 

is Manchester) is likew ise to be considered^ and especially in articles for which there is not a 
regular demand. 

'I’here seems a greater aptness among the Irish to accommodate themselves to a change of 
circumstances, than among the agricultural labourers of this country. There is more 
inclination to rambling in the Irish; they have no tie to any parish at home, and they may, 
perhaps, get settlements here. The expence of sending ^vork to the agricultural districts of the 
South of England would be greater than of sending it to Ireland. The English agriculturists 
would not be well fitted to tlie manufacturing labour, and they naturally feel averse to leaving 
parishes where they have settlements, to go to a distance in search of a doubtful advantage. 
The same does not apply to the Irish ; they move off without any reluctance from their own 
dwellings, and feel less the hardships of a fresh settlement elsewhere, from the small degree of 
domestic comfort with which they are satisfied. On account of the number of Irish in Man- 
chester, they feel almost as if they ivere coming to an Irish town, and they shew here their 
national character of hospitality ; though they have little to give, they give what they have. 
They w'ill take in a family of fresh immigrants, though they have only one room, and lie on 
straw themselves. This would not be the case with the English; they would not find such 
accommodation, nor be satisfied with it if found. 



Jamas Guest, Esq., Cotton Manufacturer. 

James Guest, Esq. Out of 800 persons employed in my mills, in spinning and power-loom weaving, about onc- 
half are Irish. About three-fourths are under twenty-one years. Most of the adult weavers 
are Irish, while the adult spinners are chiefly English. Of the piecers, more are English 
than Irish. I have not obsen-ed much difference between the English and the Irish weavers. 
I am of opinion, that any difference between the Irish and English is to be attributed to want 
of education, and may be removed. As it is, there have been more disturbances and commo- 
tions in the town among the Irish, than the English ; but I do not think they have been more 
disposed to combine, and dictate to their employers. On one occasion, the weavers in my mill 
were dissatisfied with some arrangement, and were going to turn out. I brought myself in 
contact with them, and found them easily satisfied with my explanation, and we have gone on 
tocfether well ever since; most of these weavers were Irish. The gi’ound of complaint was 
reasonable enough, and the grievance was remedied as soon as it was in my power, after it 
came to my knowledge. 

Some years ago, I employed some Irish hand-loom weavei-s in a factory ; their wages were 
low, and after some meetings, they were urged on to the destruction of the power-looms in the 
same factory. They came in a body, amo\inting to thousands of persons, in the day time, and 
destroyed many of the power-looms. On the same occasion they set Mr. Parker’s factory, 
containing hand-looms, on fire, and burnt it down. The Irish were the leaders of this tumult. 
Several minor cases of this kind occurred among the Irish. The reason why they did not 
occur among the English, is, that there are few English hand-loom weavers. Under the same 
circumstances, I do not think the Irish more disposed to riot and disturbance than the English. 

Where I have had Irish as overlookers, or power-loom weavers, or mechanics, where they have 
had some education, I have found them just like the English. One of the best overlookers I 
have at this moment is an Irishman. I have always heard a good character of him from 
others. 

I think the Irish just as competent as the English to the manufacturing business of this town, 
if they are properly taught. The Irish appear to me to be quite as industrious as the English, 
and i consider that their turbulent disposition arises from their ignorance, which is to be 
corrected by education. For the most pari their ignorance is much greater than that of the 
English. 

The effect of the Irish immigration in this town has been to keep down the rate of wages, 
in the face of a most rapid and extensive increase of the cotton trade. 

If it had not been for that supply of labour, more combinations would have taken place ; 
and if higher wages had been obtained for the time, it would have been so far a check to the 
advancement of the manufacture. I have reason to know that persons have come from 
Staffordshire to Manchester, and probably others have come from other neighbouring counties. 
I never heard of any coming from the South of England, nor do I think that any come. 
The reason why no English come from the pauperized parishes in the southern counties is 
that the distress is more recent; in Ireland the poverty is of long standing. Perhaps the 
greatest reason is that the English ai'C settled in their parishes, and the Irish are not. So 
many Irish are here that a communication has been established with Ireland. None of the 
English from the South have come, and they cannot instruct their friends what they are 
likely to find here. Moreover, the Irish who come to this town are many of them weavers at 
home, and they come to the same employment. An English agricultural labourer could 
find no employment in our mills if he were to come ; I never beard any instance of an English 
agricultural family bringing their children to Manchester, to work in the factories. 

The English will not submit to such privation as the Irish to get work, nor would they 
submit to such means in order to subsist. I am decidedly of opinion that the raanui'actures 
of Manchester could not have reached their present height if it had not been for the Irish. 
We have quite as much reason to look for increase now as we had ten years ago. From 
various causes I consider the cotton manufacture as being now in a state of rapid extension. 
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I remember, in 1825, it was the general opinion in this town that the cotton manufacture had MANCHESTER, 
reached its ultimate limit, and that more was then made than the demand would carry off. /o/jn Guest Esq 
If it had not been for the Irish immigi-ation, the rate of n-ages would have been raised, and ’ ‘‘ 

there would have been a greater inducement to improve machinery. In this manner the mis- 
chievous effects of an increase of wages might possibly have been prevented. 

If the cotton manufacture is to go on increasing as it has done in Manchester, if the sup- 
ply of fresh hands were stopped, it would load to a combination and an advance of wages, 
which would check the trade. I consider the Irish as a check on combination among the 
English. At the present time there is no superabundance of work-people in Manchester ; 
there is an actual scarcity of weavers ; I have now about twenty power-looms standing for 
want of hands, and have even a great many unfit hands in the employment for want of better. 

I could, lilcewise, at this moment, and for the last two months, have given employment to 300 to 
400 hand-loom weavers more than I have been able to get. These arc plain calico weavers, 
and their average earnings in a week are about seven or eight shillings; the wages of hand- 
loom weavers are higher now than they have been for six years. 

I consider the insufficient supply of labour in this ton n one of the chief causes of the em- 
ployment of children in the factories, and of the high rate of wages that they receh’c. 

Under no circumstances would I send overwork to be done in Ireland. I can only conceive 
some extraordinary circumstances in which it would he profitable for a Manchester manufac- 
turer to employ Irish hand-loom weavers in their own country. 



Thomas Harbottle, Esq., Cotton Manufacturer, of Manchester. 

I employ few Irish in my power-loom mill, on account of their turbulent disposition and the Thomas Harbottle, 
difficulty of managing them, and these few are all weavers. I have at times employed a 
large number in this mill, and have found them good ivorkmen; my only objection to them 
was their restless, turbulent disposition, and their perpetually exciting others to turn out. 

In my hand -loom factory three-fourths of the weavers are Irish ; they get from eight shillings 
to twelve shillings a-week ; it is plain work. Their number is about 150. They keep regular 
hours, otherwise we discharge them. The Irish hand-weavers are as good workmen, but not 
as industrious or steady, as the English ; they appear to be satisfied with wliat will buy 
potatoes and salt, and they will not work hard to get more. Most of m^ hand-loom weavers, 
both English and Irish, could turn out a third more work in the weelt, if they wcj-e inclined, 
without ivorking over-hours. I have no difficulty now in getting hands for weaving. 

The Irish are more inclined to play, and less disposed to exert themselves to the utmost, 
than the English ; they are very unwilling to come on the Monday. There is no question 
that the Irish have lowered the rate of wages of the hand-loom u^eavers in this town ; I do 
not, however, think, if the numbere of the hand-loom weavers were smaller, that the manu- 
facturer could afford to give higher wa^es. In my opinion, the Irish have not lowered 
wao-es to any extent, if at all, in any other branch of manufacturing labour. In every species 
of fabour where Irish have been employed to any extent, they have tended to lower ^vages, as 
they live on a lower scale than the English. 

So far as the Irish have reduced wages, they have been beneficial to the manufacturers of 
this town; but, morally, they have been exceedingly injurious. I have no doubt that the 
Irish have been the cause of the increased drunkenness in this town. 'I’heir disorders in the 
streets and the factories have also been a bad example to the natives. 

I should fear that, generally, the English have not exercised a good influence on the Irish ; 
among that class of people bad habits are more easily attained than good ones. 



Joseph Bell Clarke, Esq., Cotton Manufacturer, of Manchester. 

I am a partner in a cotton and a woollen factory : in the cotton we employ no Irish; in the Joseph Bell Clarke, 
woollen we have perhaps 120 hand-loom weavers. Most of the hand-loom weavers are Irish, 
and we keep them separate ; we find it unpleasant to have both together, as they do not 
agree. Our grounds of objection to employing Irish in factories are, that they are dirty, hasty, 
and quarrelsome ; there is no knowing where to find them in their habitations, and if one man 
is offended, the whole take his part, so that it is impossible to govern them, or be on good 
terms with them. They are moreover troublesome to employ, for thisreason, that they never like 
to work anywhere if they cannot receive their money two or three times a-week ; they are so 
improvident that they require constant supplies of money, not being able to obtain provisions 
on credit, and their whole dress and appearance is such as is discreditable to a respectable 
establishment. They are also slovenly and dirty in their work, and consequently worse 
workmen ; and they do less for equal wages. The most cleanly do the most work in the fac- 
tories, and those who do the most do it the best. This arises, in part, from the regular and 
industrious habits of the workman in the use of machinery, which does not work well if not 
kept clean and in constant motion. 

The Irish are more disposed to turn out, to make unreasonable demands, to take offence 
at slight causes, and to enforce their demands by strikes and ill language, than the piglish ; 
and in general they are the instigators of the English to those proceedings. When they 
threaten to turn out, they will not be satisfied with the explanation of an overlooker. Kindness, 
however, will go a long way, and by this means they may often be appeased. 1 have found 
that where I myseff have interfered, the differences with the Irish workpeople have always 
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been settled. I never had a turn-out amongst them which lasted more than forty-eight hours, 
and, as far as I recollect, they never got the better of me. 

The Irish will not w'ork in the fustian department as power-loom W'eavers, because the 
work is longer in coming out, varying from a fortnight to a month; and although they have 
three or four looms to attend to, and, on an average, a loom comes out every week, yet they 
prefer being on work such as calico weaving, that is finished ev'ery other day. If our cotton- 
mill had nothing but Irish hands, I should be very sorry to be master of such an establish- 
ment ; tiiere v\ ould be more turn-outs, the place not so clean, the work worse done and less of 
it, and the manufacture would be less profitable though the wages would be lower. I think 
the Irish have deteriorated the habits of the English by lowering wages. The worse kind and 
most immoral of the English workmen mix more with the Irish, and are, therefore, more 
injured than the better kind. 

If all the Irish were driven out of Manchester, the moral character of the English labourer 
might, in a great degree, be advanced, and possibly there would be a considerable advance of 
wages. A II wages, except mechanics’ and builders’ ^vages, are lower than they were, and this is in 
a great measure owing to the Irish competition. I should think that the physical condition of 
the English labourer Ijas been detenorated in consequence of the competition of the Irish. In 
my opinion, the workpeople, notwithstanding, are better off in Manchester and the neighbour- 
hood than in any other part of Great Britain that I know of. Although it is to be lamented 
that this circumstance is, to a great degree, a prolific source of support to dram and beer shops, 
I must here observe I find the workpeople generally more profligate since the late Beer Act 
has been in operation ; within two minutes’ walk of our mill we nave no less than twenty-four 
public-houses. 

If tile manufactures of the town were to increase (as I think they will do) in the next ten 
years as they have in the last ten years, the hands of the town and neighbourhood will be 
sufficient to do the work without an immigration of Irish. 

I consider Manchester as being now in a state of rapid growth. I find people come from 
most parts of the country to Manchester, and but few go away. 

No instances of persons coming from the southern counties have come under my notice ; 
the ivorking classes come generally from Scotland and Ireland ; the former are tmsty and 
persei-ering, and always advance. In my opinion, the natural increase of population in the 
town and neighbourhood, and other parts of England, would he sufficient to supply any 
demand for labour that is likely to arise, unless there should be some extraordinary excitement 
for building. The Irish rarely rise to responsible situations, and even when they do rise, they 
cannot cany prosperity. 



William Nield, Esq., Cotton-printer, of Manchester. 

Amongst engineers, that is, persons employed in constructing and fitting up machines, it is 
very rare to meet an Irishman, whilst Scotchmen are frequently employed in this department. 
I do not remember a single instance of an Irish engineer. I know no reason why there should 
be such a difference between the Scotch and Irish in this respect; there is no national nursery 
for engineers in Scotland more than in Ireland: both Scotch and Irish come here as 
adventurers. 

The Scotch, in general, are certainly better educated. 

Although the frish immigrants very far outnumber the Scotch in this town, very few rise 
above thelabouring classes; whereas, there are very many Scotch who have become the most 
opulent and influential persons amongst us, and have been the architects of their own fortunes. 



James Taylor, Esq., Newton Heath Silk Mill. 

I employ 190 Irish in my mill out of about 500, as winders of silk; they are chiefly boys 
and girls from seven to twenty years of age. Their wages vary from 2s. to 13s., but most of 
them get from 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. ; they are paid by the week. There is a difference between 
the English and the Irish in this respect; I can compel the English to do their work; the 
Irish I cannot; but if you give them good words they will do anything for you. The young 
English arc much more difficult to manage than the young Irish; I say this from an experi- 
ence of eight years. I could not do without the Irish, because I could not, in brisk times, get 
sufficient hands to do the work ; and for this reason, that if there were only English hands, they 
would, when there was a brisk demand, turn out and demand such high wages that the trade 
could not go on. I consider the Irish as of great value as a check on the combination of the 
English. 

The Irish are as much disposed to combine as the English, but not so disposed to hold out ; 
if they are mildly used they are willing to come back. On these occasions they are very 
tractable and good to manage. Eleven out of twelve of the Irish in my employ are Irish born 
in Ireland. The moment I have a turn-out, and am fast for hands, I send to Ireland for ten, 
fifteen, or twenty families, as the case may be. I usually send to Connaught, and I get the 
children, chiefly girls, of (I suppose) farmers and cottiers. The whole family comes, father, 
mother, and children. I provide them with no money. I suppose they sell up what they have, 
walk to Dublin, pay their own passage to Liverpool, and come to Manchester by the railway, 
or walk it. In cases of sickness or death I have to do something for them. The communica- 
tions are generally made through the friends of the parties in my employ. I have no agent 
in Ireland. I have sent a man over once or twice for this purpose, and he found me sixty 
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or seventy hands. I should think that more than 400 have come over to me from Ireland MANCHESTER; 
many of whom left me after they had learnt their trade. The Irish children are quite as ap Taylor, Esq. 

to learn the w'ork of a silk mill as the English, in fact rather the quicker of the tu'O. But in 
intricate work, or in anything that requires mechanical skill, the Irish are not quite so sound 
in judgment, or fake it so quickly, as the English. I attribute this to their want of experience. 

The Irish in my mill are not trained to mechanical employment. I have an Irish turner, who 
is an excellent hand, considering the opportunity of learning which he has had. I do not 
think that there is the least natural incapacity in the Irish for mechanical industry ; if I was 
to take fourteen Irish lads, I would undertake to make them as good mechanics as an equal 
number of English in any line of business. Of courae I suppose that the Irish lads would not 
be brought wild from the moors, but have had an equal education and equal advantages ivith 
tbe English. The Irish that work for me are as good goers to their places of worsliip as our 
people are, and even bettei-, for they go a greater distance. They are better behaved in their 
conduct to their employers, and more civil when they make a request. If, however, they are 
irritated, they become very desperate, but by good language they will come round ; in the 
heat of the moment they are very violent, especially in religious matters. They are much 
more cai-eful of their own money than the English. As to moral character, I think the Irish 
fully as good as the English of the same aass ; as to habits of personal cleanliness and 
domestic comfort, they are not so particular. By residence in England they improve and learn 
to adopt the habits of the natives in respect of dress and dwellings, in dress especially. After 
the Irish children have been in my mill some time there is no difference between them and the 
English ; their poverty makes a difference at first. On the whole I ha\'e no hesitation in say- 
ing that they are improved in this country, both in circumstances and character ; I allude 
especially to the children. In general they have no desire to send their children to school ; 
they are good attendants at their own Sunday schools j most of them learn to read, and some to 
write. I do not think the Irish teach the English bad habits of living ; the English do not 
copy them at all ; they rather show an aversion to their habits. Iney mix a good deal 
together; many of the Irish girls are married to Englishmen. The Irish girls are very clean 
and tidy in their persons, and quite equal to our own in appearance. Wc have sometimes 
slight disturbances on the 12th of July, but the English genei'ally provoke the Irish by showing 
them an ovancre colour. 1 employ 700 weavers, but not half a score of them are Irish. 

We employ country weavers in preference to town weavers ; and most of the Irish weavers 
live in Manchester. 

A legal maintenance for the aged and impotent adults in Ireland would diminish the immi- 
gration of the Irish into Manchester to a small extent in this way : the elderly persons would 
not come oVer at first if there was a poor’s rate for them in their own country. As it is, they 
come with their children, who support them, and they take care of the house, g.nd cook. The 
father in general cannot get employment, not being able to work like our agricultural 
labourers. 

I think that the reason why the Irish are exclusively employed as bricklayers’ labourers is 
tliat the English will not carrj' the hod. I have built a mill, and I tried to get Englishmen, 
but they would not do this kind of work ; they wind up inside the building, and it often hap- 
pens that this cannot be done conveniently. I never heard of any men coming from Kent, 

Surrey, or any of the southern counties, and asking for ivork in Lancashire or Cheshire. 

I never received an application of the kind. If it was general I should be almost sure^to hear 
of some of them. A great many people come to me in the course of the year. W e never 
hear of anybody coming from the South at all. W^e have Scotch occasionally. Our demand 
is supplied from the neighbourhood and from Ireland. 



Rickard Sheridan, Hand-loom W'^eaver, a Native of Scotland; has been in Manchester 
about forty-seven years. 

John Nesbitt, Hand-loom Weaver, a Native of Manchester. 

Richard Sheridan . — When I first came to Manchester there was a considerable number of Bickerd Sheridanl 
Irish, but not one for a hundred that there are now. The population of Manchester has Nesbitt. 
chiefly been increased by the Irish ; put together all the people who have come from distant 
parts, either of England, Scotland, or Wales, and they are nothing in compai-ison with the 
Irish. Tliere are two reasons why there are so many Irish in Manchester. 

First, the gentlemen of Ireland, seeing the poverty of the natives, entered into subscriptions 
to send them out of the country to any place. Many were sent to England passage free ; I 
have heard them say that their passages were paid. 

John Nesbitt . — I have heard the same, especially within the last four or five years. When 
I have>asked Irish beggars in the street why they came here, they have often said that they 
were led by respectable gentlemen in their neighbourhood to believe that there was a profita- 
ble trade carried on in this town, which would enable them to get bread, and when they came 
there was no employment for them. I have myself, about three years ago, assisted to relieve 
Irish weavers who were in a state of destitution. 

R. Sheridan. — Secondly, the capitalists have sent over false reports that they wanted hands, 
in order to induce Irish to come over, that they might lower wages. I am at a loss to know 
whether the Irish gentleman or the English capitalist has done more for the destruction of the 
working classes, both of England and Ireland. I have no doubt that the Irish have lowered 
the rate of wages in Manchester by the numbers that have come over; the chief part of the 
Irish, in the last twenty years, have been induced to come over by the representations of the 
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English capitalist. Wages are now two-thirds lower than they have been. I refer particu- 
larly to the years 1790, 1791, and 1792. 

J. Nesbitt. — Wages were also liigher then than they are now, from 1812 to 1826. 

R. Sheridan. — I rathef think that wages are, and always have been, as high in Manchester 
as in any part of the kingdom. In my opinlcffi, if the Irish had not come here, and the 
English capitalist had not had recourse to another stratagem to get a multiplicity of hands, 
wages would have been higher here than in any other part of the kingdom. He might have 
brought hands from the agricultural districts, but the expense would have been considerable. 
I never saw' any preference given by the employers of labour to English or Scotch over Irish 
on equal terms; if an Englishman wants his labour done, it does not signify to him w'ho it is 
he employs. In a general point of view' there is no animosity in the English employers of 
labour against the Irish ; the Irish are as much employed, and have as much chance, as 
all others. 

J. Nesbitt.' — The English do not come to Manchester in the same number as the Irish, 
because the Irishman at home, if he has no labour, has nothing to take to. I-Ie immediately 
emigrates to Manchester, or some manufacturing district (for it is to the manufacturing 
districts that they generally emigrate), and then he comes under the idea that he will get 
employment. The Englishman, let him be in what part of the country he may, has his parish 
to fly to, and it is not reasonable that he wilHeave that little something he can depend on, in 
order to take his chance of getting labour in a strange place. 

R. Sheridan. — This also seems to me to be the chief reason, and especiallyifhehas a family, 
for he can get from the parish a something to support that family. 

J. Nesbitt. — I think if English had come to Manchester instead of Irish, the same bad 
effects would have been produced, as they would hare reduced wages to the same extent if 
equal numbers had come. 

Formerly there were no liquor-shops here ; now they are very abundant, but whether this is 
owing to the Irish I cannot say. 

R. Sheridan. — ^The Irish are the most industrious people in this part of the country ; but 
there are so many of them that they cannot all get work, and that is the reason w'hy there are 
so many Irish beggars, and many are hanging about in a starving state. 

J. Nesbitt. — A gentleman mentioned to me that last Sunday week he staid at home in the 
afternoon, and that during that time there were nine applications for charity at his door, and 
all of them Irish. I think that a good deal of inoney is given in charity to the Irish ; the 
tradespeople of Manchester are very generous ; they make no distinction ; I thinlc that the 
Irish get the chief share. The English in general are not so forward in looking after such 
things. I am positive that the principal part of the beggars of Manchester are Irish ; large 
groups of Irish children selling tapes, matches, pins, &c., and at the same time begging, flock 
in the streets about the market on Saturday. I think it is the poverty and not the principle of 
the Irish which leads them to these courses. I have heard of Irish sa\lng money, and going 
on begging and living in a wretched way. 

R. Sheridan. — I think that poor-la'ivs ought to be introduced into Ireland, for the good of 
the Irish people; for every man has aright to he supported in the country which gave him 
bii-th, when he is infirm and destitute, let his age be w'hat it will. Poor-laws in Ireland would 
prevent the Irish from coming into England; there are many lame, blind, and impotent Irish 
in Manchester who ought to be maintained at home. It is not, however, the aged and impo- 
tent among the Irish, but the young and able-bodied, who are the grievance in England ; 
under a system of poor-laws, if they could get no employment, they would have relief from 
the parish ; they would not emigrate to the same amount. 

J. ISesbitt. — Many Irish labourers have told me, in the last few months, that a day's labour 
in Ireland sells from Od. to %d. If there were poor-laws I am certain a portion would come, 
but many would not. Many come over now in order to maintain their aged parents, because 
there is no provision for them at home. If they could avoid emigrating, I think they would 
stay at home ; even the poorest of them appear great lovers of their own country. 

It is a prevailing opinion among the English operatives that the great influx of Irish into this 
town and nei^bourhood injures mem ; this has been their opinion from the earliest day that I 
remember. JPoor-laws for Ireland have been advocated by all the persons whom I have heard 
speak on the subject, on the ground that they would be beneficial to the Irish by giving them 
more employment, and to the English by keeping the Irish at home. The latter is what they 
have principally in view. 

I know that there are hundreds of Irish and English walking in the streets of this town, who 
are anxious to get work if they could find it. There are many spinners, some weavers, and 
generally persons of all trades. I have no doubt that there is now a superabundance of hands 
in Manchester in all branches of labour that have come under my knowledge. 



Mr. John Wallis, Builder, of Manchester. 

I have been all my life acquainted with the building business, generally, in Manchester. 
When I first remember, about thirty years ago, the majority of the bricklayers* labourers in 
this town were English, the rest were Irish. It now is probably fifteen yeai's since I have 
had an English bricklayers’ labourer. The Irish have had a monopoly during that time, and 
have it still. If an 'Englishman were to attempt to be a bricklayers’ labourer, he would be so 
annoyed by them that he would be forced to give it up. I never have any offers from English, 
hut I have no doubt that they would be willing to accept this employment if they dared. 
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At present, I do not think there is a sufficient number of English to supply thedemaiul.but they 
would soon be got. In the small villages of the neighbourhood, the bricklayers’ hibourcr.s are 
all English. 1 never heard of the English objecting to carry the hod, or considering it a degra- 
dation ; o-enerally speaking, liou’evcr, they do not use a hod, but a board with a jrad on 
the head. I have known an instance of a woman serving her husband as a jobbing bricklayer 
in a country village. 

The common wages for bricklayers’ labourers, in Manchester, are 16 j. a-week in winter, 
and 18.y. in summer. In summer they work over-hours, but are paid according to the same 
rate. Sometimes, when there is much work, they turn out, and get for a few months in the 
summer 21.v. a-week, particularly when they are employed in carrying bricks to a lofty 
building. The Irish briclday.ers’ labourers are civil and willing, but not very industrious. 

I have had Irish bricklayers, and I have seen as good Irish bricklayers as any English. I 
have likewise had very good Irish joiners from Dublin and the large towns of Ireland. At this 
time I have an Irish foreman of joiners, a very intelligent man. 

The Irish are more disposed to combination than any oilier men ; they are the talkers and 
ringleaders on all occasions. The chairman and secretary of the present general trades’ union 
is an Irishman. There is no doubt that the members of this union are bound together by 
secret oaths. 



Mr. David Bellhouse,^\in„ Builder, of Manchester. 

Since I have known the building business in Manchester, that is, about twenty-five years, the 
Irish have always been employed as bricklayers’ labourers. During that period no bride- 
layers’ labourers have been English. I can give no explanation of the manner in which they 
first obtained possession of this branch of labour, but they have got possession of it, and they 
keep the English out. Occasionally an Englishman tries it, but he is always driven off; they 
sometimcs-play him malicious tricks, and sometimes work unusually hard for a few days in order 
to tire him. The English rarely oHer to work in that branch, but I think they would if the 
Irish were cither away or would work with them. I never heard that English labourers 
objected to caiTyuig the hod ; I have heard of English hodmen in country places, and I have 
had English hodmen working under me at country jobs. The Irish have no other skill in 
carrying the hod but what practice gives ; if the English had the opportunity they would soon 
equal them. If there were no Irish here the trade of the town would suffer inconvenience for 
a time, hut I have no doubt that in time we should be able to get English to do the work at 
the same wages. There are about 750 Irish bricklayers’ labourers in Manchester. I have 
ascertained this fact from a bricksetter, who is acquainted with the extent of the club 
to which they ail belong. Probably there are from 150 to 200 Irish bricldayors in the town, 
who have another club of their own, but these do not object to work with the English. There 
are also some few Iiish among, the joiners; they also work with the English. The Irish 
bricklayers and bricklayers’ labourers belonged to the traaes’ union, but they retired from it 
in consequence of the interference of the priests, and they have formed separate clubs, where 
there is no secret oath, and which are meant to be sick clubs and clubs for the protection 
of wages. 

I do not think that the Irish joiners and bricklayers are so clever as the English or Scotch ; 
they have not the same application, and they have a slovenly off-hand way of doing things. 
In my opinion this is owing to the natural disposition of the people, and not to education. 
Tlie Irish mechanics, as far as I have seen them, do not appear inferior in education to the 
English ; they may be a little inferior to the Scotch in this respect. 

The Irish labourers have decidedly a greater disposition to combine and turn out than the 
English. On any occasion, when they tliink they can get a temporary advantage, we can place 
no dependence on them ; they cause us more trouble than all the other trades put togetlier. 
Among the mechanics the Irish, being the minority, follow the others. It frequently happens 
that when the bricklayers are willing to work, the Irish labourers turn out and stop the building. 
I had a contract for some warehouses for the railway company, in which I v\'as limited to time 
under a heavy forfeiture. The Irish bricklayere’ labourers discovered this, turned out, and 
struck for an advance of wages, which I was obliged to give them. At this time the brick- 
layers and other trades were pcifectly ready to work, and made no such advance upon us. 

Some few of the Irish labourere in summer will go to tbe harvest, and come back in the 
autumn. None of them return to Ireland in winter; they are resident peraianently in 
Manchester. 



Mr. John Morley, Bricklayer, of Manchester. 

I have employed a good many Irish bricklayers’ labourers in Manchester for upwards of 
twenty years. Sometimes in a country job I have had some Englisii bricklayers’ labourers, 
but in the town they are nearly all Irish. It very seldom happens that I have offers I'rom 
English. About twenty-five years ago, in Hull, all the bricklayers’ labourers were English, 
and they carried the hod. I have seen an Englishwoman work as a bricklayers’ labourer in this 
town, who was a master bricklayer’s daughter ; she was a remarkably robust woman. 

The Irish are very good bricklayers’ labourers ; they are industrious, hard-working, regular, 
and steady. It would be injurious to the town if they did not come here. 

Eventually there is no doubt we could get English, but perhaps at not quite the same wages. 

I know some Irish mechanics as bricklayers and joiners ; on the whole they ai'e not equal 
to the English, but it is only those who have taken it up late; those who have seived their 
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MANCHESTER, time in Ireland are as good as the English. \'\'here they have equal advantages the Irish are 
as good mechanics as the English. 



Mr. Absalom Watlcin. 

Mr. William Brerefon Grime, Carrier by Water, Partner and Agent of the New Quay 
Company. 

Mr. Absalom Wat- Mr. Grime. — ^The Irish who land in Liverpool and come to Manchester, nearly always walk, 

except those who come on business with capital. I have seen them land at Liverpool in crowds 
Mr. JV. B. Gnme. from the decks of the steamere, and the sight is quite appalling. I have also often seen them 
on the road, in parties of from four to twelve persons, including children ; their appearance is 
that of extreme destitution, such as the English know nothing of, except when they see it in 
the Ii ish. I remember once counting seventy Irish in little more than two miles on the Li\'er- 
pool road, near Eccles, when travelling in a gig. The w’holo party, from children to the very 
oldest, beg when any one passes who i.s likely to give money ; none of these persons I have been 
shaking of were reapers. I have sometimes asked them w'hy they came to Liverpool, and 
they said they had nothing to eat in their own country ; and their appearance indicated it — 
meagre, squalid wretchedness, without sense of shame. 

Tliose Irish who are established here send to their friends in Ireland and invite them over, 
telling them they will do better here than there. I have no doubt that they get on, and 
improve themselves here in a pecuniary point of view. I do not think that their morals are 
improved. Veiy few English will consort with them ; there is little association with them; 
whenever there is association there is an evident degradation of the English character. The 
Irish lower the English, and not the English raise the Irish. 

My impression is that nothing will raise the habits of the Irish who come over from Ireland; 
they appear satisfied wdth wretchedness, and they have no wish beyond it. I do not see any 
of the Irish are improved ; they follow their parents and live in rags, and supply our gaols 
witli youthful delinquents. By wretchedness I mean as compared with the lowest English— 
the want of the commonest comforts and necessaries, arising from a total absence of economy, 
prudence, and forethought. 

If their wages are increased they spend the increase in reckless drinking. The improve- 
ment of their wa^es docs not improve their condition ; rather the contrary, as it furnishes 
means for vice and intemperance. 

The children of the Irish do not get on; they are not employed as domestic servants; I am 
not aware of one; they are disliked, not on national grounds, but from an unfavourable 
opinion of their character. 

Both the old and new Quay Companies have been forced into excluding the Irish from 
their service, by repeated acts of dishonesty and treachery on the part of the Irish whom they 
had employed. These are rival companies, and it is their interest to have labour on the lowest 
terms. I have found the Welsh very trustworthy. 

Mr. Walhin. — There are, probably, at least 200 Ii'ish porters in Manchester ; they areem- 
]iloyed in carrying out goods ; in general they do not belong to particular wai'ehouses. The 
Irish are rarely wmrehouseraeii, as fai‘ as I have had an opportunity of obseiving. The Irish 
porters spend their wages carelessly, but they are not dishonest ; they are hard-working men 
and muscular, but are not stronger than the English ; they are employed on account of the 
low wages for which they will work, and no skill is required for a porter’s work. 

I think it would be advantageous to the town if the Irish immigration should cease ; it 
would raise wages, it would improve morals, it would give employment to those who now pine 
for ^vant, and lessen the public parochial burdens. 

Mr. Grime. — It would Improve the morals of the English, by taking away the bad example 
of the Ii-ish. As to the increase of wages, I think it desirable that wages in Manchester should 
be raised by degrees to a higher level ; in my opinion, this would not interfere with the progress 
of the manufactures. 

The reason why the English do not come from the southern counties is that they have poor- 
laws ; the Irish have no home, because nobody cares for them. The English never actually 
starve, and they hope that things may mend; the Irish have no such hope. The English 
would not submit to such practices as the Irish, in order to get labour. I do not think it has 
been an advantage that the English have been kept at home by the poor-laws, because Man- 
chester and the other large towns have been supplied from a worse source. 

Mr. Watkin. — I consider that the English have been kept at home by an abuse of the 
poor-law, by the allowance system, and the operation of the law of settlement. I think that 
•such an administration of the poor-law is desirable as ^vould place no impediment in the way 
of persons moving from place to place in search of labour. 

In my opinion some persons pine in want who are industrious and anxious to get work. 
About Manchester they are not very numerous. 



Mr. James Butterworlh, Pawnbroker. 

Mr. James Butter- My office is in Oldham-road, a part of Manchester much frequented by the Irish. I do a 
worth. great deal of business with them, probably three-fourths of the whole. 

The Irish are perhaps more than half the population of the district. I have seen iiiuch of 
their hal)its, in the course of my business, during thirty years and more, and I have occasionally 
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acted as an assessor of the township rates, which has brought me into contact with' them. 
There is very little providence among the Irish, especially the poorer orders, as bricklayers’ 
labourers and hand-loom weavers. A great many, perhaps a half, are accustomed, when they 
draw their wages, to spend a great part of them on the Saturday night at public-houses and 
beer-shops. The Irish prefer spirits, especially the females. There is more drinking among 
the Irish than the English women, After they have spent a great part of their wages in 
drinking they live on very coarse food, the principal part being potatoes and herring; very 
few of them ever get flesh meat. 

An Englishman, getting the same wages, lives on better food, and gets more flesh meat ; his 
house is better furnished, and his wife and children are cleaner. 

The Irish in general have not the same way of husbanding their money as the English ; 
they do not make the same sum go so far. I never heard of Irish hoarding money ; the fact 
is that they do not think for the morrow, they live only for the present time. They are more in 
the habit of doing business in our way than the English; they generally bring us wearing 
apparel of men, women, and children. They come on no particular day, but all the week 
through. 

The neighbourhood of Oldham-road is frequently disturbed by drunken roivs, in which Irish 
are principally engaged, especially on Saturday night. There are many streets in the same 
neighbourhood, where you dare not send the bailiffs to distrain; if anybody did so they would 
rise in a body, as they have done many a time. The landlords, perhaps, get some little rent 
for their houses, but not very often. Sometimes the occupants will sell the goodwill of a 
house where there is no trade. I cannot say whether rent is ever paid in such cases ; as to 
rates I do not think that one in a hundred of the Irish pays any in our neighbourhood ; all 
the houses are assessed. 

If there is any charity, as loaves, &c., to be had, the Irish will have it, if they pass a day 
over it. If they know of any charity, they ne^'er rest till they get a part of it. Sometimes 
we have reason to suspect tliat they bring us clothes given them in charity. 

There are very few Irish with whom the English mix; it is like oil and w-ater : they each 
keep their own company. Even when they live in the same street or the same house, they do 
not associate much. I'heir habits are so different that the English do not like them. I have 
never observed the English copy them ; the English live more regularly, provide more comfort- 
able meals than they do. The English do not bring up their children to be like the Irish. 
I do not recollect any alteration among the English, except in dram-drinking. I cannot give 
an opinion on the cause of this increase, but there has been a great increase : when I was 
young I did not see a drunken woman once a year in Oldham-road ; now I see one every 
day; Oldham-road was not so thickly peopled then as it is now. 

In cases of riots and disturbances I think the example of the Irish has a bad influence on 
the English; but I do not think they teach the English to live differently in their houses. 

It does not appear to me that the English communicate their habits to the Irish. Even 
the Irish children remain like their parents. If an Englishman marries an Irish girl she 
generally takes English habits ; but if an Irishman marries an English woman, she generally 
takes Irish habits ; there is not, however, much intermarrying that I know of. 



Mr. James liowarth, Collector of Tolls in the Manor of Manchester about twenty-one yeai-s. 

It is my duty to collect the tolls in the market of Manchester, and I am acquainted with 
the manner in which business is done there. I can recollect when not a fourth part of the dealers 
in the market were Irish ; now the Irish are three parts at least. The great increase has taken 
place within the last five or six years. The Irish live in much worse lodgings and on worse food 
than the English, and are thus enabled to sell their goods at a lower price : they are contented 
with less profit. Many of the Irish stallkeepers in the market get relief at the same time from 
the parish. The market is six days in the week. They are much more persevering in applying 
for relief than the English ; they set up their concern gradually, and carry on their trade with 
£2; very few get on and rise to be small shopkeepers. There are probably about 400 Irisli 
stallkeepers in the market ; they are like the Jews, bartering and running down the farmer 
after they have got possession of his stuff, so that he is almost forced to take what they will 

f ive. They are much harder dealers than the English, and get the articles at lower prices. 

hey are very bad to collect from ; I could collect twenty English while I am collecting two 
Irish ; the most part of them, especially when they begin, seem to think they have no right to 
pay. The tolls are supposed to be lower in Manchester than in any other town ; the average 
payment is about eighteen- pence a week for privilege of standing ; they find their own stall. 

The Irish are very troublesome and disorderly, frequently fighting, shouting, and dancing 
about the market. They quarrel a good deab both with one another and with the English, 
but more with one another. I have often seen them beat a man severely for finding fault with 
their meat ; perhaps five or six will set upon one person. They are a great deal more 
addicted to spirits than the English. 

The opinion of all the collectors is that in time the Irish will drive all the English out of 
the market. They attempt to make the place disagreeable to the English, in order to prevent 
them from coming. 



Mr. John Petty, Master Tailor. 

I have ascertained, through the medium of persons in my emplojrment, that the number of 
Irish journeymen tailors in Manchester is about 450. The number has been increasing regu- 
App. (j. K 
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MANCHESTER. larly, but there has been a considerable number for the last twenty years. The Irish are as 

good workmen as the English, but in general not so, steady; they all get the same wages. I 

Mr. John Petty. o5jgej.red that they are more disposed to combine than the English. 



Mr. Jamas Reynolds, Master of the Sunday and Day School in Little Ireland. 

Mr. Jos Reynolds. The school in Little Ireland is principally attended by Irish Catholics, with a few excep- 
tions, from the neighbourhood. On Sundays there are generally from 200 to 250 scholars ; 
in the day school there are from 20 to 30. The Sunday school is gratuitous, but on the 
week-days the children pay twopence a week for the alphabet, threepence for spelling and 
reading, fivepence for writing, and sixpence for cyphering. The children come tolerably 
clean, considering their situation; it is a very poor neighbourhood. About twelve months 
ago a census ivas taken of all the Catholic inhabitants of Little Ireland above six years of age, 
for tlie purposes of the school, and their number 'ivas ascertained to be 906. The inmates of 
each house were counted separately. 



A. B.,* Shopkeeper in a part of Manchester much inhabited by the Irish. 

A. B. Tlie discomfort of the Irish, when they have been here some years, does not arise from 

poverty. Many of the heads of families live from the work of their children, and fi-om their 
lodgers ; the lodgers are generally Irish people, whose parents are in Ireland. They have 
always been accustomed to this way of liring, and they cannot get out of it. Some w'aste 
their wages in drinking, but the greater part are very careful and lay it by. I should think 
that, take our neighbourhood through, there is not above one out of four of the heads of 
families who has not got money by him. Most of them have got gold. If they have a 
sovereign or half a sovereign, they will in general do anything before they will change it; 
they will sooner pawn their clothes or borrow money. They save with a view of returning to 
Ireland. The greater part of them are very fond of their otvn country. They seem to expect 
some great change, by which the state of Ireland w'ill be improved. 

The drunken rows are more in the summer season than in winter. The harvest-men then 
join them, who are a rough set. There is not so much illegal distilling now in my part of the 
town as there used to be. 

Many of those who live in cellars could afford to have better dwellings, if they liked 
it ; they prefer cellars, because the rent is a shilling a week, to houses of which the rent is 
two shillings. The rents, moreover, are in general very ill paid. They live on the lowest 
provision, as potatoes and meal ; when they get flesh meat it is usually of the worst quality. 

They improve a good deal in the first three or four months after their arrival ; but after 
they never seem to get better. 

They do not much change their way of living with their wages. The best way to improve 
them would be to prevent so many from living in the same hou.se. If the English had been 
in the same state as the Irish were in their own country, I think they would be just 
the same. 

Some of the Irish in this neighbourhood are from the north; but tlie chief part are from 
county Leitrim and county Roscommon. 

A fight between these two counties lasted, more or less, for a fortnight, the summer before 
last. Both men and women joined in it. They fought with weapons and fists. It was at 
last put down by the interference of the priest, who called a meeting in the Sunday-school. 
The police interfered sometimes, but not much. 

The Irish women are more given to drinking spirits than the English. Even youngwomen 
may often be seen going into the liquor vaults, which scarcely ever occurs among the English, 
except the factory ghls. 



C. D.f 

C. D. Families come over from Ireland in order to beg, or "cadge” as they call it; they go about 

the streets selling matches, and frequently send out their children to beg. I knew a case of 
an Irish woman who carried a person 20 sovereigns to take care of, w'hile her husband was 
gone to the harvest ; he asked her what it was for ; she said, “ Not to make it less, but to make 
it more he asked her how she would do ; she said, " Cadge, to be sure.” 

The Irish seem to think that gold is to be picited up in the streets here. Some decent 
people who came overhave been much disappointed; but others get on and save money; some 
get on and live very well. 

Many of the Irish girls married to English become more humanity-like and neighbourly, 
and more clean in their houses. The English do not associate with the Irish, because they 
are deceitful — because they are friends when you have anything to give, and, whezi you 
have not, you are nothing. When Irish and English intermarry, the English raise the Irish, 
not the Irish lower the English. Many send over their children to Ireland to their friends 
to be educated, and they do not come back till they are 13 or 14. 



* This witness wished his name not to be disclosed. 

t The following evidence was obtained from a person who had peculiarly good opportunities or 
knowing- the poorest class of Irish in Manchester, but who wished his name not to be disclosed. 
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Amount of Crime among the Irish of Manchester. 



MANCHESTER. 



John Fredei'iclc Foster, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate of Manchester and Salford, and a 
Magistrate of the county of Lancaster. 

A very great proportion of the cases arising from breaches of the peace, and of assaults in 
Manchester, are Irish ; much larger than the proportion of the Irish in the population would 
justify. One reason for this is, that most of the Irish here belong to a low class of labourers, 
being hand-loom weavers, brickmakers. See. A great proportion of those assaults arise from 
drunkenness. For felonies, I cannot say that there is a greater number among the Irish, than 
the proportion of the Irish and English population would justify. As to offences against tlie 
revenue, the illicit stills are found almost exclusively amongst the Irish population. I am 
not aware that there is more passing of counterfeit coin among the Irish, than the Engli.sh, of 
Manchester. 



John Frederick 
Foster, Esq. 



Mr. Joseph Sadler Thomas, Deputy Constable of the township of Manchester ; late Super- 
intendent of the Covent Garden division of the Police of the Metropolis. 

I have charge of the town during the day, and generally till midnight ; I have only twenty- Joseph Sadler 
six officers altogether, including two clerks and four lock-up keepers, who are stationary, to a Ihomas. 
population of 270,000 persons, including the immediate outer towmships. The consequence of 
the smallness of our numbers is, that we are unable to prevent crime, and many atrocious 
hio’hway robberies are committed for this reason : in winter, between seven or eiglit o’clock 
and midnight, high^vay robberies are frequent in some of the most populous thoroughfares of 
Manchester. 

Comparatively few of these highway robberies are committed by Irish; there is little serious 
crime amongst them. We have some charges of pilfering from employei-s against Irish por- 
ters and servant girls ; but the principal charge against the Irish is brutaf and disorderly 
conduct, the result of their drunken rows. The beer-shops are the source of a great deal of 
crime, and many of them are kept by the Irish. Illicit spirits are often clandestinely sold in 
them ; the illegal distillation is chiefly confined to the Irish, and the illicit spirits are hawked 
aboiit by the Irish women. We have sometimes fights and serious affrays, in which we are 
forced to show (though we never use) cutlasses, with the Irish, in order to seize stills. It 
sometimes happens that our men are beaten off, and 1:he prisoners, with handcuffs on, rescued. 

Rescues of this kind have happened three or four times in the last six months. 

In Angel Meadow, or Little Ireland, if a legal execution of any kind is to be made, either 
for rent, for debt, or for taxes, the officer who serves the process almost always applies to me 
for assistance to protect him; and, in affording that protection, ray officers are often maltreated 
by brickbats and other missiles. The same remark applies to the execution of a magistrates’ 
warrant. It is extremely dangerous to execute a warrant in a factory where many Irish are 
employed : they will throw bricks and stones on the officers’ heads as they are coming up 
stairs, and frequently succeed in driving them off. We are then forced to wait, and, if pos- 
sible, to take the man by stratagem. The laws cannot be enforced by the strength rvhich we 
have. 

On New Year’s day last, I received intelligence that some Irish were assembled in a 
respectable public house, and w’ere demolishing the property of the landlord — windows, glasses, 
and every thing that came in their way. I immediately sent off three officers, which was all 
the force I had at hand. In about twenty minutes after they went, I received word that they 
were like to be murdered : I hastily got up a reinforcement of officers, and sent them with 
cutlasses to the rescue of their comrades. One officer had received a blow from a brickbat, 
which cut and disfigured the side of his face in a terrible manner; another officer, who had 
made a prisoner of the ringleader, was borne down and forced into a dark entry, and there he 
received a blow with a poker across his nose, which swelled up both his eyes and cut his face; 
while down he was badly kicked, and his prisoner was rescued with the handcuffs on. The 
third officer received several kicks, and blows from brickbats, but escaped without any serious 
wound. 

The Irish are very easily hurried into violence, even by a single one of their countrymen, 
and at a moment’s notice : five minutes wdll bring together a thousand people at any time. 

But if an opportunity can be found of speaking to them, and making them listen, they are 
open to persuasion ; and they are always susceptible of any act of kindness, and seem grateful 
for it. 

I doubt whether the Irish have a larger proportion of crime in Manchester, than according 
to their numbers in the population. I ascribe this to local causes, as nine-tenths of the felonies 
here are robberies of employers by their servants of all grades ; and the chief part of the per- 
sons employed in the warehouses are not Irish. The receivers of stolen goods in Manchester 
appear to be much more numerous, in proportion to the population, and apparently of a more 
respectable class, than in London. 

There is a great deal of crime in Manchester among Irish, both boys and girls, of very 
tender years. This arises from desertion : the children are forced into the streets to beg or 
steal, and are punished, when they come home, if they do not bring money ; the sum required 
is generally Is. or Is. 6d., according to the adroitness of the children. Two Irish girls of 
eleven years of age were committed yesterday for felony, for sneaking into shops. 

This practice prevailed to a great extent among the Irish of St. Giles’, and the purlieus of 
Drury Lane ; it rarely occurred among the English. I consider the Irish very negligent of 
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the morals, cleanliness, and care of their children. In many parts of Manchester, crowds of 
Irish children are seen mingling in some act of depravity, and disgustingly filthy in their per- 
sons ; this I attribute either to the drunken habits of their parents, or to their time being so 
occupied at their work, as to deprive them of the means of looking after them. Numbers of 
young children, incapable of taking care of themselves, are brought to ray office, found in the 
public street, not able to describe their residences ; these we take care of till inquiry is made: 
of this class, twenty or thirty a week is the average. 



Mr. Edward Davies, Superintendent of the Manchester Watch ; has been connected with the 
Manchester Watch four years. 

The watchmen and other ofiicers under my superintendence, in number 151, have charge 
of the town from nightfall to sunrise ; and all persons apprehended by them me brought before 
me. I should think that at least two-thirds of the persons so apprehended in Manchester are 
Irish : among the cases of felony there are certainly more Irish than English ; among the mis- 
demeanors there are full two-thirds Irish; the latter are commonly assaults, often violent as- 
saults tending to death, which arise from drunkenness. There is a great deal of illicit dis- 
tillation among the Irish in Manchester : scarcely a week passes that illicit stills are not 
taken among them. They are usually stills holding from thirty to forty gallons ; the spirit 
made is very bad ; it is said to be made of molasses, and potato peelings, and bottoms of 
beer. There are a number of houses where the illicit whiskey is sold ; and these places are 
crammed with Irish the whole of Saturday night. Parties of men come mad-drunk out of 
tliese places, armed 'ivith pokers and staves, and patrole the streets in order to assault any 
person whom they may meet; but especially Irish from other provinces. Very few English 
mix in these rows, or drink with the Irish; it is very rare to meet one. We ha^-e had eight 
or ten of the watch severely hurt in encounters with the drunken Irish during the last twelve 
months. There have been, at least, twenty or thirty other persons, unconnected with the watch, 
severely wounded in the same manner during that period. 

A great many Irish live in entire idleness on the money collected by their children. They 
send them out to beg or steal, as it may be, and require them to produce a certain sum at the 
close of the day ; if they do not produce it they are severely beaten ; and it often happens that 
we find them in tlie street at night, not daring to go home for fear of being punished Some 
children will collect 2s. or 3s. in a day in this manner. The parents who treat their children 
in this way lead most drunken, disorderly, and dishonest lives. I have no doubt that there 
are in Manchester a hundred Irish families that live in this manner ; I cannot recollect a 
single English family that does the same. A greater proportion of the youthful thieves, espe- 
cially of the females, in Manchester are Irish, than of the grown-up ones. The low Irish 
treat their young children with great cruelty ; even of the labourers, some send their children 
out to beg. We believe that we have here the worst part of the Irish population— persons who 
leave their own country in order to fly from justice. It repeatedly happens, that, in order to 
apprehend one Irishman in the Irish parts of the town, w'e are forced to take from ten to 
twenty, or even more watchmen ; the whole neighbourhood turn out with w'eapons ; even 
women, half-naked, carrying brickbats and stones for the men to throw. A man will resist, 
fighting and struggling, in order to gain time till his friends collect for a rescue, so that he 
has scarcely a rag left upon him when he is brought to the lock-up house. Scenes of this 
kind happen more paifticularly on Saturday nights. It rarely happens that the Irish think ot 
going to bed the whole of that night. There is not one in twenty of the inhabitants of the 
Irish quarters of the town who would dare to appear against an Irishman, if he was assaulted 
or his property damaged: he would expect to have his life taken. The Irish are completely 
masters in every part of the town. The reason, in ray opinion, of this is, that when taken up 
they are not sufficiently punished. Sometimes a small fine is inflicted; but generally they 
are ordered to find bail, for which they care nothing, or are discharged with an admonition. In 
all assaults, disturbances, and menaces of this kind, the English take no part: all the inti- 
midation proceeds from the Irish. The manner in which these disorders have been tolerated 
has a very bad effect on the English. The law, as it is administered, has no terrors for these 
people. 

'I'herc is a great deal of prostitution among the low Irish in Manchester; and especially 
among the voung girls that are sent out to beg in the streets. There is also a great deal of 
prostitution among the low English of this town. 

The English are not fond of the Irish here, and do not mix wdth them, or learn to imitate 
their ways°of life. The Irish only injure them by lowering their wages; but, except by their 
outrages and excesses, and their charge to the township as paupers, this is the only injury 
that they inflict upon the tO'vn. I think the English would go on living with them for a cen- 
tury without adopting their manners. 

'!rhc power-loom weavers, the hand- loom weavers, the bricklayers’ labourers, and all the 
Irish workmen take part in tlie riots which I have described ; it is not merely the mendicants 
or paupers. In these rows, the women as far as they can assist, are as much engaged as 
the men. 



Mr. Joshua Pritchard, Officer of Excise in Manchester and Salford for nine years. 

There was not much illicit distillation in this town when I first came ; there was some then, 
and I believe it was exclusively among the Irish. It has increased to a great extent of late 
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years, and is chiefly confined to the Irish. One still has been seized in an Englishman’s 
cellar ; of late the stills have been chiefly taken in cellars, in Newton Lane, George’s Road, 
Angel Meadow, Little Ireland, and Ancoatsj they generally hold from thirty to filly gallons : 
the spirit is commonly made of treacle, and sometimes of beer bottoms, that is, spoiled beer. 
Some of them make very good spirit ; but some of it is very middling. They can make it of 
any strength : we sometimes take it tenor twelve, or even seventeen or twenty-five, over-proof; 
they make it strong in order to lessen its bulk, and then dilute it afterwards. It is made in 
so hurried a way, that in general it is of an inferior equality. They tell me they get 10s. a 
proof gallon for it. They make all kinds of spirits of this whiskey (or poteen as they call 
it), gin, brandy, or rum, by colouring it. 1 have been told that this illicit spirit is sold to a 
considerable extent at the beer-shops, and I believe this to be the case. A good many of tho 
keepers of the beer-shops are Irish. It is hawked about the streets in all directions, espe- 
cially on Saturday nights and Sundays, generally by Irish women. I fear that the illicit 
spirit is sold in many of tho liquor-vaults. Some of my informers have told me that the 
illicit distillers cannot execute their orders fast enough. 

The excise has made all exertions it can, to put down this traffic. In my opinion, there 
would he more facility of putting a stop to illicit distillation if the magistrates had a poiver of 
convicting on the infoi'mation of the police, in the same manner as they can on the information 
of the excise. 

The Irish complain of the state of the law in England with regard to the size of stills, and 
other utensils used in distilling; they say it is a monopoly, and that, whatever may be their 
talents for distilling, they cannot do it for want of means. Some of them have told me that 
stills of forty gallons are allowed in Scotland, and they thought it hard not to be allowed the 
same indulgence here. 

I have calculated the annual loss to the revenue, from illicit distillation in the Manchester 
collection, at £20,000. I have been told that one hundred stills are at work every week in 
Manchester and Salford. I have taken them at fifty, with an average of ten gallons a week. 

When we go to take a still, we are forced to go armed. They often make resistance, collect 
mobs of hundreds, almost thousands, of persons, and throw brickbats, stones, and dirt, and 
every thing they can get. It is a very dangerous service ; T have been struck on the forehead 
by a stone, and been cut and bruised by stones several times. 



Communication of Mr. Joshua Pritchard. 



1832. 1833. 

Number of persons convicted, and in default of payment committed 
to prison, for having been found attending private stills in Man- 
chester, in distilling illicit spirits - - - - - - 13 20 

Number of private distilleries destroyed by the excise in Manchester 18 25 

The abo\ e are accounted for in the excise books ; but I have discovered and destj-oyed 
several others, where I found no one in, and the inhabitants of the neighbourhood instantly 
collecting round tire place, in order to prevent us removing the aiticles : for my own personal 
safety, and also for the safety of the police, who accompanies me for my protection, it was 
indispensably necessary that we should so destroy them, and not attempt to remove anything 
away; and not being able afterwards to discover any owner, I have not taken any further 
notice of them; this happens by the distillers taking forcible possession of unoccupied 
premises. 

By the Act of the 7 & 8 Geo. IV., c. 53, s. 33, persons found (by any excise officer) 
employed in an unentered excise manufactory are liable, for the first offence, to the 
penalty of £30, or three months’ imprisonment ; for the second offence, £60, or six months’. 
This penalty has not been paid by any that I have taken ; for, the penalties not being initigable, 
the parties alwaj’s prefer serving three months to paying £30, as they only lose their time; 
for, if they be married persons, the other part of the family are generally carrying on the 
same illicit practice. Some think that the law should be more severe. 

If the owner or propiietor be taken at the time of disco^•el'ing the case, he is liable to further 
penalties; but I have known that the magistrates would not convict twice for the same 
offence. 

I think that the law might be altered on this point. Suppose, when the o^vne^ of a con- 
cern be taken, he be liable to greater penalties, or longer imprisonment. 

I have been told (and I believe it) that a vast quantity of illicit whiskey is sold in many 
private houses amongst the lower order of Irish ; and they generally commence selling about 
eleven o’clock on a Saturday night, when public-houses are closing, and continue drinking 
until a late hour on Sunday, by which parties the peace of the neighbourhood is much dis- 
turbed. I think the law might be made so as to authorize the officers to take the parties 
(who are carrying on these practices, and in whose custody the illicit spirits are found) before 
a magistrate, to enter into recognizance to appear rvhen called on to answer any charge which 
might he preferred against him, or, in default of this, to be committed ; I mean if the magis- 
trate see sufficient cause to do so. As the law now is, the offenders frequently make their 
escape prior to the hearing ; thereby they go unpunished. 

I have seized illicit spirits at houses where the wife was at home, but not the husband. Pro- 
ceedings were instituted against each, and at the time of hearing the case, the magistrates 
said that the woman could not be convicted because she was married; neither could the_ hus- 
band, because he was not in at the time ; and that the excise could not prove that he’ had 
personal knowledge of the transaction : thereby they have gone unpunished. 

Owners of premises have frequently suffered by illicit distillers taking forcible possession 
of some of their houses whilst uninhabited and working therein, sometimes upstairs ; and by 
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the excise receiving information of them being there, and the neighbourhood being so dan- 
gerous, the inhabitants instantly collecting around the place to insult the officers, they are 
obliged to upset the wash where they find it ; thereby the house gets much damaged. At 
other times, they go in cellars, and take up part of the floor, in oi-der to carry off the refuse 
and water. 

I have thought that, if the owners of the premises, or their stewards, were authorized to 
take such parties, and for them to be punished, as if found by the excise, it would not be 
amiss. 



QUERIES. 

1. Would the introduction of a compulsory maintenance in Ireland for the aged and impo- 
tent adidts diminish the Irish immigration into this part of Great Britain ? 

2. Would it be advantageous for this town and neighbourhood, if the Irish immigration 
could on a sudden be completely stopped ? 

3. Could the work in the town be done, or could the harvest in the country be got in, with- 
out Irish labourers? 

4. Has the Irish competition lowered the general rate of wages in this towm and neighbour- 
hood : and if so, in what departments of industry, and to what extent ? 

5. Has the Irish immigration increased the amount of poor-rates in this town and nei<^h- 
bourhood ? 



Answers to Queries from Manchester. 

I. F. Foster, Esq. 

1. I thinlc this efliect would be produced to a certain extent ; but by no means to the extent 
to which it is expected. There will always be a considerable immigration of Irish laboui-ers to 
this town, so long as there continues to be a demand for their labour; and, therefore, so far 
as the Irish are brought here by the desire to obtain employment, their immigration will not 
be affected by the introduction of poor-laws into Ireland. 

2. So far as the introduction of poor-laws into Ireland would opemte to prevent their immigia- 
tion, it would in my opinion be a benefit to the town and neighbourhood : but no legislative 
enactment can have the effect of putting any sudden and complete stop to it. 

3. I am inclined to think that the work of the town could not at present be done without 
the Irish labourers living here; but I think a further want of Irish labourers will scarcely 
arise ; and, whatever law may be introduced into Ireland, I think we shall never be without as 
many Irish labourers as are required. On this point, however, I am not so competent to give 
an opinion as those more intimately acquainted with the state of our manufacture. 

4. I apprehend the Irish competition of labourers has had the effect of lowering the general 
rate of wages in every branch of manufacture in ivhich they are employed. 

5. It has dii-ectly had such an effect, because a considerable sura is annually expended out 
of the poor-rates in relieving Irish paupers without settlement here. 

MTiether, if the Ldsh labourers had never come to Manchester, the poor-rates would have 
borne a lajger proportion to the annual value of the property assessed than at present, or not, 
is another and a very difficult question to answer. 



Peter Ewart, Esq. 

1. Few aged or impotent adults come to this part of the country; therefore a compulsoiy 
maintenance for them ^vould not diminish the number of those who now come. 

Those who immigrate are the able-bodied, but who are unable to find employment in their 
own country. 

So inany more coming than can be employed, the surplus are obliged to be supported by 
their friends (as is often the case), or relieved and sent back at the expense of the parish to 
Ireland. The Irish being obliged in their own country to limit their wants to a very small 
degree, and seldom striving to improve their condition, they generally squander away all 
their earnings without making any provision for sickness or want of work. We therefore fre- 
quently find families living comfortably in the summer, and in great want during the winter. 
This state is perhaps not always produced by improvidence, but by those who are in work 
having to support those who come seeking, but are unable to get, work. 

2. A sudden stoppage of Irish immigration would not affect this town, there being at 
present many more than can be employed. 

3. The manufactures could certainly not be carried on so well, if the Irish now employed 
were withdrawn ; but no further addition to the present number is necessaiy. 

4. I he general rate of wages in the mills has not been reduced by Irish competition. In 
the mills neither the Irish nor Welsh are as efficient as the English or Scotch. The Irish are 
tolerably quick at learning, but are slovenly and cai’eless at their work. They seldom make 
good overlookers. 



Robert Hyde Greg, Esq. 

1. I consider this and the other inqxuries to relate solely to the manufacturing districts of 
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South Lancashire, and such parts of Cheshire and Derbyshire as depend upon Jlanchester MANCHESTER; 
for the disposal of their productions, and I confine my ansn ers to the same. * 

If the relief in Ireland were confined to the aged and impotent adults,” the immigration Greg, 

into England would be in no degree affected by such relief, the description of men who come 
over not being of this class. 

The Irish who come over to these parts, come not to secure an existence, or with any in- 
tention of drawing upon parochial assistance, but in the hopes of improving their condition. 

They cannot earn 5s. weekly in their own country ; they can earn 10s. to 20s. in Lancashire ; 
and a man and his children, if the latter can find employment in the mills, can earn more 
than 20s. To suppose that a legal claim to 4s. or 5s. weekly at home, would prevent the 
Irisli from coming to earn 20s. here, is to suppose that the most powerful motives with other 
men have no effect upon them. 

Should the introduction of poor-laws into Ireland be attended, as would doubtless be the 
case, by any severe mode of thinning the estates of their superfluous tenantry, we should then 
be inundated by a much more numerous body, and by a more wretched, and, in every respect, 
worse class of immigrants. 

2. If there be an annual importation of Irish labourers into these parts, the towns which 
find it their interest to employ them -would of course be subjected to some inconvenience were 
the usual channel of supply to be suddenly cut off. 

If, however, the immigration of the Irish were to be stopped gradually, or even suddenly, 
and an additional supply of labour required, it might be found in England ; but it would 
require some trouble to seek, and some expense in the first instance, to bring and locate. The 
present rate of wages would command any quantity of labour, for those who pay best will be 
supplied, whether there be a surplus of labourers or not. At the commencement of the cotton 
manufacture, the steam engine had not been sufficiently improved to render it applicable to 
machinery, and the manufacturers sought for water-power in the most remote and uninhabited 
places, and where frequently the entire population had to be imported ; but of the many hun- 
dreds of manufactories so established, I never heard of the want of native population opposing 
the smallest impediment or even delay, and yet I never heard of an Irish colony being esta- 
blished at any of them. Parish apprentices were brought from distant places (we have 
ourselves bi'ought them from London), and families from neighbouring towns and villages, and 
adjoining counties ; in short, from the nearest places where they could be met with, and, near 
places failing, fi'om distant ones ; I may quote as an example, New' Lanark, that place being 
well known. The water power fixed the manufactory, and the population was subservient 
and artificial. 

Within the last six mouths an instance of this kind came to my knowledge. A mill in 
Derbyshii'e, not far from Ashbourne, having occasion for more labourers, sent out an agent 
from village to village, advertising for families to come and settle. Had Irish families pre- 
sented themselves they would have been taken, and no search for English ones been insti- 
tuted. Had any future addition been required, these Irish would have transmitted a hint to 
their friends across the water, and the future necessities of that place been ever after supplied 
from Ireland. Apply these facts to Manchester : had no Irish come soliciting employment, 

English labourers would have been sought, found, and located : were the Irish to cease to 
come voluntarily, and w’e required more labourers, additional ones would he sought for, first, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, that failing, in adjoining counties, then probably in Ireland 
itself ; that failing (an unlDcely event), in the pauperised districts of the south of England, 
and finally in foreign countries. I cannot see any difficulty iu forming an artificial English 
population ; we have done it ourselves and seen hundreds of others do it, and our infant ma- 
nufactures were carried on principally by workmen of this description. 

3. If, by the term Irish labourers,” is meant that class only who come periodically and 
return, it may be observed, that such labourers are but little employed in getting in the har- 
vest ; a slight relaxation of other work, with so dense a population as ours, supplying a suffi- 
cient addition to our country demand at the time of harvest. In the town, the work is of too 
regular a kind to admit of periodical labourers, except to an extremely limited extent. 

The question does not apply, I presume, to the resident Irish \vorkmen and their families : 
without these, the manufactures of the town could not be carried on for a single moment. It 
IS necessary indeed, throughout the whole discussion, to distinguish between the Irisli settlers 
and their descendants, and the raw reci-uits who come over from time to time, and who, how- 
ever, generally settle also, and continually swell the resident population. The amount of this 
annual importation of settlers, I am inclined to think, is much exaggerated. There were, it 
was supposed thirty years since, about 20,000 Irish in Manchester — men, women, and 
children ; and it is said that the numbers now amount to between 40 and 50,000. 

After deducting a fair amount for the natural increase of the 20,000 in thirty years, it 
leaves but a very moderate number to be added by annual immigration. Whether the future 
demand for labour can be supplied from the existing population, their descendants must de- 
pend of course on the relative growth of our manufactures ; at present, population is not by 
any means redundant. 

4. The common, and perhaps plausible reply to this question is, that it has : I would, 
however, demand the proof. Abstractedly speaking, no doubt the addition of a single 
labourer to a million must for the moment, and to a degree, by his competition, reduce the 
remuneration to the rest ; but this is not the answer sought. A great practical evil is stated 
to have been produced, namely, a reduction in the current rate of wages, to an undue, dispro- 
portionate, and mischievous extent. What how’ever is the simple fact ? The rate of wages, 
instead of being low, is actually high, much higher than the general average of the king- 
dom. It might with more show of reason he asserted, that where Irish labourers are most 
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• numerous, wages are the highest. The simple explanation is, that, the profitable employment 
of capital having raised the rate of labour, labourers resort to those places, and the greatest 
numbers flow from those parts where labour is the lowest. 

Perhaps it may be thought that had Irishmen been, by some means, prevented from coming 
over, the existing population of these districts would have been able to earn much higher wages; 
but it must be remembered, that tliis to^vn and neighbourhood could not have been isolated, 
and that if English labourers had not intelligence or ambition enough to seek emplojTuent at 
good wages, the master manufacturers would have sought them, and import ed them in tlie same 
numbers in which the Irish have imported themselves. Had such been the case, I see no 
grounds for supposing the rate of wages would have ruled higher than at present. I consider 
the state of the manufactures to have regulated the amount paid for the labour. The population 
might indeed have been somewhat more orderly and respectable ; but, because a man wants 
a better coat to his back, it does not follow that his master can afford to i^ay for it; the man 
would not have refused to come from a distance to work, as long as he had double wages 
offered, compared with what he had formerly. I may state, in confirmation of this view of my 
case, that at our works, not many miles from Manchester, w'e have been in the habit of im- 
porting English labour for forty years, both from near and from distant places, and have kept 
our wages, duiing the whole period, Imver than the rate of labour in Manchester, and we could 
have easily procured labour there to any extent. In the face of such facts, how can I admit 
that Irish competition has lowered the rate of labour ? That it has not injuriously lowered the 
late of labour seems to be sufficiently answered by the fact, that labour is high. 

It may perhaps be asked, how does it happen that the immigrating labour is actually Irish, 
and not English or Scotch. As to Scotland, it is, practically speaking, more distant; but 
the immigrants from Scotland are extremely numerous with us, but they consist of a higher 
class of workmen than Ireland can furnish. V\niy, however, has not England supplied us 
with raw labour rather than Ireland? I reply that many, almost all, country manufactures 
were originally worked by English labourers, and many are so still ; I mean in cases of artificial 
population. Where labourers present themselves they are not sought for, even though the 
volunteers be of a somewliat infei-ior description. The Ii-ish presented themselves in some 
places, and there English labourers were not sought. But why did not the English present 
themselves ? I am inclined to attribute this circumstance, in some measure, to the operation 
of our poor-laws, by reducing the motives for seeking employment at a distance, and partly 
perhaps to a less disposition to wander; but, w hatever might have been the original cause of 
the Irish first presenting themselves, once established, they bring more over, by conveying 
information to tiieii- friends when they see a chance of their finding employment. We always 
find the future importation of colonists, whether Scotch, or Irish, or English, depends prin- 
cipally upon the description of the first colonists. In parts of a town or country where a 
number of Welsh settle, rve find most new comers are also Welsh. 

It may be remarked, further, that if the rate of wages in Ireland was only 4s. or 6s. weekly, 
and that of England 10s., the prospect of quadruple wages, that is 20s. here, rvould act 
more powerfully upon the Irishman than that of only double w-ages upon the Englishman. 

Sup]5osing that all external competition could have been shut out, wages might have tem- 
})Oi-arily advanced, so much as to have transferred our manufactures to other places, perhaps 
the coal districts of Wales, or to Ireland itself, where cheap labour is found united to the 
noblest falls of water : what would then have been the rate of labour and amount of poor-rates ? 

If the competition of Irish labour has done anything towards preventing such a catas- 
trophe, its tendency has been to raise, not to depress, the rate of labour. 

5. This is a question of some difficulty. Had a temporary high rate of wages been en- 
forced, and our manufactures been thereby transferred to other quarters, our poor-rates, instead 
of being the lightest, might have been the heaviest in the kingdom. If the immigration of 
abundant labour from Ireland has tended, as it may have done, to aid the extension of our ma- 
nufactures, it may have tended to keep up the rate of labour, and so keep down the poor-rates. 

If an equal supply of labour, at an equal or nearly equal expense, might have been pro- 
cured in Jingland, as I am inclined to thijik it might have been, I think it probable that the 
English labourers, having a legal claim on the poor-rates, which the Irish have not, would 
have received a larger amount of relief than the Irish have actually received. It is true that 
this burthen ivould have been borne, or been shared, by other parishes fi'ora which the labourers 
came, but a larger amount would have been paid to them than actually has been paid to the 
Irish. 

Manchester now, I understand, relieves the Irish who have been resident fourteen years, as 
a matter of conscience or of prudence ; and possibly the same motives, even if the legislature 
had not inlerl'cred, might have led to a similar relief of the English labourers. In this case 
the rates woiild not have been increased to Manchester by the circumstance of its labourers 
being Irish, instead of English. Possibly the Englishman, from more expensive style of living, 
might have come more frequently upon the pai-ish, or, possibly, this might have been balanced 
by the more irapro\ident habits of the Irishman. 

Looking, howevei', at the matter in the gi’oss, — the poor-rates are low in Manchester and the 
neighbourhood, u'hich seems a fair reply to the question, why are they high. Perhaps the 
only class of workmen amongst whom the rate of labour is low, and poor-rates high, is that 
of the hand-loom wcavei's; but it should not be forgotten that this state of things has been 
produced by the competition of the power-loo}>is, not the competition of Irishmen. 

In conclusion, I would state my opinion, that the mischief attributed to Irish immigration 
has been much exaggerated, and, as generally happens, we dwell upon the mischief, and do 
not think of the benefit, or we desire tilings which are incompatible. The manufactures of the 
country cannot be carried on without large bodies of workmen being collected in a small 
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a circumstance ffiving rise to some evils; but to assert that with us Imv wages and high MANCHESTER. 
T^or rates are amongst those evils is inconsistent with notorious facts, and the inquiry ivlicther 
these non-existent evils have been caused by the Irish seems somewhat gratuitous. 

The char<re of the habits and moral condition of our population having suffered from the 
Irish may 1^ true in a trifling degree ; but they live so exclusively together, that the effect 
upon us has been trifling, and certainly the benefit they have derived in this respect exceeds 
our iniury. People generally copy the manners as the dress of the class above them, not below 
them, but I am satisfied that the assertion that the English labourer with us has been starved 
into lower habits of living by the competition of the Irishman, is without any foundation. 

I have stated that the Irish generally occupy the lowest departments of industry, and more- 
over they seldom rise, and permanently hold their situations. I think this attributable m no 
degree to any national or religious prejudice, but to their being worse educated, and less 
sober and orderly in their conduct, than the English. There is every disposition to advance ' 
the Irish where they deserve it. 



Benjamin Braidley. 

1. I have no doubt of it. The emigrants consist of three classes (1) Those who come Benjamin Braidley. 
over with their families with a view to obtain labour for their children as vyell as themselves, 

so as to prevent starvation, but who would, in many instances, not come if either their own age 
at the time, or the existence of some slight debility in their own constitutions, were to entitle 
them to relief in their own .country : (2) the young and healthy, who, because their parents 
have no means of supporting them, have no lie to keep them at home, and no prospect of 
support when old age shall come upon themselves ; and (3) the aged, whose children or other 
conLxions have come hither before them, and from whom they reasonably expect some 
assistance when they get here. This latter class are the most troublesome on their immediate 
arrival; but the effect of the establishment of a compulsory maintenance for the aged and 
impotent poor in Ireland would be to diminish all classes of immigrants, by holding out to 
them the hope of an eventual maintenance being granted to them in their own country, and 
to weaken the force of the temptations now held out to them by the statements and invitations 
of such of their Relatives or friends as have emigrated before them. . , , • 

2. It would be greatly so. The mode of living and the standard of propriety hav-e been 
lowered by the influx of the Irish labouring population into Manchester ; and although many 
years ago, before the great increase of and improvements in machinery, it would have been 
diflicult to have carried on manufacturing employment to the extent which it has been without 
their aid, I do not anticipate any difficulties of that kind now. The superabundance ot 
labour, both at present and for some time back, has been sufficiently manifested- by the con- 
stant tendency to reduction in its price, and most of the improvements now aimed at in ma- 
chinery may be denominated such as are intended to have the effect of stiff further diminishing 
the call for manual labour. In the event, therefore, of an increase of machinery, unless a very 
large one, not many additional hands would be needed. If, however, by a large inciease m 
machinery, additional hands should be wanted, I am of opinion that the supply might easd^ 
be derived from other parts of our own country. The reason why Irish labourers have hitherto 
been among the first to supply the market is obvious ; their connexions already here, knowing 
the difficulties they have had to encounter at home, have soon acquainted them witfi the pro- 
babilities of their obtaining employment and better living; and the Invitation to come oyer 
has been readily acceded to, because there is nothing to be lost by an Irish labourer changing 
his parish, and much to be gmned by it. During the war, also, the price of Mish labour m 
the agricultural districts was high, affording little inducement to the labourer there to_ change, 
but matters are different no*. In many ot tho English farming districts employment is scarce 
and wages low; and, besides this, it is more generally known throughout this countiy fhari 
it formei'ly was, that children have facilities for obtaining work m the manufacturing towns tar 
beyond what the country districts afford ; and that, therefore, although the father s wages may 
not be improved, the aggregate earnings of the family will very probably be much increased 
As therefore, for the reasons stated, the English labourers, -now but scantily employed might 
he obtained in case of necessity, and their condition materially improved by it, 1 ffimk it 
would be advantageous to this town and neighbourhood if Irish immigration could be stopped. 

3. I understand^the term “ without Irish labourers” to mean without an increase o( Irish la- 

bonreis beyond the present immigration, and I should then answer in the affirmativei < “ 

far as Manchester and its immediate neighbourhood are concerned. The w ork of he town cotild 
easily he done without any inffux from Ireland, and, the harvest m the neighbourhood and 
for many miles round being but trifling, there have always been plenty of jlabourers lot that 
purpose without going abroad for tliem. There is one kind ot employment at presort oea ly 
moiopolized by flle lower Irish, which there might be at first some difficulty m 

lish labourers to follow, i. e. bricklayers’ labourers. Being a kind of employment which ne.eds 
no teaching, it is one which tho lower Irish, on their hint amval, can easily turn to and 
from their Previous habits ot living, being able to subsist upon smaller wages than t»' “ 

English, their competition has, tor a longtime, been fatal to the &glish lahonrers m tins 
department, so much so that it is a kind of work not often app bed for by the latter Any 
stoppage, however, of the supply ot Irish labour by immediately diminishing the number 
of hinds, would tend to increase wages, and thus induce English labourers '3 

forward as wauled. On the whole, therefore, I am ot opinion that the work of the town, and 
the harvest of the neighbouring country, could be got in without Irish labourers. _ 

4. It has so, principally in hand-loom weaving, as well as in the department of tacklajers 

App. G. 
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MANCHESTER, labourers, but it is impossible to state to what extent ; I should suppose to at least one-half. 

Beniamin Braidleu hand-loom weavers can be very easily turned to power-loom, Irish competition has no 
•' doubt had the effect of interfering with the amount of wages given to power-loom weavers 

Latterly, the profits of green-grocers and others, whose business leads them to keep stalls iii 
the markets, have been much lowered in consequence of the competition of Irish people, who 
being able to endure the hardships of the weather, certainly quite as well as the English, and 
being contented with an inferior mode of living, are willing to foEow this business for a less 
remuneration than the latter ; besides which, there is an aversion generally on the part of the 
more respectable class of English work-people and small traders to come much into contact 
with the Irish, so that when any large portion of them once get into a work-room, m ar ket, &e. 
the English do not like to congregate with them if they can help it. 

5. The poor’s rates of the town have been considerably increased by it, owing to payments 
being regularly made out of them to the Irish settlers w'ho are in want, but who have no legal 
claim. Many townships around Manchester make a point of not relieving any Irish cases, and 
others only in a very few cases of the greatest emergency. Hence, Manchester is saddled, I 
have no doubt, with the maintenance of many aged Irish paupers who, representing themselves 
as having lived many years in the town, although really perhaps they have lived only in some 
of the neighbouring townships, are considered as having, by this supposed long residence, a 
claim to the commiseration of the administrators of parochial relief. In addition to the amount 
expended in this way, the funds of both the town and the neighbourhood have been largely 
drawn upon by such of the Irish poor as have obtained legal settlements, and who, for this 
reason, are classed among the English poor in the overseers’ reports. Tlie relief, therefore 
which appears in. these mpoi'ts as having been given to Englisiipoor, has been in reality admi- 
nistered to all who have a legal claim upon the rate, whether English or Irish; but as you 
have, no doubt, obtained ample information on this point from the churchwardens’ offices, it- 
will be superfluous in me to say more upon it. 

In answering the foregoing queries, wherever I have aEuded tatbe objections entertained 
by the English against working with the Irish labourers, I have intended chiefly those who 
have been born and brought up in Ireland. I am not aware that there is any general objec- 
tion to the children of Irish parents born in this country ; inasmuch as they approximate 
nearer to the English in their habits, manners, &c., than their parents, and possess tlie same 
opportunities of obtaining education in the National, Lancasteriaai, and Sunday schools as 
English childi-en, the latter, being thus brought up with them, cannot he Supposed to have 
those objections to them as, work-mates, which their parents might possibly entertain towards 
the parents of the others. 



James Guest, Esq., Holt Town Mills. 

James Guest, Esq. i, I believe it would not; the aged and impotent could have no object in removing to this 
countiy. 

2. Upon the whole I conceive it would be disadvantageous if the Irish immigration were 
stopped. 

3. At the present moment, and for some time past, full employment has been given to 
nearly all classes of labourers in this town ; and, therrfore, if the staple trade continues to 
increase as it has done, the work of the town could not be done.if the immigration of Irish 
were stopped. 

4. The rate of wages generally is higher than for several years past, particularly for 
labourers employed in mills. 

5. I am aware that tlie Irish are a heavy charge upon the poor’s rates, chiefly owing to their 
want of skill in any mechanical employment compelling them to take up with, empoyment 
the worst paid. 



Mr. James Taylor, Newton Heath Silk Mills, near Manchester. 

Mr. James Taylor. 1. I think it will diminish immigration to a small extent. 

2. No, I should think not. 

3. I think not so weE without them as with them. 

4. I should think it may have checked the advance of wages, particularly amongst brick- 

. layers’ labourers and other common workmen; also in the silk-mEls, and no doubt in many 

other mills and places. 

5. No additional expense has been incurred by the Irish immigration into our township. 



J. B. , Clarke, Esq., Manchester. 

J. B. Clarke, Esq. 1- I tliink, if poor laws were established in Ireland, it would he a great benefit both to 
Ireland and England, and woiEd diminish immigration. 

2. To send on all the Irish would not do ; to prevent others coming would, I think, be 
desirable. 

3. I think the work of the town could he done without fresh hands, and that the state of 
society would soon improve ; as to the necessity of Irish to get in the harvest, I am no judge. 

4. The Irish competition has lowered the general rate of wages in almost every depart- 
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ment, and has established a system of degradation which b a disgrace to a country like MANCHESTER. 

5. I know by experience that Irish immigration has materially increased the poor’s rates, 
both in Manchester and the out townships. 



JAx. Edward Stephens, Surgeon to the Lying-in Hospital, Manchester, M.D. of Leyden, D.C. 
of Berlin, Member of Philosophical Society, Manchester. 

1. It appears to me that such a measure would not diminish Irish immigration to any Mr. Edtii. Stephens , , 
deforce wo3'th a consideration, inasmuch as it is the young and able-bodied Irish who come 

over to Manchester. 

2. I do not think any advantage would arise from stopping the Irish immigration, but 
great injuiy would accrue to the master spinners, &c. &c. I think the Irish immigration will 
be of great service in improving the moral condition of the Irish in general. 

3. I believe (but I have no fects to adduce) the work could not be done, nor the harvest 
got in, without the Irish labourers. 

4. I have no facts to go by, but the general report is, especially amongst the lower orders, 
that the Irish immigration has lowered the rate of wages in almost all trades wherein they 
engage. It is a cause of great dissatisfaction amongst them. 

5. The general report is, that it has increased the poor’s rate. A gi’eat portion of objects 
relieved are Irish ; but full and exact reports have been made, which no doubt you possess ; 
if not, I shall be happy to procure them. The exact number of Irish relieved is noted in the 
reports. 



Mr. Ner Gardiner, Directing Overseer, Manchester. 

1. I think the compulsory maintenance of the aged, sick, and impotent poor of Ireland Vi'c. Ncr Gardiner, 
would tend to reduce immigration on the part of the Irish to this country to a much greater 

extent than would appear at first sight. In the first place, theirs is a hopeless case; when 
they come to years of reflection, and knowing that even then, with health and strength, it is as 
much as they are able to do to support a miserable existence ; if they look around, they see 
the aged and inflrm pitiable objects, and dependent upon those who can hardly struggle 
for themselves ; they feel that such may be their own case at some future period, from age, or 
may happen at any time from sickness ; such thoughts and feelings must have a great moral 
influence ; children are driven to desert their parents, because they cannot provide for them- 
selves and families, and from the natural fear ofbeing placed at some time in as deplorable 
a situation. If some, provision were made for the aged — and age is no crime ; if for the sick — 
and sickness is an unavertable misfortune; if for the impotent — and theirs is a visitation of pro- 
vidence — I must think that it would draw the bonds of society closer together, and thereby 
reduce to a considerable extent the immigration of Irish poor. 

2. I am of opinion that it would be to the advantage of this town and neighbourhood if 
the immigi-ation of the Irish could at once be stopped, as there is abundance of labour in the 
market. It is supposed that there are no less than 30,000 Irish people in Manchester alone. 

3. This question should be answered by agriculturists'; but, from the Government reports 
and other testimony, there can he no doubt that the harvest could be got in' in this country 
without Irish laboui'ers. 

4. To such an extent, that nearly one-fourth part of the money spent on the poor of Man- 
chester goes to Irish poor resident amongst us. 



Mr. R. A. Pilling, Manchester. 

1. The Irish who immigrate (on their own responsibility, and at their proper expense) into Mr. i?, A. Pilling. 
this neighbourhood, are generally able-bodied, ther-efore would not be directly affected by the 

proposed introduction. But supposing that all natives, aged or impotent, shall have a main- 
tenance, then I think tha,t, without very guarded restrictions, the parishes here, on being applied 
to by Irish persons for casual relief, or on their committing any act of vagrancy, or becoming 
impotent by reason of sickness, or upon their becoming old and helpless, would immediately 
send such persons to Ireland. 

2. The heretofore immigration of able-bodied Irish persons I have never considered dis- 
advantageous to this town or neighbourhood, such persons generally working at the lowest 
callings, at the same time consuming little and producing much. I cannot foresee any 
advantao-e that would arise to this town or neighbourhood in case the immigration could be, or 
were to be, stopped for the future ; the proposed introduction would improve the future Irish 
population here, as the old or impotent could be sent, at parish expense (without outraging 
humanity), to their native country, which would be bound to maintain them. 

3. I believe it would occasion considerable inconvenience to this town suddenly to with- 
draw a great proportion of the Irhh labourers employed here; and the inconvenience would 
probably continue, unless the poor-laws of this country should be so far altered as to forbid 
the relieving able-bodied English persons out of the poor’s rates, and also so far altered as 
regards the mode and expense of removing such able-bodied persons to their parishes. 

4. Irish competition may have had a tendency, previous to the i-epeal of the combination 

Jj 2 
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lawsj to lower or to prevent the rate of wages here from rising, but not since their repeal; 
any such lowering would be on task or piece-work, not on day-work. ^ 

5. Althouo-h a considerable amount has been and is being paid out of the poor’s rates 
of this town to Irish persons, or paid on their account, yet it appears to me that an equal 
number of English work-people would have been much more troublesome and expensive to 
the parishes ; Irish persons craving, only when sick, or disabled, or out of employ, as a boon, 
what English persons, although abfe-bodaed, demand as a right. 



STATE OF THE IRISH IN DUKINFIELD AND STALEY BRIDGE. 



Rev. James Fisher, Resident Priest of Ashton and Dukinfield nearly ten years. 

The district of Ashton, Dukinfield, Hyde, Newton, Denton, and Hooley Hill, contains at 
least 4,000 Irish. Among these there are at least 100 mechanics and probably 300 labourers, 
chiefly bricklayers’ labourers, but the great majority are factory girls. A great number of 
single women come over from Ireland, many of whom marry with the English. The dwellings 
inhabited by the Irish are different in different parts ; towards Hyde they are very comfort- 
able, and 1 he poor Irish of that quarter are cleaner than the poor English. In Staley Bridge 
they live chiefly in back-yards and inferior places. The res^on of this is, that in Hyde the 
houses have been built by the mill-owners, in Staley Bridge by speculators. 

The Irish improve, after they have been here some time, in their personal appearance, and in 
their attention to comfort. Tire Irish have a tendency to emulate the English in cleanliness 
rather than the converse. They often excuse themselves for not going to chapel on account 
of their dress. In the summer many of the boys come to school barefooted, but not often 
'in winter ; the attendance at the Cfitholic Sunday school averages from 400 to 500. 

In turn-outs the Irish have merely joined and have not led : I have used my influence to 
prevent combinations of this kind. There was a secret society of Ribbonmen among them 
which has now been nearly quashed by the interference of the clergy. In this neighbour- 
hood there are now probably 350 Irish journeymen tailprs. 



Rev. Thomas Holden, Resident Priest of Ashton and Dukinfield. 



The Catholic mission of Ashton and Dukinfield was founded in 1825. The flock consists 
almost exclusively of Irish : there are certainly not 100 English. The following is a register 
of baptisms since the beginning. 

Year. Baptisms. _ Yea^r^ BapUsms. 



1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 



129 

147 

110 

187 

226 



1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 



204 

209 

220 

251 



The Irish are principally employed in the mills, both adults and children. Some are 
employed as bricklayers’ labourers, and a few in agriculture. In general they live in middling 
houses ; some, especially in Staley Bridge, live in cellars. Most live in houses of their own, 
some ill lodging-houses; the generality of them keep lodgers. The English and Irish houses 
in this part of the country are in general nearly on a par. The Irish get better dress and 
food after they have been here some time. Their dinner is usually salt fish, bacon, and 
potatoes, and in some cases meat. In general they eat less meat than the English. 



Samuel Leigh, Assistant Overseer of the Township of Dukinfield for four years. 

The poor’s rates of our township are about £1,400 a year ; we do not pay £20 out of this 
to the Irish. The township contains 14,000 inhabitants, about 1,000 of whom are Irish. We 
have a select vestry ; there is little interference of the magistrates. We only relieve the 
unsettled Irish as casual poor, and never take them permanently pn the township. If they 
apply for relief several times we pass them to Ireland. In the course of a year we have 
about a dozen Irish passes ; these are chiefly of pregnant women. The Irish are more dis- 
posed to be charitable to one another than the English. This is because, when they are in 
distress, they are afraid of applying to the parish, lest they should be removed ; there being 
more employment here than in Ireland, they are desirous not to return. The following case 
happened here a fortnight ago. A single Irish woman, 28 years of age, fell ill, when lodging 
with an Irish labourer, who has a large family. He supported her as long as he could, which 
was seven weeks, and, when he could support her no longer, he applied to the vestry. She 
was relieved and sent to the infirmary. 



James Oliver, Overlooker in Mr. Robinson’s Cotton Factory, at Dukinfield. 

I am a native of Staley Bridge, and 40 years ago there were a few Irish there, employed 
in the woollen branch. About 36 years ago there was a turn-out of the spinners at Staley 
Bridge, and the masters sent over to Ireland, saying, that they would employ as many as 
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would come over. They could not get hands from the neighbourhood. They sent over printed 
papers to Ireland, and also to Yorkshire. Many came from both places, but more from 
Ireland. The Irish were chiefly employed in the mills at low work, such as the neighbours 
did not like to do, as cleaning diity things, stripping cards, as tenters, &c. They did this 
work for much lower wages than the natives. The masters began to build cottage-houses, 
because the natives would not take in the Irish. A great many Irish have come over since to 
Staley Bridge at different turn-outs ; and the masters still say that they can^get any_ quantity 
of hands over from Ireland which they want, if their own hands turn out. The natives both 
fear the Irish and dislike them, because they will W'ork for less wages than themselves. The 
English are considered more steady, and generally get better wages : people would rather 
employ English if they could have them for equal wa^es. We have hands here from War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, and many from North Wales. We have 
one weaver working here from London. T have heard of hands from the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. 

What Irish hands we have in our mill are rather flighty in their dispositions, and not to be 
depended on much ; several have left their places very abruptly ; they arc industrious at times, 
but they are discontented, and seem to wish to mend their situations. You cannot leave them 
long together without looking after them. They get much better dressed after they have been 
here awhile ; they live on worse food, and save more of their wages, than the English. The 
Irish try to be like the English, rather than the contrary, especially at first. The Irish children 
are improved, particularly by Sunday schools. The Irish have lowered wages ; but w'ages 
are not lower here than in the neighbouring places. The natives of this neighbourhood have 
become much more drunken than they used to be. 



Mr. John Cheetham, Cotton Manufacturer, of Staley Bridge. 

The late Mr. Lees, of Castlehall, sent over messengers to Dublin to, get labourers about 
the year 1820; at least 200 came at that time, who worked for lower wages; they 
have never left us since, and, when the mills were erected, they came of their own accord, espe- 
cially girls. As labourers the Irish get lower wages than the English, but not in the mills. 

At one time some hands came to us from Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and the 
lower part of Lancashire. None have come from these counties (except^Lancashire) of late 
years ; all the strangers are Irish. None ever came from the South of England. 



‘ Mr. Edward Faudrey, Cotton Manufacturer, of Staley Bridge. 

We employ about 1,400 hands: qut of these from 250 to 300 are Irish; the Irish are 
mostly card-room hands and pikers ; probably three-fourths of the Irish , are women, the 
remaining fourth is chiefly composed of boys ; we have few adult men. The Irish are quite 
as good hands as the English for those departments after some practice ; they are as clean 
after they have been here some time ; in the mill there is not much difference. The Irish have 
the same waoes for the same sort of work. We should prefer English to Irish if there were 
enough of them : we employ Irish because there would otherwise be a scarcity of hands. The 
Irish came here of their accord, some from Connaught, some from county Sligo, and some 
from the neighbourhood of Dublin. Out of the mill they are very rough and quarrelsome, 
and their disputes are chiefly about the part of the country they come from. The men drink 
on Saturday night, and make rows in the town. Among the lower orders some of the Englisii 
have a tendency to become like the Irish, and some of the Irish have a tendency to become 
like the English. They rarely intermarry. The Irish inhabit the worst dwellings, chiefly in 
alleys and back yards ; they do not mix much with the English, because the English think 
themselves a little superior to them. 

I think if the Irish had not come here wages would have been higher, for want of a suffi- 
cient supply of hands. There is not much difference in the rate of wages between this and 
the neighbouring towns. 



STATE OF THE IRISH IN STOCKPORT. 



Mr. John Staveley Barrett,_ Gaoler and Superintendent of the Police of Stockport for 
fourteen years. 

There is a great deal of crime among the Irish of this town, both felonies and aggravated 
misdemeanours ; burglaries are not common among them, but of the highway robberies which 
occur -in the outskirts of the town, and even in the streets, the majority are committed by Irish. 
Manslaughters are also common among them. Privately stealing from employers and un- 
protected houses is also very common among the Irish. Among the misdemeanours, very 
aggravated assaults committed in a state of drunkenness are particularly frequent; they fight 
with weapons, as fire-pokers, pieces of iron, or shillelaghs, and rarely with fists. Frequently 
on these occasions they stab one another. These fights are principally among the Irish of 
different parties, and not so often between English and Irish ; the parties depend on the parts 
of the country whence they come. The women very often join in these encounters. Of the 
whole number of persons brought before the magistrates at Stockport, about a third are Irish ; 
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I feel confident that a tliird of the depredations committed in the borough are committed -by- 
Irish. I think they are not a tenth part of the population of the borough. Of the persons 
brought up for drunken and disorderly conduct, the Irish are the majority. I have reason to 
believe that the Irish of the lower orders, who have come to this town, are, in many cases, 
persons of bad character, and they sometimes show great unwillingness to return to their own 
country. 

Many illicit stills have been seized in Stockport, and all among the Irish. Perhaps Sduf 
were seized last year. A sharp look-out is kept up on this point, and I do not thinli that 
much illicit spirit is made here. When a seizure is made we always take every precaution, 
and go in a large party with arras : sometimes in affrays at night in the streets it has been 
necessary for the police to use arms against the Irish ; we never have occasion to use them 
against our own townsmen. 

The Irish are the most violent and troublesome- set of people we have to do with, in conse- 
quence of so many living in a house, and the manner in which they support one another ; 
whole crowds will turn out at a minute’s notice, and will set on the first person they meet and 
maltreat him cruelly, in order to revenge themselves. 

1 think that the lowest part of the English imitate their example too much, (particularly 
in the neighbourhood where the Irish reside,) in drunkenness, fighting, and squabbling. The 
English in general do not like residing near them, and do not associate much with them. 
Four-fifths ofthebi-icklayere’ labourers in Stockport are Irish; I think a fifth are English. Many 
Irish are employed in the mills, principally young men, boys, and .females. Some are em- 
ployed in breaking stones on th^ roads and navigating, that is, cutting earth for any intended 
road and navigation. 

After the Irish have been here some time, they are clothed better, and maintain their fami- 
lies better ; the children do not seem to improve on their parents, they are brought up in the 
same way. Many Irish, who earn from 12s. to 15s. a week as labourers, send their wives and 
children out begging. Irish children have often stated before the magistrates that their parents 
sent them out begging, and made them bring things home, without asking how they obtained 
them, and beat them, and refused them food or lodging if they failed to do so ; many felonies 
have been committed in Stockport, on this account, by Irish children between ten and twelve 
years of age. I never knew an instance of this among the English. 

In turn-outs the Irish are very desperate and determined, and are much dreaded by the inha- 
bitants, considerably more than the English. 

The police here consists of myself and three assistants ; there are no public watchmen ; five 
private watchmen are paid by subscription, who patrole the streets. In cases of difficulty, 
when large numbers of Irish are fighting, we get assistant constables and other persons to 
assist us as well as we can. It sometimes happens that we are repulsed ; but we never have 
been driven off the gi-ound. 



Rev. William Keily, a Native of Ireland, and educated at Maynooth, Resident Priest of 
Stockport since 1825. 

From a census of ray flock, taken in 1831, the Catholic population, including men, women, 
and children, appeared to be 2,569. Since that time there has been an increase; but I can* 
not say exactly how much. T'he burials and baptisms are as follow : 

Year. Burials. Baptisms. 

1831 .... 97 ... 150 

1832 .... 75 .... 162 

1833 .... 97 ... 196 

All these, with a few exceptions, are Irish, and all have settled since 1790, but the majority 
since 1826. They came of their own accord, and by degrees. All of them, with the excep- 
tion of a few families, belong to the working population. For the most part, they arc indus- 
trious and hard-working. I'he great proportion of the women and children are employed in 
the factories ; the men are chiefly brick-setters, labourers, and excavators of earth- For the 
most part they receive good wages ; many families get 20^-. a-week. They chiefly live in yards, 
courts, and cellar's, and a good deal in lodging houses. They retain, in a great measure, their 
former habits ; in their manner of living they do not assimilate themselves much to the Eng- 
lish. Ill point of dress the Irish chilch-en employed in the factories are equal to the English ; 
in other respects they retain a good deal of the habits of their parents. This is owing to 
their living together in certain parts of the town. Their usual diet is herrings and potatoes ; 
they seldom eat meat when out of employment. In general the Irish have taken a less for- 
ward part in turn-outs, or combinations, than the English ; they have been deterred from 
entering into such societies by the incitations of their pastors. 

We have a Sunday and clay school; the attendance at the Sunday school is very great — 
about 400.* In the day school there are from 80 to 100, but most under nine years of age. 

It is very common for them to send over money to their parents in Ireland, generally a sove- 
reign. When there is want of work, or in sickness, they assist one another very much. The 
last thing they will do is to apply to the parish, partly because they have difficulty in getting 
relief, and partly because they are afraid of being passed home. ' 



* Mr. Keily afterwards stated that in consequence of the exertions of a society the numbers of the 
Sunday scholars had been considerably augmented a short lime before the date of his examination, 
(8th February, 1833,) and since he had sent in the Return on schools to the Home Office. 
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If there was a legal maintenance in Ireland for the aged and infirm, many would go back, 
in their old age, or would apply for relief, in order to be passed back free of expense. The 
Irish have a great desire to die and be buried in their own country. I have known some 
instances where persons working in factories have sent over the bodies of their parents, at a 
considerable expense, to be buried in Ireland. Again, if the parents had a legal support, it 
would prevent the children in this country sending them money, . or taking it back to them ; 
and it would probably induce many to leave their parents on the parish, and go away in search 
of labour. 

The chief part of the Irish in Stockport are from Connaught; after them, the most nume- 
j-ous are those from Ulster, then from Leinster, and last from Munster. 



Mr. Joseph Holton, Assistant Overseer in the Township of Stockport. 

In the last year, ending March, 1 833, the amount of the poor’s rates collected in the township 
of Stockport was £5,895. 18s. lid. Out of this sum £23. 7s. 6d. was paid to Irish resident 
poor having no settlement. Whenever unsettled Irish apply to the township for relief, we pass 
them to Ireland, if the surgeon thinks that there is no danger. They rarely apply for relief, 
and we have not six passes from the township to Ireland in the year. 



Mr. Samul Gasleill, Surgeon of the Stockport Infirmary. 

The Stockport Infirmaiyis also a dispensary; and I daily visit the poor in their own houses. 
I visit more Irish than English in proportion to the population, because more accidents occur 
among them in consequence of drunken rows. These accidents are principally blows on the 
head, and sometimes stabs ; the latter arc not frequent. The occurrence of fevers is more 
frequent among the Irish than others. I attribute this, in a great degree, to their uncleanly 
habits, and to their living in great numbers in one house. Being poor, they always live in 
the worst and lowest situations, as up entries, in courts, garrets, and cellars. Of the cottages in 
Stockport, built in order to be let to operatives, -more than half are constructed so that the 
cellar may be let off separately. I have no doubt that there are many places in this town in 
so filthy a state, and with such a want of convenience, that they would not be occupied by any 
but Irish. When the cholera was here in 1833 there was not more than the fair proportion 
among the Irisli : in 1832, I believe, it prevailed extensively amongst them. The diet of the 
Irish IS principally potatoes and bacon ; they do not, in general, eat flesh meat on more than 
one day in the week. They have the habit of spending a considerable part of their wages on 
Saturday, Sunday, and sometimes Monday, in drink. I have reason to think that there is a 
good deal of illicit distillation in this town. 

There is a marked difference between the dwellings of the English and Irish in Stockport. 
The English do not assimilate themselves to the Irish, and rather feel a pride in keeping a 
superior state of their house ; nor do the Irish assimilate themselves much to the English ; 
those that have lived here some years seem to be better in their habits than those recently 
arrived. 

A great number of the Irish are not in the habit of living in a separate house, but reside in 
lodging houses. _ These lodging houses in general are of the lowest description of dwellings, 
filthy and ill ventilated, and apparently the bed linen and other things are in worse condition 
than in a private house. The lodging keepers take in any travellers who offer themselves, 
for one night or more ; so that sometimes they have an immense number in the house. In a 
lodging house where a case of cholera occurred, I was informed that forty-eight persons slept 
one night in four rooms. About 2d. a head is the common charge for a family, and 3d. a 
head for adults without children. These lodging houses are the eliief nests of disease and 
broils ; it appears to me that there should be some interference of the law to prevent the Irish 
crowding together in such places. 



STATE OF THE IRISH IN WIGAN. 



James Eckersley, Esq., Mayor of the borough of Wigan. 

John Lord, Esq., Magistrate of the borough of Wigan. 

Mr. Lord. Of the cases of felony brought before the magistrates of Wigan, the Irish have 
not more than their fair proportion. Pilfering is common among them on account of their 
facility of getting away. Among the misdemeanours there is a great preponderance of Irish. 
There are frequent drunken riots and fights, chiefly on the Monday night, among them ; the 
row is started momentarily, and before the police, can reach them they are dispersed. The 
police of Wigan consists of four regular constables and many assistants ; these must be sent 
for in case a disturbance arises ; there are no regular policemen or watchmen. It rarely 
happens that we can convict an Irishman concerned in one of these rows. A young Irishman, 
about October last, gave information to the magistrates that two Irishmen who had recently 
come here, and followed the trade of selling oysters, had committed a rape and robbery in 
Ireland, and had fled from justice. They were apprehended and detained more than a week, 
but, in consequence of a delay in receiving an answer from Ireland, they were liberated; the 
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day they were liberated the warrant came from Ireland for their apprehension. Several 
attempts were made by the Irish to murder the young- man who gave this information and his 
brother ; the attempts were made openly by several persons, and he was once struck on the 
head so severely that he was nearly killed. I believe they have both since left the town. 

About two years ago there was a great deal of illicit distillation here, which was almost en- 
tirely confined to the Irish : one Englishman was convicted, who was a Catholic, and lived in 
the midst of them. It has now been put down in a great measure by the excise and police: 
convictions and imprisonment followed in many instances. In no ease did they make a violent 
resistance. In general there is no difficulty in executing a magistrate’s warrant, or in dis- 
training for rent, or in the execution of process generally, in the neighbourhoods inhabited by 
Irish in Wigan. 

Both at and after the election in 1831 there were serious riots in this town. The riot at 
the election did not begin more with the Irish than the English, but they took a very promi- 
nent part in it. At the riot after the election, in which a prisoner was rescued from the lock- 
up-house, and carried on the shoulders of the mob through the streets, the house of one of 
the members (Mr. Kearsley) was broken open and completely gutted, and the interior 
destroyed, and fire set to it afterwards; at this riot both the leaders and the bulk of the mob 
were Irish. The chief part of the plate was taken by an Irishman, and Mrs. Kearsley’s ward- 
robe was stopped in the packet at Liverpool, going to Ireland; many of the Irish were con- 
victed on that occasion for the riot and for the felony. 

The Mayor. The English object to working in the mills with the Irish, and, on that 
account, there are not many Irish in the mills. The Irish are cliiefly employed as hand-loom 
weavers ; the work is given out to them, both plain and fancy work. A calico iveaver must 
work very hard to get 7s. a week ; he must work sixteen or seventeen hours a day, and be a 
good, workman to do this. A fancy weaver will get lOi-. a week by working al^out the same 
number of hours. I employ from one to two hundred Irish hand-loom weavers ; in general, 
they are as industrious and skilful as the English, but not quite so honest ; they sometimes 
damp the work in order to make it heavier. 

Mr. Lord. The Irish pedlars, of whom there are many in this neighbourhood, buy the 
weft from the w’eaver in the country, which he has taken of the goods given out to him. There 
is then another class of persons who buy from these pedlars, and sell in different markets in 
the neighbourhood ; these persons in general are not Irish ; they have for the most part some 
small command of capital. 

The state of the law with respect to Catholic marriages is a great evil, on account of the 
childreii of persons married by the priest being bastards, and liaving a settlement in the town- 
ship when they are born. There have been several cases recently where Irish parents have 
offered to bastardize their children, in order to get them relief from the parish. 

The Mayor. I have never hear-d of any instances of English from distant counties asking 
for work in this town, and I never received any applications of the kind : except the natives, 
there are only Irish and Scotch here ; the Scotch are not numerous. 



Mr. William Acton, Overseer of the poor of the Borough of Wigan for twenty-one years. 

We only relieve the unsettled Irish in case of sickness as casual poor; the relief so given 
does not exceed 20 j. a- week. If they persevere in applying for relief, we pass them; but 
generally, when threatened with a pass, they desist from applying, and find means of living. 
We have not more than ten or twelve passes in the course of a year. 

As Roman Catholic marriages are not valid, and the Irish are rarely married at church, a 
great m any of the children of the Irish ai-e bastards ; and, when we threaten to pass the family 
on becoming chargeable, they say that the children are born under a priest’s marriage, and 
therefore belong to the parish where born. 

When I took a census of the whole population in 1831, I thought that, as near as I could 
judge, the Irish resident in Wigan were about 2,000. The Irish reside principally in the 
worst part of the town ; they make it bad on account of their filthy habits. There are not 
very many inhabited cellars in Wigan. The Irish are in the habit of living in great num- 
bers in the same houses. I have found from 20 to 30 persons in a cottage of four rooms. 
Their lodging-houses are particularly filthy, and the bedding most wretched; a great deal of 
sickness has happened in them. The payment for a night’s lodging is 2d. for an adult, and 
about Id. per child. 



Roman Catholic Baptisms in Wigan. 
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Rev. Charles Middlehurst, Resident Priest of St. Mary’s, Wigan, for fourteen years. 1 

, . ... "Rey.Charles IS 

About four years ago we made a census of the Catholic population of Wigan and its vicinity; dlehursi. 
it amounted to upwards of 7,000.* Since that time the number has not been much increased, 
except by births ; I conceive that about three-fifths of tliese are English, and the remaining 
two-fifths Irish. The Irish are chiefly of the working-class : I do not know more than three 
or four persons in a respectable line of shop business. They are chiefly weavers, and a few 
bricklayers’ labourers. There are also some in the factories, men, women, and children. 

The Irish here are not in worse circumstances than the English : tliey are scattered over the 
whole town; but they generally live in the worst parts. Sometimes two families live together, 
but, generally speaking, with the exception of lodgers, each family has a house to itself. 

When I first came there were, perhaps, more Irish here than there are now. Many of 
the weavers have since gone to Manchester and Barnsley. In several Instances, Irish women 
married at the chapel, when pregnant, have been passed back to their own country, by the 
overseers, in order to prevent the children from being chargeable to the parish. 

If poor laws were established in Ireland for the aged and impotent, many Irish would 
probably go back in infirmity and old age, as they cannot get certain relief in this country. 

In order to secure that relief, I established a penny society some years ago, and it has done 
them great benefit. In general they are very kind to one another. 



Rev. John Haggarty, Resident Priest of St. John’s, Wigan. 

I should estimate the Irish in Wigan at about a half of the Catholic population.f 

The Irish population has rather diminished of late years in Wigan; they have gone in 
search of work to other parts of England. The Irish in Wigan are from Connaught and 
Leinster, and a good many from Ulster ; those from the East and North are chiefly weavers ; 
those from Connaught have no trade; the liusbaTids are labourers, the women and children 
generally sell matches, mops, and mats, and lead a very uncertain life. The Connaught 
people herd together, and do not associate much with their countrymen ; they inhabit parti- 
cular streets ; on account of their poverty they are a considerable burthen to our congregation, 
Their poverty arises more from want of employment than any other cause ; in harvest time 
they go to the South, both for the hay and corn harvest, and in that way they get their liveli- 
hood. During the winter months, the men make matches, rugs, mops, and mats : they never 
get relief from the parish, except in particular cases of sickness. 

The North country Irish, and those from the East, are very industrious at weaving; they 
earn very low wages. 

The Irish do not assimilate themselves much to the English, but keep quite distinct, even 
after they have been here sometime. Pew Irish settle here permanently; after they have 
been here a few years, they change, and go somewhere else. 

In the election riots which occurred here two years ago the Irish did not take a prominent 
part; they were not the leaders. 

Broils frequently occur, on Saturday and Sunday night, in the quarter of the town ivliere 
the Connaught people live. The constables are so few and inefficient that they seldom or 
ever interfere in these Irish broils; they have sometimes been maltreated and driven off. 
There has been a great deal of illicit distillation in this town among the Irish, but it has 
recently been checked. A good many stills have been seized. 



Rev. John Hag- 
garty. 



Rev. James Cattanach, Resident Priest of St. John’s, Wigan. 

There are about 6,000 Catholics in Wigan, of whom, perhaps, 3,000 are Irish. The Irish Rev. James Cat- 

marry younger than the English, and appear to have more children in proportion to the tanac i. 

population. The Irish in Wigan exclusively belong to the working class. I do not know an 
Irish shopkeeper in the town : I believe there is an Irish publican. The iveavers arc very 
numerous from the North and South of Ireland. The Connaught people are chiefly pedlcrs, 
hawkers, and makers of mats and matches ; most of them are ^•ery poor, except some from the 
North, who appear to have the tact of managing. Their wages are very bad ; with hard \vork 
they do not earn more than 7s. or 8^. a week at weaving. They inhabit the worst parls^ of 
the town ; the streets where they live are not paved, which causes a great deal oi dirt. 

Several families live in the same liouse together ; this is the regular practice. None but the 
Connaught people send out their children to beg, and most of those have matches, mats, or 
other trifles to sell ; those that have better wares, as pocket-books, braces, women’s trinkets, 
fruits, &c., go into the country and return by the end of the week. At the harvest time many 
of those go to the South. 



* Mr. Middlehurst afterwards stated, that this census was taken in September, 1829, and lliat his 
flock amounted to 3,200 : he mentioned that at the time when the census was made many Irish were 
absent at the harvest. 

t The number of Mr. Hairgarty’s flock, at the time of his census in 1829, was 3,169, which, added 
to the number of Mr. Middlehursfs flock, gives a sum of 6.3G9. 

App. G. M 
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Ml'. James Kemvorthy, House Surgeon of the Wigan Dispensary. 

I attend the poor at their own houses, and have frequent opportunities of seeing the Irish. 
There is more disease among the Irish, in propoition, than the English, particularly consump- 
tion. I can only account for the prevalence of this disease among them by the want of 
sufficient aliment : the Irish ai'e worse patients than the English, they are more dissatisfied; 
they claim attendance as a right, and do not ask it as a favour ; they ai'e also more negligent 
of the directions given them; whatever may be their disease, they always complain of oppres- 
sion about the heart ; it is difficult to get from them any explicit account of their ailment ; in 
this respect tlicre is a decided difference between them and the English. 

The Irish occupy the worst parts of the town, and they live to the number of four or fii'e 
families in a house. I observed a few days ago in one house, consisting of two rooms and a 
cellar, sixteen children, four women, and five men, all Irish. This was not a lodging house. 
Their diet in general is potatoes and herrings ; I never see any meat in their houses, not even 
bacon. Among the English I often see both flesh meat and bacon. The English do not 
seem to imitate the habits of the Irish in their mode of living. 



PRESTON. 



Communication from the Rev. John Clay, Chaplain to the PrestonHouse of Correction. 

1 . Although in a very slight degree, it would be advantageous to tills town and neighbour- 
hood if the immigration of Irish could be completely stopped; because, during the harvest, they 
occasionally find their way here in greater or less numbers, and, in passing through the town, 
they obtain relief either from the parish or from casual sources ; and because they interfere to 
a certain, but perhaps trifling, extent with the English labourer. 

2. I am of opinion that the work of the town could be done, and the harvest got in, without 
the assistance of Irish labourers. 

3. There are about 220 families (Irish) of the operative and labouring classes resident in 
Preston. It is supposed that these families furnish about 150 weavers and spinners, and 
about 100 labourers ; and their competition may have lowered the rate of wages in a 
greater degree as regards the latter class than the former, because Irish spinners and weavers 
are to the English as only one in twenty, while the Irish labourers are as one to eight. 

4. Immigration from Ireland has scarcely increased the amount of poor’s rates, the relief to 
the poor from that country being only about one-seventieth part of the whole. Out of 150 
applications for assistance, made to the Preston Provident Society,” there were only three 
Irisli cases. 

The Preston House of Correction contains at present about 250 prisoners furnished by three 
hundreds, of which the population is 286,000. Among these prisoners there are fourteen Irish, 
of whom two arc soldiers from a regiment quartered in the neighbourhood, three were convicted 
at Liverpool, four had been upwards of ten years in England, and three axe itinerant hawkers, &c. 



William Taylor, Esq. 

In answering the following questions, I must premise by stating that there arc perhaps fewer 
Irish persons in Preston, for the number of its inhabitants, (nearly 40,000,) than in most other 
manui'acturing towns in the county of Lancaster. 

1. I believe that the introduction of a compulsory maintenance of the aged and infirm 
poor in Ireland would tend to check the immigration of the Irish to this part of the country, 
because many come over here who are aged and infirm, and live either by mendicity, or follow- 
ing some trifling employment in the towns. With regard to the young able-bodied men it 
could not make much difference, except in the feeling that must naturally attach every one 
more closely to the country that will support him when he becomes aged and unable to work ; 
and I should think that, in that point of view, such a provision being made, would prevent 
many from leaving their country that might be induced to do so if they could have no support 
when incapable of following some employment at home. 

2. I have no hesitation in sa 5 nng, that it would be generally advantageous to this pax't of the 
countiy if the immigration of the Irish here were at on cecompletely stopped, because we have 
at present a population of our own quite adequate to meet the demands of both the manufac- 
turer and agriculturist for labour. 

3. As before stated, I believe the work of the town could be done without Irish assistance ; 
and there appears to be no need of it in the country for agricultural purposes. Even the har- 
vest could be got in by our own labour. If Irish immigration were checked or stopped, wages 
in agi-icidtural employments might advance a little, which would be at this time beneficial, 
rather than injurious, to the general interests of the country. 

4. As a general principle, it may be said that the wages of labour increase and decrease 
with the demand for, and the supply of, that labour ; and as we have had, for many years back, 
a number of Irish persons employed in this part, particularly during the harvest, the 
general rate of wages must have' been lowered thereby, or, at all events, been prevented from 
rising. 

5. Irish immigration has undoubtedly somewhat increased the amount of the poor’s rates 
of Preston and its neighbourhood, though, from the cause I at first stated, viz., our not having 
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had a great number of Irish residents in proportion to the size of the town, it lias not been in 
any great degree the case. 



Mr. Richard Walton, Overseer of the Township of Preston. 

We only relieve the unsettled Irish, as casual poor, in cases of sickness or temporary distress- 
The expense arising from this source does not exceed £100 out of £7,000 a-yeav. We arc not 
in the habit of removing them, and we prefer relieving them during their temporary distress. 
Except in very rare instances, we never take them permanently on tlie parish : the removals to 
Ireland, during the last eight years, have only been five families. 



Mr. Thojnas Walton, Deputy Constable of Pre.ston. 

There is not in this town more crime among the Irish than the English, in proportion, nor 
have we more trouble with the Irish than our own townspeople on account of drunken riots ; 
this arises from the smallness of their numbers. Illicit distillation was introduced by the Irish 
into the town about seven yearn ago ; many stills have been taken, and, I believe, there are 
many now in the town ; it prevails now among both English and Irish. 



Mr. James Harrison, Honorary Surgeon of the Preston Dispensary. 

I have by visitation ascertained the condition of betwixt 800 and 900 of the poorest fami- 
lies in the town, and I should conceive that there are about 200 Irish families, or nearly 1,000 
individuals, in Preston. The men arc chiedy labourers ; there are also a few weavers, lodg- 
ing house keepers, and small shopkeepers ; the girls and boys are employed in the factories. 
It frequently happens that two Irish I'amilies reside in one house, but not a larger number. 
Their diet is chiefly potatoes and buttennilk. I think their number is here so small, that 
their example has had little influence on the habits of the English. 

A Provident Society has been recently established in this town ; and, on looking over a list 
of sixty mendicant applicants, I ascertained that there were only three Irish. The practice 
both of dram and beer drinking has materially increased of late years, since the passing of 
the beer bill. I attribute the increased consxiraption both of spirits and beer, and the great 
increase of prostitution, which has resulted from these causes in this town, to the beer bill, and 
not to any influence of the Irish. 

I know that there arc a considerable number of English bricklayers’ labourers in Preston, 
and that they carry the hod. 



Rev. John Bird, Resident Priest of Preston for Twenty Years. 

There are about 200 or 300 Irish in Preston; the greater part belong to the working 
classes ; they are chiefly employed in factories. There are some bricklayers labourers ; some 
also make sacks at their own houses. 

It appears a hardship that the Irish should pay rates in a parish and not receive parish 
relief. The parish officers are very unwilling to relieve the Irish. 



M2 



PRESTON. 



Mr. Rickl Walton. 



Mr. Thos. Walton. 
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EDINBURGH. 



No. VI. 

STATE OF THE IRISH POOR IN EDINBURGH. 



Edinburgh Charity Workhouse. — March, 1834. 





Total 

Number. 


Of whom 
are Irish. 


Inmates (Old House) 


400 


10 


Ditto (Hospital) Children .... 


150 


18 


Out Pensioners 


1,200 


160 


Temporary Cases 


100 


SO 


Children Boarded Out 


300 


60 


Total 


2,150 


278 



Tlie annual expense of the in-door and out-door poor is about £12,000. 



C.ANONGATE PARISH, EDINBURGH. 





Scotch. 


Irish. 


English. 


Total. 


Inmates of the Workhouse . . . 


97 


2 


1 


100 


Out Pensioners 

Persons boarded in Bedlam at 20/. 


119 




4 


123 


per annum each 


3 






4 


Total 


219 


2 


6 


227 



The whole expense of the maintenance of the parochial poor in the year, May 1832-3, was 
£1,071. IOj. G(f. The average expense of each inmate was £7. 4s. and of each out- 
pensioner about £2. 12s. 2hd. 

The parish officer who transmitted this account states, “ that there are very few Irish poor 
on the Canongate parish, which is owing to those coming to this town taking up their abode 
in the city and St. Cuthbert's parish; but he has no doubt that, if the improvements in the old 
town are carried on, a great number of them will be compelled to remove into the Canon- 
gate.” 



List op English, Scotch, and Irish Paupers, belonging to the Parish of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. — 1st July, 1834. 





Scotch. 


English. 


Irisli. 


Foreigners. 


Total. 


Out-door Pensioners 


884 


22 


31 


7 


944 


Inmates in the Workhouse, Men, 
Women, and Children .... 


424 


1 


3 


1 


429 




1,308 


23 


34 


S 


1,373 



Wm- M. Little, 

Clerk to the Managers. 

“ Sir, “The Grange House, Edinburgh, 31st March, 1834. 

“ 1 have to apologize for the seeming delay which has taken place in replying to the 
printed queries you sent me. It was difficult to collect the united opinions of the gentlemen 
to whose consideration they were subjected. I have now, at last, been able to do so in the en- 
closed paper, which I have the honour to send you, as containing answers in which I am dis- 
posed in a great measure to concur. 

" I am, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 

“ Thos. Dick Lauder, Bait. 

“ Chairman of the Board of Managers for the Poor of the Parish of St. Cuthbert’s.” 

“ To G. C. Lewis, Esq’' 



Queries and Answers. 

I. “Would the introduction of a compulsory maintenance in Ireland for the aged^ and 
impotent diminish or increase the immigration of the Irish into the part of Great Britain in 
which you reside? and on what grounds do you form your opinion?” 
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This is a question more likely to be answered satisfactorily by persons resident in Ireland, 
who have had an opportunity of studying the habits and feelings of the Irish poor. As far 
as the managers of the parish of St. Guthbert’s are able to judge, the introduction of a com- 
pulsory maintenance in Ireland, for the aged and impotent alone, would not greatly diminisli 
the immigration of Irish into Scotland. It is not the aged or impotent who come here ; and, 
as our poor laws do not make any provision for able-bodied men and women when out of work, 
we have considerable doubt w'hether it ever enters into the calculation of Irish emigrants, who 
are not remarkable for foresight, that by coming among us they may acquire a claim for 
parochial relief in their old age. Were a legal provision, however, made for the aged and 
impotent in Ireland, it could not certainly have the effect of increasing the immigration, and 
it might indirectly diminish it, though not, we suspect, to any great extent. 

II. “ Would it be advantageous to the town and neighbourhood in which you reside if 
the Irish immigration could be completely stopped, either immediately or gradually; and on 
what grounds?” 

Although we are of opinion that the evils said to arise from Irish immigration have been 
considerably magnified, we nevertheless think it desirable that it should be checked, if possible, 
and this principally because that portion of the Irish who visit us, are of a class which inter- 
feres materially with the wants and the comfoi ts of our own labouring poor, while they are in 
general far inferior to them in point of sober and moral habits. 

III. “ Could the work of the town be done, or could the harvest in the country be got 
in, without Iiish labourers?” 

We have no doubt that the work of this parish could be done, and that the harvest could 
be got in, without any assistance whatever from Irish labourers. 

IV. “ Has the Irish competition either lo^vered the general rate of wages in your town 
and neighbourhood, or prevented it from rising ; and, if so, in what departments of industry, 
and to what extent?” 

The Irish competition has tended to lower considerably the rate of wages of day labourers 
in this parish. By day labourers we understand persons employed in the fields or upon the 
roads, or in any out-door occupation. We do not think that the influx of Irish has affected 
the rate of wages among any of the regular trades. 

V. “ Has the Irish immigration increased the amount of the poor’s rates in your town 
and neighbourhood ?” 

There is little doubt that this question must be answered in the affirmative, although the 
parish of Si. Cuthberl’s has not suffered so severely in this respect as some others. The 
favourite haunt of the Irish in this quarter is the Cowgate of Edinburgh, which, though in 
our immediate vicinity, is out of our parish. The great increase, however, which has of late 
years taken place in the expenditure of the parish of St. Cuthbert’s on behalf of the poor, 
must certainly be attributed in part to the demands made by the Irish. In 1813 the whole 
expenditure, including both workhouse expenses and out-door relief, was £3,505. 2v. 9d. : in 
1833 it had risen to £6,256. 6^., showing an increase, in twenty years, of £2,751. 3s. 5d. 
In 1823 the whole expenditure was £4,143. 8s. lid.: in 1833 it was, as stated above, 
£6,256. 6s., showing an increase during the last ten years of £2,112. ISs. A part of this 
increase is, no doubt, to be attributed to the general increase of the population of the parish ; 
but there is every reason to believe that a part is also to be attiibuted to the influx of Irish 
poor. The managers, if necessary, and if sufficient time were allowed, might make a return 
from their books of all the Irish paupers at present receiving aid from the parish; but it may 
be observed, that this return would not afford a correct measure of the evil sustained, inas- 
much as it is pretty certain that a considerable part of the increase of the Scottish poor has 
been occasioned by the influx of Irish, who, by accepting of low wages, are now doing the 
work by means of which the Scottish labourers might have supported themselves and their 
families. 



EDINBURGH. 



Queries and 
Answers. 



HOUSE OF REFUGE FOR THE DESTITUTE, EDINBURGH. 

March 6th, 1834. 

Instituted 22d February, 1834, for the temporary relief of persons of all ages, who may 
he in destitute circumstances, and have no claim on the parishes, but have had a residence in 
Edinburgh for one year. In cases of great necessity, persons and families who have not had 
a year’s residence in the city are maintained for a few days until they can be sent to their 
parishes ; and sometimes relief is given to poor householders in oatmeal, sufficient for their 
support for a few days, until some provision is made for them otherwise. 

One of the chief objects of the institution is to do away all pretext for street begging. 

Il is maintained hy voluntary contrihution. For upwards of a year three of the directors met 
daily to receive applications for admission; since then the days of admission are Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

Recommendation is not necessary. The applicant states his case, and is either admitted, 
or told where he ought to apply for relief. The manager immediately makes the necessary 
inquiries in the neighbourhood of the former residence of the persons admitted, and uses 
other means to ascertain the truth of the statement given, which is generally found pretty 
correct, as the restraint and discipline of the house aftbrd little encouragement to impostors 
to have recourse to the institution. The surgeon inspects all applicants previous to adrtiission. 

Besides being lodged, clothed, and fed, all who are able are put to work of such kind as 
they have been trained or accustomed to. The children are carefully taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and very great attention is paid to their religious and moral instruction. 
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Query 1 . Annual 
Income for the last 
three years. 



Query 2. Mode in 
which Relief is 
given ; means taken 
for ascertaining the 
truth of the appli- 
cants' statement; 
conditions of the 
gift, and average 
amount of relief in 
each case. 
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There is worship regularly morning and evening on every day, and sermon twice on Sunday, 
and a Sabbath evening school (at w&ich all attend) for catechetical exercises. The inmates 
have also the advantage of daily instruction from pious individuals of both sexes, who regularly 
visit the institution, to read to and instruct the various divisions of people at their work, or 
privately converse with them in a room set apart for the private devotions of the inmates, and 
to which they have access at all times. The influence which the daily visits of the ladies have 
on the improvement of character is one of the most prominent advantages of this institution. 

The inmates are kept for a longer or shorter period, according to circumstances. Employ- 
ment is generally found in the city or neighbourhood for such as are able to work, in the 
course of one, two, or three months. Others, liowever, must be kept for a longer period, to be 
reclaimed from bad habits. 

The whole are placed under constant inspection, to prevent improper conversation or bad 
practices, and all are treated with kindness and sympathy. 

Tliese arrangements enable us to take in persons of all characters, and we have often seen 
the best effects produced on the minds and conduct of such as had even been frequently pu- 
nished by confinement in gaol and bridewell. 

I omitted to mention that there is an infant school, taught on the system of Mr. Wilderspin. 

The average expense of food for each individual is 2d. per day, or £3 per annum. 

The clothing, w'hich is principally woven, and made up by themselves, and cast clothes 
received from hospitals for the education of children, and from private families, has therefore 
been but a small item in the expenditure. It will be seen by last year’s report that, exclusive 
of food, every other expense, including wages to the superintendent, rent, house repairs, bed- 
ding, &C-, cost about £2, 6s. 6cZ. per annum for each individual inmate. 

Although there is a variety of persons having authority over the different departments, 
these are chiefly selected from the most suitable and best behaved among the inmates; and 
except the manager, the housekeeper, and the schoolmaster, (who is also cnaplain,) no others 
are paid ; encouragement is given to the industrious, &c. in an allowance of tea and sugar, or 
such like indulgences, but no money is given. 

The Sunday services are performed gratuitously by probationers of the Church of Scotland. 
The children are taken out to walk for airing every day that the weather permits; the 
others are rai'ely pemiitted to get out. 

The number of inmates during two years, from February 22d, 1832, to February 22d, 
1834, has been 1,975: of these there have been Scotch, 1,686; Irish, 168; English, 110; 
foreigners, II. 

VVe ha\'e genei'iilly found the Irish more importunate than others, and some obdurate dia- 
meters have ajipeared ; but, upon the whole, there is no reason to say that they are worse 
than the same class either of Scotch or English — many of them have behaved with remarkable 
propriety ; the want of education seems the chief cause of difference between them and the 
Scotch, who owe their advantages to the parochial schools. The Irish children are generally 
of quick capacity. 

There can be no doubt that the great influx of Irish into Scotland has thrown a propor- 
tionate number of our labouiing poor out of employment, and reduced the price of labour. 

In regard to the other queries regarding a legal provision for the poor in Ireland, &e., I 
shall leave them to be answered by the managers of our workhouses in the city and neigh- 
bouring parishes, and shall only give it as my opinion, that were institutions, on a similar 
plan to the House of Refuge, formed in the large towns in Ireland, aided by Government, but 
chiefly maintained by voluntary contributions, it would be preferable to the misnamed work- 
houses, u'here the people are kept in idleness, and the children ill-trained. 

George Small, 

Treasurer to the House of Refuge, Edinburgh, 



THE EDINBURGH BENEVOLENT AND STRANGERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 

In compliance with the circular by directions from Lord Melbourne, dated at Whitehall, 
the 31st December, 1833, requesting infoiToation to be given to Mr. George Cornewall Lewis, 
one of the Commissioners appointed by his Majesty to inquire into the condition of the poorer 
classes in Ireland, and into the various institutions established for their relief, — ^the Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Benevolent and Strangers’ Friend Society beg to report as fol- 
lows : viz. 

The Annual Income for the last three years was — £. s. d. 

1831 . . , . 427 10 8^ 

1832 . . . . 390 4 8^ 

1833 . . . . 476 15 9 

Note. — It may be necessaiy to remark, that the reason why the year 1833 so far exceeds 
the t«'o former years ai-ises from two legacies having become due and paid to tlie society 
during that year. 

As to the mode in which Relief is given, the relief given to the applicants consist of money 
and provisions, and in such proportions as the committee or the visiting members judge best, 
as well as in furnishing the applicants with assistance in money, or procuring them a con- 
veyance to the parish to which they belong, or to such place as the applicants themselves 
wish to go to, with a ^iew of getting employment, or expectation of relief from their rela- 
tions or friends. 

As to the moans taken for ascertaining the truth of the applicants’ statement, applicants 
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applying for the benefits of this society consist of two classes : \iz., 1st, strangers newly 
arrived in toivn ; and, 2dly, persons who are i-esidcnt here, but who have no parish aid, 
and are out of employment. As to the first class, they either call personally on the trea- 
surer, or attend the committee at their ^veekly meeting held in the society’s hull, and undergo 
a strict examination as to the truth of their statement; and any letters, certificates of cha- 
racter, or recommendation they may produce, are carefully inspected, and wliich are pai-ti- 
cularly required from this class of applicants. If the committee are of opinion that the appli- 
cants are worthy objects upon whom to bestow relief, such is immediately given by the com- 
mittee, or deferred till next day, when inquiries are made at the place of residence, or such 
other means taken to ascertain the truth of their statement as may be necessary. As to the 
second class of applicants, viz., those who reside in town, biit, from the shortness of the time 
they have been in it, arc not entitled to parish aid, and are out of employment, these leave 
their names and addi-ess at the society’s hall ; and on the weekly meeting night the visitoi-, 
in whose district the applicants reside, receives instmetions to call personally upon, and make 
inquii'ics concerning, them at the neighbours, or others, as to their character, and conduct, 
and poverty, If, upon inquiry, the visitor considers the applicant to fall under the class of 
persons usually relieved by this society, relief is immediately granted. As to the conditions 
of the gift, these are — applicants being strangers without the means of support, or residents 
similarly situated, as already stated. The average amount of relief in each case is about 3s. 8d. 

The Total number of Cases relieved during the last three yeai-s amount to 6,022, (which, on 
an average of five persons to each family, amount to 24,088 persons.) As no particular 
account has been kept of the countries to which the applicants belong, the committee cannot 
with certainty say the exact proportion of Irish among them ; but the opinion of the com- 
mittee is, that there is rather more than one-half of them natives of Ireland. 

The committee ai'e decidedly of opinion that the Irish strangers who apply to this society 
are by far more importunate and deceitful than the Scotch, an(l that there are considerably 
more Irish wives, who apply on account of their husbands having deserted them, than 
there are of Scot.ch. 

And they attribute the influx of Irish to Scotland more to the want of poor’s rates, or parish 
relief in Ireland, than to a surplus population in that country. The Irish applicants, in 
general, so far as they have ascertained, are by no means so anxious to obtain employment 
as to obtain temporary relief, especially duiing the winter season. 

Society’s Hail, 14, High-street, Edinburgh, Joseph Low, Sec. 

17th March, 1834. 



TDIlSBtTGII 



Strangers' 
Fiiond Society. 



Query 3. Total 
number of Cases 
rolievod, and pro- 
portion of Irisli 
among them. 

Query 4. Whether 
the Irish are more 
importunate and 
deceitful, and whe- 
ther there are more 
wives deserted by 
their husbands' 
among them, than 
the Scotch. 



SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF THE DESTITUTE SICK. 
Edinburgh, 21st March, 1834. 

Having, as office-bearers of the Society for the Relief of the Destitute Sick in Edinburgh 
and suburbs, been furnished with a copy of the printed queries issued by the Irish Poor Com- 
mission, Dublin, and requested to answ'er all or any of them, we beg leave to state, — 

1. That we have no doubt that the establishment of a legal provision in Ireland for the 
aged and impotent, similar to what exists in Scotland, would very materially tend to diminish 
the immigration of the Irish into Edinburgh and vicinity ; inasmucli as the Irish, who come 
over with the view, or under the pretence, of obtaining employment here, would not, in that 
case, be under such temptation as they at present are, to remain here after the means of such 
employment fails them, as they very soon learn that, if they can only contrive to maintain 
themselves in any way without public begging for three years continuously, in any one parish, 
they become legally entitled to assistance or relief from that parish, if they are so aged or 
impotent as not to be able any longer to support themselves by their personal industry. 

2. That, for the same reason, we have as little doubt that the immediate, or even gradual, 
stopping of such Irish immigration, would be advantageous to this city and neighbourhood ; 
there being multitudes of Irish who, in consequence of there being no legal provision for the 
aged and impotent in their native country, and the facility with which a legal residence is 
acquired here, become a burthen on the funds of the parishes when they have made out that 
residence. 

With regard to the Destitute Sick Society, in particular, we can, from personal knowledge, 
most decidedly state, that, even at present, a full third of its funds is expended on the destitute 
individuals who have immigrated from Ireland, but have not remained long enough in any 
one parish to entitle them to legal relief from that parish; and that a fewyears ago, when the 
prospect of obtaining employment at certain public works, such as the Union canal and exten- 
sive buildings which were then cari-ying on, occasioned an immense influx of Irish labourers, 
the proportion of the society’s iunds expended for their relief amounted to no less than two- 
thirds of the whole. p t • i 

3. That the work of the town and suburbs could be fully done without any supply ol Irish 

labourers. _ . . • i i,i 

4. That we have the best reason to believe that Irish competition has ’very considerably 
lowered the rate of wages, and prevented it from rising in this city and neighbourhood ; and 
this chiefly, if not solely, in regard to the labouring classes, very few of the Irish who resort 
hither having been trained to any handicraft or trade, but almost all of them being rnerely 
day-labourers, or hawkers and pedlers. The number of such in general much exceeds the 
demand, and the employment of many of them being only occasional and very precarious, 
they and their families often live in a state of extreme destitution, in consequence of which 
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EDINBURGH, tliey are exceedingly liable to fevers and other diseases, which subject the charitable institu- 

^ ^ tions of the citv, and especially the Destitute Sick Society, to a very heavy burthen, vrhile they 

Destitute Sick extend to', and injure, other classes of the community, 

b,cciety. thouo-h, as connected with the Society for Relief of the Destitute Sick, we have no 

particular access to know whether Irish immigration has increased the amount of the poor 
rates in Edinburgh and vicinity, we have sufficient information, and even personal know- 
ledge, as members of the community by tvhom these rates are paid, to warrant us in stating 
that it has done so, and to a great extent. 

David Dickson, Secretaiy. 

R. M'Lenderleath, Treasurer. 



Extract from a Report from the Committee for clothing the Poor, deUoered to the Chairman 
of the Board of Health on the \2th March, 1832, Edinburgh. 

“ From all the information the committee have been able to obtain, and from what has 
come under tlieir personal observation, they consider that the want of employment in the 
labourincx classes, at present the principal cause of their destitution and wretchedness, is in- 
creased by the improper use of ardent spirits. The great influx of Irish people has tended 
much to aggravate the evil by increasing the wretchedness and destitution of the poor, as 
exemplified in a great proportion of the applicants being natives of Ireland. 

“ I'lie committee have not only found the Irish labouring classes extremely dirty, (rendered 
more so by the scarcity, or rather no supply, of water in most of the lanes and closes), but hav- 
ino- little or no clothing or furniture in their houses, and in many instances no fixed residence. 
I’he consequence has been, that a knowledge of them was very often difficult to be obtained.” 



EDINBURGH GENERAL LYING-IN HOSPITAL. 



1 Iii-Palienis. 


Out-Patients. 


Years. 


Number ol 

Patients. 


Irish. 


T,™. 


Number of 
Patieuis. 






255 


30 


1631 


405 


126 




205 


29 


1832 


530 


154 


1833 


233 


30 


1833 


542 


152 


Tofal 


693 


89 




1,477 


432 



As the patients w-ho are delivered in the hospital arc required to maintain themselves pre- 
\ ious to delivery, there are few Irishwomen who can comply with that rule, a fact which 
readily explains the difference, in proportion, of the Irish delivered in the hospital and of those 
dedivered by the medical attendants of the charity at their own homes. 

Jas. Hamilton, M.D. 

Professor of Medicine, Midwifery, &c., University 
of Edinburgh, Ordinary Physician to the Edin- 
burgh General Lying-in Hospital. 



Evidence taken, March 3-7, 1834, 

Mr. John Waugh, Treasurer of the Edinburgh Charity Workhouse. 

Mr. JohnfVaugh. Twenty years ago there were few Irish in Edinburgh; they began to come in numbers in 
the year 1815, and the great inducement to them to come here, was the formation of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow canal. One of the chief arguments held out to induce the citizens 
of Edinburgh to take shares in this canal was that it would employ the natives. Just after 
the battle of Waterloo, there was an expectation that many people would be thrown on the 
country ; but, as different parts of the canal were let to different contractors, nearly the 
^^'hole work was done by Irish, who could be got at the lowest wages. The Irish, moreover, 
never scrupled at any kind of work, such as working in the mud all the day long. When 
these men once came here they never left us ; they settled in the neighbourhood, and got 
work as masons’ labourers, as diggers of foundations, &c. From that time to 1825 there 
was a very regular demand for that species of labour, and during that period labom-ers’ wages 
were very’^ good. After this time, avast number of Irish labourers continued to pour in: 
\ ery often they brought their aged parents over ; this practice has not prevailed to any great 
extent, nor do I believe that, in many cases, they were brought over in order to enable them 
to gain settlements. I have been often struck with the facility with which the Irish not only 
iiropose, but execute, their visits to remote parts of Ireland, with their families, and come back 
ygain, One great inlet of the Irish has been steam navigation, especially during the 
winter months, or in stormy weather or adverse winds, when they were formerly prevented 
from sailino- ; but now, even in winter, they get over easily in any weather. 

There is “nothing the Irish seem so indifferent about as their clothing ; in this they are re- 
markably unlike the Scotch, who take a pride in always having a better suit of clothes to 
wear on Sundays : according to the old proverb, “ A Scotchman would sooner put on him, 
than 271 him.” 
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The Irish never seem to rise or to get into respectable situations of life, except the dealers 
in old clothes. I never knew any Irish to be mechanics, or to bring up their sons to mecha- 
nical trades — nor even their daughters to service ; they rather prefer making them hawkers of 
articles of female wearing apparel, and of fruit, or fish. The small coal carried about in carts 
is also sold by Irish. The rearing of pigs in the town is likewise carried on by the Irish to a 
great extent ; many of them have kept pigs up stairs and in cellars. 

The Irish have impaired the provident habits of the natives by their example and associa- 
tion. In particular, their conduct on the Sabbath is riotous, drunken, and profane, and very 
unlike what used to be the distinctive character of the natives. 

The Irish harvestmen are very good shearers, and the fanners like them well ; they have 
driven out the Scotch Highlanders altogether fiom the eastern Lowlands, who used to come 
down in harvest time. A great proportion of the women of Edinburgh were accustomed to 
go regularly to the harvest, but that practice is now discontinued. The Highlanders used to 
come to Edinburgh, where there was a regular hiring market. Now the Irish scatter them- 
selves over the face of the country, and go in search of work. 



William Moncrieff, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

I was one of the physicians of the New Town Dispensary from 1817 to 1824, and have 
been one of the physicians of the Royal Dispensary from 1822 to the present time. During 
that period I have had very frequent opportunities of visiting the poor in their own houses ; 
probably I have visited, at least, 800 or 900 annually, besides those I have seen at the insti- 
tution. I do not think that there is more disease among the Irish than the Scotch, living in 
the same situation. I have not obseiwed that typhus and cholera have prevailed more among 
the Irish than others, in the same class of the community. The Irish do not often get their 
children vaccinated, and there is certainly more small-pox among their children than those 
of the natives — this arises more from neglect than positive prejudice. I have never heard 
them express any dislike to vaccination ; they are also frequently in the habit of giving spirits 
to infants as a medicine : they do this more than the Scotch, though the Scotch occasionally 
do the same. The Irish apply sooner to the dispensary, veiy often with the object of getting 
a recommendation from the medical man to the Destitute Sick Society, where they receive 
pecuniary relief. In general they are able to give a distinct account of their ailments ; how- 
ever they frequently complain of pain in the heart when the heart is not affected. They make 
good patients in general, when they have confidence in the practitioner, and follow his direc- 
tions implicitly. 

The Irish in Edinburgh live chiefly in narrow closes, in confined, ill-ventilated, damp, and 
dirty situations. In general each family has only one room; and, in the lodging-houses, 
sometimes there are more than ten or twelve beds in a room. The dwellings of the Irish 
are not so comfortable or well furnished as those of the Scotch receiving the same wages. 
Their usual diet is potatoes, and occasionally herrings, or bacon ; they sometimes also take 
porridge — it is rare in them to get meat — they could obtain a better diet, if the father, and 
frequently the mother, were not addicted to the use of ardent spirits. I think there was as 
much spirit drinking among the lower orders ten or twelve years ago, in Edinburgh, as 
there is at the present time. 



Mr. Lewis Alexander Wallace, Builder, of Edinburgh. 

I generally employ from 60 to 100 masons’ labourers, of whom now not more than a third 
are Irish : at one time I had a larger proportion of Irish, and generally the proportion is 
larger. I should say, that at least a half and more, probably two-thirds, of the masons’ labourers 
in Edinburgh are Irish. Those that are not Irish are, in a few cases, English; the others are 
Scotch, and formerly were chiefly Highlanders. The common wages of masons’ labourers 
in Edinburgh have been, since November, 9s. a week, in summer they may be 10s. For a 
month or five weeks, at harvest time, we give an additional 2s. or 3s. a week. All may be 
said to get the same wages, although some superior workmen get Is. more. I can remem- 
ber the building trade in Edinburgh for 25 years; and about the year 1810 there were 
scarcely any Irish labourers at all ; they were then chiefly Scotch Highlanders. The Ii'ish did 
not come at any particular time, but their numbers have increased rapidly during the last 
10 years. There is no difference between the Irish and Scotch as workmen; they are 
equally sldlful and industrious, but the Irish require more vigilant superintendence. There 
is, however, a great difference In their personal appearance ; the Irish on equal wages have 
a much more miserable and squalid appearance, and are much worse clothed than the 
natives. 

During the harvest time, as many of our labourers go to East Lothian and Berwickshire, 
we are always anxious to ascertain on Saturday night who will come , back on the Monday ; 
and we observe that little reliance is to be placed on the statements of the Irish in this I'cspect : 
sometimes half of those who have promised to return will be absent. We also find this 
among the Scotch, but not in so great a degree. 

The Irish live chiefly in the Westport, the Grassmarket, and the Cowgate; fonnerly, 
when I was a boy, I observed that all the names of the brokers in those streets were High- 
land, now they are all Irish. I have reason to believe that many of the children of Irish 
labourers go out begging. 

There has been a great diminution of building in Edinburgh ever since the year 1825. There 
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are not a quarter of the masons employed now which there were at that time. The number of 
masons’ labourers has also diminished, but not in a corresponding degree. None of the 
meclianics employed by me are or have been Irish. I am not sure whether there was not once 
an Irish mason with me ; and, if so, he was the only one I ever saw in Scotland. The masons’ 
labourers in Edinburgh all use the hod for the conveyance of mortar; the Scotch labourers 
make no objection to it. 

There, has been a great increase of drunkenness in Edinburgh in my remembrance, 
especially on the Sabbath morning. I do not consider tlie workmen on the working days more 
dissipated than they used to be ; but many of them drink more on the Saturday night after 
they get their wages. When I was a boy I have passed along the streets early on the Sabbath,, 
and it was certainly an uncommon thing to see people in the streets in a state of intoxication ; 
lately, I happened to be out at the same time on two occasions, and was surprised at the 
number of people whose appearance indicated that they had not been at home all night, and 
were in a state of drunkenness : in many cases, little children were endeavouring to persuade 
their parents to go home. I think these habits prevail much more among the Irish than the 
Scotch, and that the influx of the Irish has had a demoralizing influence on the Scotch people 
of the same rank. 

During last summer, I had about 40 labourers employed for several months in driving 
piles at the Royal Institution building, who, from the nature of the work, always stripped off 
their coats, and sometime,? also their vests, before beginning work. I was particularly struck 
with the clean appearance of these men, particularly on Monday morning, all being well 
clothed, and each having evidently had a clean shirt on the Sabbath day. These men were 
all Scotch, with the exception of two or three Irish, and these Irish were far superior, in point 
of clothing, to any other Irish who ever were in my employment, or came under my obser- 
vation. 



Abstracted by Mr. Wallace from his books. 



Rates of Masons’, Carpenters’, and Labourers' Wages at Edinburgh. 
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Weekly expenditure of a labourer whose wages are 9 j. per week, as given by one of them- 
selves, whose family consists of himself, wife, and two children, (furnished by Mr. Wallace:) — 



s. d. 

Two pecks of oatmeal, at 9d. . . . . 16 

Five ditto of potatoes, at 5d. . . ..21 

Milk . 10 

I, oaf of bread ....... 0 6 

Half ounce of tea . . . . . . 0 2 

Half pound of sugar ... . . . . 03 

One pound of bacon . . . . . .06 

Heri'ings or other fish . . . . . .06 

Coal 0 7 

Oil 0 2 

Tobacco ....... 0 3 

Soap ........ 0 

House rent . . . ..... ..10 



8 9 ^ 



Mr. John Lechie, a native of Londonderry, Broker on the Cowgato. 

I have resided in Edinburgh since 1792, and was educated here. I have been in business 
as a bookseller and broker thirty years, and have lived in the Cowgate twenty years. Twenty 
years ago there was not one-tenth part of the Irish in the Cowgate that there are now ; pro- 
visions were high in 1826, meal rose to 2s. 6cZ. a peck, and, as there was a, gi-eat dearth in 
Ireland, they came over here in large numbers. A great number of the Irisli here are of the 
labouring class ; there are also many travelling hawkers who are Irish — they sell muslins, 
shawls, prints, and handkerchiefs, and many sell hardware of different kinds, and jewellery. 
They do not thrive at present ; they have not got on since the depression in trade which took 
place in 1826, and trade has continued to fall from that time. 

Upon Saturday night the Irish drink a good part of their wages, and disturbances some- 
times arise in the streets in ray neighbourhood ; this is not common among them ; it is only a 
few who drink in this manner. When they buy clothes, they usually pay by instalments of 1 j. 
a-week, and not the whole, price at once ; they are very charitable in assisting one another ; 
those that can scarcely maintain themselves will give something to neighbour.s and strangers. 



James Stuart, Esq., Superintendent of the Police of Edinburgh. 

The total number of the police officers and watchmen under my command is about 240, to 
a population of 130,000. There is no difficulty in keeping order in the streets, or enforcing 
the law. The magistrates' jurisdiction contains a population of 55,232 persons, and compre-, 
hends the chief part of tlie town : of the persons brought before the magistrates, at least one- 
half are Irish. The charge against them is, generally, disorderly conduct, arising from 
•drunkenness. The majority of petty pilferers, also, are children of Irish. The Ii’ish are in 
the habit of sending out their children to beg : we know some instances where they encouraged 
their children to steal. It frequently happens that children are brought into the office, saying 
that they dare not go home for fear of being beaten, as they have not made any money j these 
are generally Irish, but not always. 

A good many of the porters of Edinburgh arc Irish, and these are very disorderly and 
quarrelsome, and are frequently brought to the police. It seldom happens that a Scotch 
porter is brought to the office for improper conduct in the discharge of his duty. 

Probably at least three-fourths of the brokers in Edinburgh are Irish, the total number of 
brokers is about 250. They keep small shops in the Cowgate, St. Mary’s Wynd, the West- 
port, and Leith Wynd ; this class of persons are often receivers of stolen goods, and, par- 
ticularly, they purchase them without making any inquiry ; many of the inferior tailors are 
also Irish. 

There is also a great number of Irish hawkers in the town ; they sell various articles, from 
silver watches to halfpenny tapes, and articles of food, — as fish, fruit, sweetmeats, and some- 
times cheese ; stolen goods are frequently traced to the possession of this class of dealers. 

The thimblers and chain-droppers in the neighbourhood (i. e. persons who go about the 
fairs and highways, playing with the pea and thimble, and dropping brass chains, in order to 
cheat the ignorant) are exclusively Irish. 

Tliere are not many Irish among the grown-up prostitutes, but among the very young, from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, a considerable proportion are Irish, or of Irish extraction. It 
•seldom happens that a grown-up Irishman is convicted of theft, but there is much stealing 
among the young Irish born in this country. 

The Irish live together in certain districts of the town ; St. Mary’s Wynd is almost exclu- 
sively occupied by them, and the Cowgate, Westport, and Leith iVynd, to a very consider- 
able extent. There, are very frequently disturbances in these places on the Saturday night ; 
I remember when there used to be a. contiinie<! fight in the Cowgate among the Irish all 
Saturday night, and till four or five o’clock on Sunday morning ; but now that is almost en- 
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tirely done away with. It has ceased partly on account of severe punishments being inflicted 
on them, and partly on account of the decrease of their wages. 

Many Irish live in the same house, and they used frequently to keep pigs in their rooms, 
and sometimes three or four stairs up ; hut this practice is now put a stop to by a late local 
Act. They also frequently dwell in lodging houses, many sleeping in the same room, and the 
same bed.'^ A good many of the Irish keep tippling houses, and generally keep them very 
irregularly. 

Nearly all the 112 scavengers, and 45 lamplighters, employed by the police, are Irish. 
In the watching department there are about twenty-six Irish. 



Brtdewell, Edinburgh, 5th March, 1834. 





Scotch. 


Irish. 


English. 


Total. 




89 


28 


11 


128 


Females 


79 


14 


4 


97 


Under 14 years 


26 


2 




28 


Above ditto 


142 


40 


15 


197 


Can read when admitted . . . 


150 


30 


15 


200 


Cannot read when admitted . . 


13 


12 




25 



Furnished by Mr. Kirkwood, the Governor of Bridewell. 



Answers to Queries. (See p. 78.) 

Mr. John Leckie. 

1. It would unquestionably diminish immigration to this quarter. My opinion is founded 
on long and extensive experience, which has produced a perfect conviction in my mind that 
utter destitution alone forces the aged and impotent as well as the unemployed labourer to im- 
migrate here, where they are obliged to suffer every indignity, and to sacrifice their country 
and friends, and often to violate the strongest ties of nature, and all from a bare hope of 
sustaining an existence of wretchedness, which they have often told me their own country did 
not afford them. 

2. It would he of infinite advantage to this town and neighbourhood if immigi-ation of 
Irish labourers was immediately stopped. The ground upon which this opinion is formed is 
implied in my answers to the queries 3 and 4. 

3. Most unquestionably. 

4. I speak advisedly when I say that Irish competition has lowered the rate of wages one- 
half within this twelve years in that department of labour-work termed out-door labour, by 
which I would not be understood to include artisans. The native labourers of this place and 
their families suffer very much from this grievance ; nor is there a situation, such as that of 
lighting lamps, sweeping the streets, or watching the town, they can calculate upon from the 
hordes of idle Irish who are ready to accept such on any terms that promise them food to eat. 

5. Unquestionably. Hundred^ of Irish manage to locate here in such a way as not only to 
become burthens themselves, but to foist hordes of children upon the parish ; in addition to 
which there are constant claims made for transporting such as have no fixed residence from 
one parish to another, or to their own country ; and, from the causes referred to in my answer 
to query 4, the families of the native poor are forced to seek from the parish rates that sup- 
port they cannot otherwise procure ; the burthens upon the householders are consequently 
greatly increased. 

116, Freemasons’ Hall, Cowgate, 

Edinburgh. 
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GLASGOW. 



Nj . V. 

STATE OF THE IRISH POOR IN GLASGOW. 



Number of Irish in Glasgow. 

The following Statements are extracted from Dr. Cleland’s Statistical Work, p. 211. 

Population of the City of Glasgow and its Suburbs : — 

Scotch. English. Irish. 

163,600 2,919 35,554 

Establishment. Dissenters. Episcopalians. Roman Catholics. 

104,162 70,380 8,551 19,333 

There is reason to believe that some of the Roman Catholics returned themselves as Epis- 
copalians ; but with this allowance it is evident that at least a third of the Irish, in Glasgow, 
are Protestants, or at least not Catholics. It is important to bear in mind this fact, with 
reference to the numbers of the Irish in other towns of Scotland, as the number of Catholics 
can in most cases be approximatively determined; and nearly all the Catholics in the 
Loivlands are Irish, or of Irish extraction. 

Number of Baptisms registered at the Roman Catholic Chapel, in Glasgow, in each Year 
since a Register of Baptisms was preserved, beginning on the 20th of May, 1795, to the end 
of the Year 1833: — 



1795 




Baptisms. 

20 


1808 




Baptisms. 

269 


A. O. 

1821 




Baptism 

677 


1796 




56 


1809 




. 294 


1822 




768 


1797 




60 


1810 




. 379 


1823 




830 


1798 




83 


1811 




. 395 


1824 




911 


1799 




93 


1812 




. 340 


1825 




. 1,014 


1800 




72 


1813 




. 374 


1826 




. 1,062 


1801 




48 


1814 




. 430 


1827 




. 1,010 


1802 




54 


1815 




. 471 


1828 




. 1,151 


1803 




. 131 


1816 




. 456 


1829 




. 1,188 


1804 




. 102 


1817 




. 424 


1830 




. 1,233 


1805 




. 155 


1818 




. 475 


1831 




. 1,320 


1806 




. 217 


1819 




. 610 


1832 




. 1,462 


1807 




. 240 


1820 




. 5S3 


1833 




. 1,524 



Total number baptized, from 20th May, 1795, to 1st of January, 1834 . 20,981. 



A Catholic clergyman resided in Glasgow for about the space of three years previous to 
1795 ; but that clergyman, it appears, kept no baptismal register. 

Durincr the incumbency of that Catholic clergyman, there were few or no Irish Catholics ; 
the congregation in his time consisted almost entirely of Scotch Highlanders. 

Andrew Scott, 

Roman Catholic Bishop of Glasgow. 

P.S. The Scotch Highlanders of the Roman Catholic persuasion left Glasgow, almost in 
a body, on the occasion of the raising of the regiment of the Glengarry Fencibles, in the end of 
the year 1793, or beginning of 1794 ; since that time there have been few Scotch Catholics 
residing in Glasgow, and I am certain that, out of the greatest number of children baptized 
at the Catholic chapel, in Glasgow, in any one year, the number of children born of Scotch. 
Catholic parents, and baptized at the Catholic chapel, never amounted to 20 in one year. 

Andrew Scott, 

Roman Catholic Bishop, in Glasgow. 



Parochial Relief of the Irish Poor in Glasgow. 
Inner High Church. 

The number of poor receiving relief from the Session of the North or 



Inner Hit'll Church parish of Glasgow at this date is . . 158 

Of whom, so far as can be ascertained, there are, 

Scotch ........ 140 

Irish 10 

English 2 

® . 1 KO 



The total amount of money paid to the sessional poorin the year 1833 was £328. 19s. 7d. 
Glasgow, 3d March, 1834. D. Macfarlan, Minister. 
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GLASGOW. 



Outer liifih ChurcTi, 

Paid to the sessional poor in 1833, £519. 7s. 9rf. 

On the poor’s roll, Feb., 1834. 
Scotch. English. 

180 ... 4 . . 

Total, 204. 



Irish.' 

. 20 

John Forbes, Minister. 



Blachfriars. 

In 1833 the number of Scotch paupers on the roll of the College, or Blachfriars’ parish, 
was 221, of Irish 25, English 1, West Indian 1, in all 268. The sum paid was, in 1833, 
£595. 8s. for the whole poor of the parish. 

James Gibson, Assistant Minister. 



Tron Church. 



Scotch 
Irish . 
English 



Paupers. 

129 

43 

1 



Total 173 

Sum disbursed in 1833 for their support £390. 10s. SJ. 

St. Davi(fs. 

In St. David's parish there are at present on the list of paupers 75, of whom 
60 are Scotch 
14 Irish 

i West Indian 

75 

The total sum expended in the year 1833 was £186. 2s. ; say one hundred eighty and six 
pounds two shillings sterling. 

20th May, 1834. Jas. Wright, Treasurer. 



Amount paid to sessional poor in the year 1833, £342. E 
Scotch ...... 

Irish ....... 



97 

17 



Total ..... 114 

The number of Irish in this parish has been much diminished in consequence .of rebuilding 
in a better style many of the poorer houses. 

N. Paterson, Minister. 



There are Scotch paupers 
„ Irish ditto 



85 

28 



113 

John Sommerville. 



The above is the whole number at present on the roll. 

Glasgow, 24th Feb., 1834. 

St. James's. 

Number of persons receiving relief at this time from the Kirk Session 

of St. James’s parish, Glasgow . . . . . . 110 

Of whom there are of Scotch about .... 90 

And of Irish about ...... 20 

— 110 

Total amount of money paid to the sessional poor of the same parish in the year 1833, 
£236. 18s. 7d. 

3d March, 1834, Certified by John Muir, Minister. 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements on Account of the Poor of the Parish of Gorbals, 
from August 1832 to August 1833. 



To amount of assessment collected . . . 184 9 1 
, , collections at church doors , ■ 'J2 3 9^ 
, , donations and proclamations, 

&C.&C 118 13 0 



By amount of disbursements on 
By balance in collector’s bands . 



£395 5 lOi 

Certified by Superintendent of the Poor. 
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Nois . — There are 178 paupers on the poor’s roll of the parish of Gorhals, classified as GLASGOW, 
follows : 

128 Irish paupers 
49 Scotch ,, 

1 English ,, 



Total 178 

At present there are 13 children, 

Irish 6 

Scotch .......... 3 

Unknown to where they belong ..... 4 

There are 3 deranged paupers, 

Irish . . . 2 

Scotch . . . . . ... . . 1 

Number of monthly poor on the roll of the landward part of Govan 

parish, in July, 1834 ........ 79 

Of these the Ii-ish are only ........ 6 

Eorty-eight orphans and foundlings, of whom the greater part are Irish. 



Glasgow, 20th March, 1834. 

An account of the poor on the roll of the Annexation of Govan 
above date, 



Scotch 

Irish 

English 



parish, as under, at the 
Paupers. 

235 

91 

6 



Total 332 

The amount of cash paid them for the year ending the 1st Augirst, 1833, was £800 
sterling. 

The immigration of the Irish to this city and neighbourhood has corrupted everything 
moral and divine, and the sooner an end is put to it the better, as Irish paupers arc daily ad- 
vancing on the poor roll, and, of course, the poor’s rates. 

Allan Pinkerton, Treasurer for the Poor in the Annexation of Govan Parish. 



Evidence taken, from Febroary 14th to March 2d, 1834. 

Mr. George Burns, part Owner and Agent of the Belfast and Glasgow 
Steam-boat Company. 

All the trade behveen Belfast and Glasgow has been in the hands of our company for more Mr. George Burns. 
than three years, with the exception of one vessel. We have four steamers on that station, 
plying constantly summer and winter ; the price of a passage has varied materially ; before 
the other vessel began to sail, the prices were20^. the cabin, and 4s. the deck. Since that time 
the cabin fare has been reduced to 5s., and the deck fare to Is., and sometimes as low as 6t^. 

There are also steamers from Dublin and Derry to Glasgow, but the Dublin bring scarcely 
any deck passengers ; the Deny brings a good many more tlian the Dublin, but not nearly so 
many as from Belfast. 

There is a constant flow of deck passengers to and fro all the year round, but the number 
of those from Belfast is greatly increased at the time of harvest, viz., from the beginning of 
July to the middle of August, a large proportion of whom return again at tlie conclusion of 
the harvest. A large part of the deckers, who come at all times of the year, are hawkers, who 
bring poultry, eggs, bacon, and other provisions. Those who come at harvest, as far as their 
outward appearance goes, seem to be a poorer class ; they carry hack a good deal of money, 
howevei’. This has been ascertained by the masters and collector of the ship, and is a matter 
of general notoriety to all concerned ; the bulk of these reapers confine themselves to Scotland, 
and do not go into England; they usually stay about six weeks. 

On board the vessels they are not more disorderly and troublesome than might he expected 
from so large a body of persons collected together in a small space ; we are forced to use 
great vigilance and caution in collecting the fares, but, on the whole, they are paid pretty 
completely. The great majority of the harvest-men who come to Glasgow return by 
Glasgow. The immigration of Irish into Glasgow has been progressively increasing since the 
introduction of steam navigation, and it has rapidly increased since the lowering of the fares 
during the last two years. 

According to the best computation which I have been able to make, I find that, during the 
year from 1st January till 31st December, 1833, for eveiy 100 of deck passengers brought by 
us from Belfast, we have carried back 94. In other words, G out of every 100 brought 
to Scotland have remained, or found their way back to Ireland by other routes. 

I am not aware that the practice of paying the passages of poor Irish emigrants to Glasgow 
exists to any extent ; no facts of the kind have ever come to my knowledge. 

The great bulk of the Irish who come to Glasgow are able-bodied men, in search of labour 
or trafficking. In many instances, the junior members of a family, after obtaining a settle- 
ment here, bring over their infirm relations. 
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John Cameron, Esq.j Agent of the Londonderry Steam Packet Company. 

We have two vessels plying between Londonderry and Glasgow, each of which goes back- 
wards and fonvards every week ; there is no other steam-boat on that station ; the cabin fare is 
21.y., the steerage or deck fare is 6 j. to Londonderry, and 5 j. to places along the coast; the 
deck fare is never publicly lowered, but great numbers pay only 3s. or 4 j. on account of 
poverty ; they get on board, and it is sometimes impossible to obtain the whole fare from 
them, especially in hai-vest ; probably one-fourth at common times, and one-half at harvest 
time, escape without paying the full fare. 

Considerable numbers of those coming in spring and harvest time appear to be very poor 
and destitute, but in the general course of the year there are numbers of industrious well- 
doing people who bring provisions and trade back^vards and. forwards. In exchange for their 
provisions, and often rags and hair, which they bring from Ireland, .they take back paper, 
sugar, tea, leather, and foreign fruit. This, however, constitutes but a small part compara- 
tively of the trade, as to my certain knowledge three-fourths of the value of eggs, butter, 
&C-, brought to Glasgow from Londonderry is remitted back in cash. 

It is on these people that we chiefly depend : a great part of them appear orderly and well 
behaved. The reapers are sometimes veiy disorderly about paying their fares ; frequently it 
is necessary to use threats in order to make them pay; but, in other respects, they conduct 
themselves with order, and are not drunken ; their anxiety appears to be to make some money 
and carry it home ; their habits seem very frugal ; they generally begin to come about the 
middle of August, and they return in the commencement or middle of October. A few some- 
times go as far as the North of England, but that is not common. I should think that we 
annually bring about 2,500 or 3,000 ; fewer go back than come. The number has not at all 
increased within the last five years ; perhaps it has rather decreased, owing to the cheap fares 
from Belfast to Glasgow. 

A great many Scotch go across to Londonderry both for pleasure and business ; some very 
respectable people have left Scotland and settled in Londonderry and the adjacent towns in 
different departments of business, as distillers, merchants, shopkeepers, shipping agents. 
There is a considerable connexion betwixt Londonderiy and this part of the country : many 
very respectable families are connected with one another by kindred and acquaintanceship. 

I have heard of subscriptions being made in Ireland to send over Irish to Scotland, but not 
in Londonderry ; no passages have ever been so paid in our vessels. A report of such a thing 
was current two or three years ago with regard to our vessels; but, w'hen traced, it was found 
to be without foundation. 

I see many of the letters of the Irish who come over in our boats, as very frequently thev 
cannot read their letters, and they come to me to read their letters for them. From this 1 
know that tile Irish, who come from Ireland, are frequently invited over by their relations, 
who are settled here. I have known some who have sent for their aged fathers and mothers, 
but it is the better sort of them who do this ; as far as I have observed, it is rather with the 
view of having them about them, and supporting them, than of enabling them to get a main- 
tenance from the poor’s rate, that they send for them in this manner. 

In general the Irish are not a difficult people to deal with, at least the better and more in- 
telligent part ; it is otherwise with the more ignorant, they are suspicious, and seem to expect 
that they will not be fairly dealt with. I know twenty or thirty regular traders for the last 
five or six years between Londonderry and GlasgO'v who have very much improved their cir- 
cumstances, and are very industrious, and very true to their engagements ; these persons deal 
chiefly in eggs, butter, and fowl ; some carry on a most extensive business in the single article 
of eggs ; they show great fitness for business, and alertness in their dealings, when they 
have had any advantages of education, and have learned ivriting and arithmetic : a little edu- 
cation would make them very superior people ; they show considerable capacities : if they 
were properly trained and educated, they would be fully equal to us in their commercial 
transactions. In fact, some of them seem to have a natural ability for dealings ; they seem to 
be in their element when buying or selling. 



Answer of Dr. Scott to written Queries. 

Query 1. At what time did the Irish begin to migrate into this part of Scotland in con- 
siderable numbers ? 

I think they came to this part of Scotland in proportion as the demand for labour increased ; 
and a statement of the number of children baptized at the Roman Catholic chapel in Glasgow, 
herewith sent, (see p. 101,) will be the best answer I can give to that query. 

Query 2. What was in general the occasion of their coming ? and did they all come of 
their own accord, or were any sent for by employers of labour? 

To that query I would answer, that, as far as ever I could ascertain, the occasion of their 
coming to this country was the hope of bettering their ^vorldly circumstances, owing to the 
rate of wages being much higher in Scotland than in Ireland. I never knew of any having 
been sent for by the employers of labour, and I believe that all came of their own accord. 

Query 3. To what class of society do the Irish in Glasgow and its neighbourhood belong? 

To tliat query I must answer, that all those with whom I have been acquainted belong to 
the poorer and almost the lowest class of society. 

Query 4. In what kinds of labour are they employed? 

There are a few who, by honest industry and sobriety, have raised themselves in this 
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country to the rank of respectable shopkeepers ; there are several who keep licensed whiskey 
shops. The great bulk, however, of the male population are hand-loom cotton weavers, or 
labourers employed on day’s wages on roads, canals, coal-pits, draining-, <htching, serving 
masons, coal porters, &c. ; and the female population are generally employed at the steam- 
looms, or in the cotton manufactories. 

Qtiery 5. Do. the Irish in Glasgow mix much with the natives, and adopt their habits and 
customs, or do they remain distinct from them, and retain their own peculiarities ? and is 
there any diffc'rencc in these respects between the Irish who come from Ireland and their 
children born in Scotland? 

To this query I would answer, that the Irish in Glasgow do mix, and are obliged to mix, 
with the natives in the course of their ordinary employments; and I never observed any dis- 
inclination on the part of the Irish to mix with the natives who treat them civilly. I must 
also observe, that almost all the Irish in this city and neighbo\irhood come here from the 
northern counties of Ireland, and there is not much difference between the habits of the 
northern Irish and the Scotch in the lower classes of life; they do not remain a distinct body 
from the natives here, but they certainly retain some of their own peculiarities, and all their 
natural vivacity and quickness of temper. I do think there is a difference between those who 
come from Ireland and the children of Irish born in this country ; those brought up from 
their infancy in Glasgow' appear to be much more tidy and cleanly in their dress and persons 
than those of the same class of life who are grown up before they come from Ireland to this 
country ; they seem to contract the habits and customs of the natives of this country. I have 
known' several instances of parents returning to Ireland in their old age, from a desire of 
beino- buried at home, and taking with them their children reared in this country; tho 
old people remained in Ireland, but their children said that they disliked the habits and 
customs in Ireland, and returned again to Scotland in a very few months, and sent part of 
their earnings here to support their aged parents at home. 

Query 6. Does the change of abode appear to produce in general a good or a bad effect 
on the moral character of the Irish ? 

In my opinion, the change of abode does not in general produce a good effect on the moral 
character of the Irish who come to this country : I must, however, distinguish between those 
who appear to have been very immoral before leaving Ireland, and those who immigrate to 
this country, generally ignorant, but moral in their conduct. I am sorry to say that the 
last mentioned class, among those who immigrate to this country, is not the most numerous 
one. Those whose morals are corrupted before they come to Scotland generally become 
worse in this country, because they seem to throw off all restraint, and soon learn that their 
pastors here cannot exercise the same control over them in correcting their faults as the 
Roman Catholic clergy do in Ireland. Among the other class, of ignorant, but moral, people 
when tliey leave Ireland, I have ever observed, that the more these ignorant moral people 
mix and associate with the lower orders of the Scotch in large towns, the more their morals 
hecomedeteriorated. . , , . 

Query 7. Have the Irish in Glasgow taken a more prominent part m trades unions, com- 
binations, and other secret societies than the natives? 

I have already mentioned that there are scarcely any of the Irish immigrants who learn any 
trade in this country, and scarcely any among them belong to the trades’ unions. Trades' unions 
and combinations i’n this country are carried on by the natives ; scarcely is there one Irishman 
out of a hundred among them. When any strike for wa^es takes place in a cotton manufactory, 
the Irish are then obliged to join their Scotch brethren, who are always the most numerous party. 
Several amon<^ the Irish, by refusing to join in these strikes, have been injured by having vitriol 
thrown npon°them in the dark. As to secret societies, I know of none existing among the 
Irish immigrants in Glasgow, excepting the secret societies of Orangemen and Ribbonmen. 
A few Irish Orangemen made a display of parading the streets with flags, &c. This pro- 
duced the existence of Ribbonmen in this country ; and, though we uniformly refuse to admit 
Ribbonmen to a participation of the sacraments, while they continue members of that society, 
I am confident it will be impossible to root out the society of Ribbonmen while the secret 
societies or lodges of Orangemen in the lower classes of life are permitted to exist and insult 
the feelings of their Catholic countrymen. ' ^ ^ 

Query 8. Do the Irish in general marry at an earlier age than the Scotch, and do they 
rear larger families ? 

In large cities I do not think that the Irisli in general niori-y at an e^her age ttian the 
Scotch. I have not observed it to be the case in this part of the country. The most immoral, 
araona- the male population, of the Irish in this country, either do not marry at all, or very 
seldom marry at an early age. The moral part of the Irish males do, in general, marry be- 
tween 20 and 30 years of age ; and I think, generally speaking, they do rear larger families 
than the Scotch in the same class of life; and I cannot assign any other cause for their doing 
so, than the marked superiority of their morals over those of their equally poor Scotch neigh- 

^°^Qiierv 9 Are the Irish in Glasgow accustomed to live in large numbers in the same 
house especially in lod^^ing-houses ? And have you ever known any immoral consequences t j 
arise from their practice of sleeping together without distinction of age or sex? 

I would say that the Irish here are accustomed to live in large numbers in the same 
house and especially in lodging-houses, but certainly not so much so as they are accustomed 
to do’ in Ireland from all that I can ascertain. I do not, however, believe that they are 
accustomed here to sleep in the same beds, without distinction of age or sex; the Catholic 
part of the Irish population, who did so, would be refused to be admitted to the sacraments, 
&a well as their parents, or the occupiers of houses, who permitted such practires. it i.s, 

Jpp. o. ° 
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GLASGOW ■ however, in spite of all we can do, too much the custom among them to have the males and 

: — females sleeping in the same room, though in separate beds ; there are several lodging-houses. 

Bishop Scoit. frequented by t^e poorest and the most profligate, in which I believe vice exists to a very great 
det^ree, and which cannot be considered in any other light than as the most profligate haunts 
of corruption, as those who frequent these lodging-houses are never in the habit of making 
themselves known to any pastor. I cannot say that ever I heard of many immoral conse- 
quences flowing from the practice of so many lodging in the sarne house. 

Queri/ 10. Have you any other remarks to make upon the Irish settled in this country, or 
this part of Scotland ? 

I liave to remark, that a considerable number of profligate and immoral characters immi- 
grate from Ireland to this country; they generally become, if possible, worse than they were 
on leaving Ireland, and frequently commit crimes of various descriptions. The conduct of 
these people, who from their crimes become the best known, is considered by many a part of 
their national character, and the whole body of the Irish immigrants are reproached with their 
crimes ; these reproaches irritate their minds, and tend to keep up a spirit of animosity 
between them and the natives, and even a spirit of enmity against the Government itself: 
groundless prejudices certainly against the whole of them exist to a great degree, even among 
the respectable classes of society; their naturally warm temper is generally kept in a state of 
strong agitation, from the continual taunts thrown out by the natives against their country and 
against their religion, and on ignorant minds this must naturally produce a very bad elFect. 
I have known instances of prejudice so strong, as to prevent the oaths of some moral Catho- 
lics from being believed by a jury in a court of justice, and a sentence of guilty brought in 
consequence against innocent men. 

I have also to remark, that, till such time as means can be provided for the education of 
the children of the poor Roman Catholic Irish immigrants in this country, it will be im- 
possible to make good men, good citizens, or good subjects, of the vising population of that 
persuasion in this country. The parents are so profligate in their habits as to be unable 
to pay for their children’s education, and many among the moral part of them, being unedu- 
cated themselves, do not set a proper value on the benefits of education to their children. 
There are many charitable schools in Glasgow ; but the teachers, being all Protestants, always 
mix up with the elements of education the principles of the Protestant religion.^ This neces- 
sarily excludes Roman Catholic children from attending these schools. The children of these 
poor'Roman Catholics, who are very numerous, must naturally, without education, become 
a prey to the corruption of morals always existing in large cities. An attempt has been made 
to get schools for the education of these poor people, but that attempt, for want of funds, 
and the daily increasing poverty of the lower orders, will render it impossible for them to keep 
up schools for themselves. 

To improve the feelings, the conduct, the morals, and the loyalty of the Irish Roman 
Catljolic poor in this country, it would be necessary that the Government should, at least, 
extend the same assistance for education as is granted to them in Ireland; and, as they are 
almost all congregated in large towns, it would be necessary to receive assistance to provide 
schools for their education, and to support clergymen to impart to them the benefit of reli- 
gious instruction, for they will listen to no religious instruction excepting to that which they 
receive from a Roman Catholic clergyman. 

(Signed) + Andrew Scott, 

Glasgow, February 27th, 1834. Roman Catholic Bishop in Glasgow. 



Henry Houldswortk, Esq. 

Hen. IIoulditaoTth. Probably the half of the hands in [my spinning-mill, at Anderston, are Irish, or of Irish 
extraction. The Irish in the mill, as compared with the natives, bear an equally good cha- 
racter. In general, however, the males cannot bear success, and have not the same frugal 
habits of laying aside money as the Scotch, consequently they get wrong when they have an 
excess of wages beyond their demands. The females are, in every respect, equal to the native 
manufacturing population. 

The Irish come in large families, father, mother, and not unfi-equcntly six or seven children, 
from twenty years of age downwards. The adult males immediately betake themselves to 
out-door labour, partly because they cannot get into factories, and partly because there 
is a necessity for an income, till the others get placed in work. The children get into 
work by degrees, and they have to struggle hard for the first six, nine, or tn elve months, on 
account of the difficulty of untaught hands getting into work. Many of the Irish are from 
this difficulty compelled to go back, after having spent the litfle property brought with them. 
They are frequently invited over by their relations, but that practice does not prevail so much 
as it did, as there is not the same chance of getting employ now as formerly. Their relations 
often take them in as lodgers, and struggle hard to support them till they get into work. In 
niv barracks, in which sixty families, mostly Ii-ish, reside, there are some families which, in 
consequence of the parents or principal support having died, are very destitute, and suffer 
great privation, not having, in many instances, more tlian 6s. a week, clear of rent, to maintain 
a family of six or seven individuals. Those who come over do not, in general, suffer much pri- 
vation at first ; their friends all assist them : they are very charitable ; they will part their last 
shilling among one another. 

When the Irish first come over, both parents and children are in general very decent and 
respectable in their appearance and manner ; after they have been here some time, they rem^n 
indeed pretty respectable, being equal to the standard of the population employed in factories 
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here, but are deteriorated from their former condition. This change is produced by their 
mixing with the lowest dregs of our working population ; and by the increase of their means 
arising from regular wages, ■which enables them to procure more luxuries and indulgences, 
they lose those primitive and sober manners rvhich they have when they come over. In respect 
of drunkenness, I do not think the disposition to drink is stronger among the Irish than the 
Scotch ; the Irish expose themselves more when drunk, and are more violent, and do not 
manage themselves so 'veil. 

I conceive that, if it had not been for the Irish, the manufactures of Glasgow could not have 
gone on so rapidly as they have; I am certain that witliout the Irish the manufactures in 
this country could not have been supplied with the requisite number of young hands. IVages 
in the spinning department of the cotton trade have been kept down by tlie Irish, or, rather, 
they have been prevented from rising. If wages were raised, I doubt whether we could meet 
the foreign competition ; even now there is great difficulty, as the Americans export a great 
deal of cotton goods, and meet us successfully in the Indian and South American markets. 
The Americans have this advantage — that, all their establishments being new, they have the 
most improved machinery, whereas many of our mills are working with machinery thirty or 
forty yeare old. 

In hand-loom weaving the Irish have lowered wages, partly from their competition for u'ork 
with our native weavers ; but, more particularly, without them the power-loom could not, from 
the want of hands, have made the progress it has. I do not think that the manufacturer 
could afford to give higher wages to weavers than the present rate ; power-loom -weaving is 
a very lean trade for the capitalist, a profit of a penny on a piece of twenty-five yards of 
calico is not, in my opinion, much below the average. Nothing can raise weavers’ wages 
to their former level without materially injuring the trade ; I think that this applies 
generally to the different branches of the cotton trade ; the prices do not admit of an advance 
of wages. 

Generally speaking, the Irish who come here are very ill educated ; the parents, however, 
when they are here, show full as much anxiety for tfie education of their children as the 
Scotch. I cannot remember any Irish man or woman who came to this country after thirty 
years of age who became a drunkard, and ray experience has been pretty extensive ; their great 
fault is, to enjoy the present and disregard the future ; they are satisfied with their pj'esent 
condition, and seldom attempt to raise themselves,; they have not the same desire to acquire 
distinction as the Scotch. 

Persons employed in Messrs. Houldsworth and Sons’ mills, at Anderston, in March, 1834. 



Native Irish ....... 192 

Born in Scotland of Irish parents .... 99 

Scotch ........ 137 

English ........ 1 



GLASGOW. 



Iie7i. HouldswoTth, 
Esq. 



Total . . 429 

Mr. Houldsworth, in transmitting this account, states his opinion “ that the Irish boar a 
somewhat greater proportion in his works than in most others in this country.” 



John George Hamillon, Esq., of Henry Monteith and Co. 

We have two works, one close to Glasgow, the other at Blantyre, about nine miles off. In John Gcoi-ge Ha- 
the first we employ about 700 people, in the other about 1,000; the first is confined to dyeing milton, Esq. , 
Turkey red, and printing and discharging it; there are no Irish in these; we have not em- 
ployed them, because we do not find them so steady and regular in their habits as the native 
population. The majority of the dyers were, till lately, north Highlanders. They, having 
been the class originally taught the art of Turkey red dyeing, kept it for a long time among 
themselves ; but the neighbouring population are now taking it up. The printer.? aro ail 
from the neighbourhood; there is a considerable population in the neighbourhood, and there 
is no difficulty of getting bands of all sorts among the natives. The dyers in general get 13s. 
or 14s. a-week ; some have more. The girls get 6s. or 8s.; the printers can easily earn 
from 25s. to 30s. a-week. 

The other work is a spinning and power-loom weaving mill, and a yarn dye work in the 
countiy. At Blantyre there was not sufficient native population, and wc were forced to build 
a village in the neighbourhood of the works. Our village contains about 1,800 persons, i'rom 
whom, and from the neighbouring population, the workers are supplied. About half of the 
persons employed in the mills are Irish or of Irish extraction : there are more females than 
males, probably two to one. Probably about a fourth of the spiuucrs are Irish ; the rest are 
piecers and carders, and power-loom weavers. The character of the Irish work-people is gene- 
I'ally not, so high as that of the natives ; they are not so steady and regular in their habits. 

Nearly all the persons who work under the tradesmen, as masons’ and bricklayers’ labour- 
ers, and generally the labourers in the low departments of industry, and a great proportion of 
the hand-loom weavers in Glasgow, are Irish. There are not many Irish mechanics, partly 
on account of the exclusive system created by trades’ unions, partly by the Scotch boys having 
abetter opportunity, from having been brought up to them from infancy, and from their supe- 
rior steadiness, education, and intelligence. Any heavy labourers’ work by contract — as cut- 
ting canals, making railways and roads, digging foundations, &c., is almost universally done 
by Irish. Probably the contractors find they can get them at a lower rate of wages; and 
there is no ■'vork, however coarse, heavy, or dangerous, that they are not ready to under- 
take. 

0 2 
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GLASGOW. Mr. Scott, Manager in Monteith and Company’s Blantyre Mill. 

Mr. Scott: The Irish in this mill are very orderly and well behaved ; the population is in general very 

respectable ; and, as they are tenants at will, we have a great control over them, as dismissing 
hem from (heir work is dismissing them from their houses. 

If the Irish are left alone, less confidence can be placed in them than in the Scotch ; they 
are more eye servants ; they require more constant looking after. Tliis is not owing to. 
want of understanding, but they have not so much stability as the natives; they are more 
quick and changeable ; they learn their work easily; they are very smart at taking up any 
thing. 

Most of the Irish in this mill have been born in Scotland. I know' those who have come 
over from Ireland applying for work by their appearance, by the badness of their clothing, 
and their want of cleanliness and food. The Irish at Blantyre are almost all Protestants. 



Communication from Mr. George Miller, Manager in Monteith and Company’s Factory at 
Blantyre. 

Sir, 

Mr. George Miller. Generally speaking, the Irish make as good workers as either the Highlanders or Lowland 
Scotch. If properly taught at first, we discover no difference. 

It is not a general characteristic of them to lay up money for the future. As soon as 
they get into regular work, and have got their heads fairly above their recent difficulties, 
they probably purchase, some showy clothes, and, beyond what is required for food, they spend 
the rest in whiskey. 'I'his is partly owing to keeping company by themselves. In a small 
community like this the Irish do not associate much with the Scotch ; they spend their even- 
ings and Sundays together, and in all cases whiskey is consumed. The same remark will 
apply to the Irish in large towns. The Protestant Irish are better than the Catholic Irish in 
several respects. They have generally more education, are fonder of having furniture in their 
houses, and, as they attend the church very regularly, they make a point of appearing well 
dressed. They do not associate much with Catholics here ; hence they avoid the heavy drink- 
ings that usually take place on Sundays. 

The female Catholics attend their own chapels very regularly ; but the males are not near 
so attentive. 

The Irish, or descendants of Ii'ish, are found to predominate in all spinning and weaving 
mills. This is in a great measure owing to the aversion that the Scotch had of allowing their 
children to go into a cotton mill when the trade was started in the West of Scotland. Hand- 
loom weavincr at that time ivas good, more money could be made at it than in any mill. There 
were few Irish, comparatively speaking, in the countiy, and these were principally coarse linen 
weavers who had come over with the hope of bettering their condition. The silk gauze trade 
employed the most of the good weavers in the West of Scotland about this period; those who 
were not employed in this branch were employed at what is called customary work for the 
supply of private families, but their w'ages were not nearly so great as those of the silk weavers. 
'J'he Irish got a share of the customary work, but scarcely any of the silk gauze. They were 
glad therefore to take u’ork in the cotton mills that were erecting and in course of operation, 
and they took their children in along \vith them. As the trade increased, fresh lots of the Irish 
came over, and were employed at once. Upon the introduction of the cotton trade the silk 
declined, but the prices paid for weaving continued high, so that the cotton weaver felt 
little difference. Few Scotch families could be pi'evailed on to go into a cotton mill; they 
looked upon it as a sort of degradation. Among the few Scotch to be found in mills at that 
time were those who had learned no trade or craft, also discharged soldiers. From the time 
that the latter had left home, the trade had changed so much, that to resume the weaving it 
would have been almost necessary to have served a fresh apprenticeship ; they, therefore, took 
to cotton spinning, at which they could earn very good wages. 

After the trade was a little better understood, the w^orkmen in the respective mills began to 
form rules for themselves. It ought to be kept in view, that at this time the prices paid, and 
the mode of management, were very dissimilar in different mills. After a while the mills in a 
district began to pay like each other ; but as new factories were erecting, with improved 
machinery, the prices were not so fi.\ed as the workers liked ; frequent heart-burnings arose, 
and at length the workers began to form associations for mutual protection. This state of 
things continued for many years, till at last all the spinners in Scotland became consolidated 
into one union. It is believed, however, that the union could never have acquired that degree 
of consistence that it now possesses had it not been for the daring character of the Irish, who 
scrupled at little in accomplishing their ends, even to the destruction of life and property, of 
which there are many miserable instances on record. 

It is the opinion of many that the vast influx of Irish into Scotland has deteriorated the cha- 
racter of the Scotch in no small degree ; their reckless conduct, their wasteful habits, their dis- 
regard for external appearance in the matter of clothing, their apparent contempt of furniture, 
or what is called the plenishing of a house in Scotland, their inattention to, the proper up- 
bringing of their children, their drunken revels on Saturday nights and Sundays, in short 
their general corruption of manners and morals, which has loaded the calendars of the cri- 
minal courts of Scotland for the last twenty or thirty years, have all tended to introduce a laxity 
or morals in the rising generation, which now, unfortunately, is too evident to all. 

Without going minutely into the five queries you left me, I would briefly note that our 
population with our present stock of Irish is quite ample for all the work we have to do. In 
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the harvest-time more of the Highlanders would come out, and I dare say it will be found 
pretty generally that the Irish have had the best share of poor’s rates and of hospital assistance 
in all the towns of Scotland. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

To G. C. Lewis, Esq. George Miller. 



Hugh Cogan, Esq., Cotton Manufacturer, of Glasgow. 

We have two factories, one for spinning, the other for power-loom weaving. In the spinning 
mill there are about 440 hands, of whom fifty may be Irish ; these are chieHy card-room hands, 
and several piecers. Few of the spinners in Glasgow are Irish. The communication of Ire- 
land with Glasgow has all along been easier than with Manchester; before the introduction 
of steam navigation the Irish often came all the way to Glasgow in sailing-vessels, or went in 
colliers to Girvan, Troun, and other places on the coast of Ayrshire. 

In our power-loom weaving factory there are about 170 hands, of whom about 30 may be 
Irish. The Irish employed in the mills are more volatile in their habits, and less to bo de- 
pended on, than the Scotch ; but they are very clever and smart, and take up anything very 
easily; with equal opportunities the Irish are as skilful in their work as the Scotch, and more 
willing to do drudgery work, and therefore they are useful as auxiliaries to the others. 

We employ in Glasgow from 600 to 800 hand-loom weavers ; in the country we have about 
the same number, varying also according to the state of the market: it is coarse coloured 
work, such as cannot well be done by power: about half of those in town employed by us are 
Irish; of those in the country not a tenth are Irish; their earnings are from 5s. to 9.«. a-week; 
the Irish do fully more work in the week than the Scotch, and equally well; in general, 
however, they are less honest, and not so well educated, as the Scotch. 

The practice of stealing yam given out to wind and weave was, some years ago, carried to 
such an extent in Glasgow, as even to affect the price of some descriptions of goods ; the yarn 
was prirchased from, or exchanged with, the weavers, principally by Irish hawkers, who ob- 
tained from 30 to 50 per cent, of its real value from a low class of manufacturers, many of 
whom were Irish ; these persons use, the materials for bringing goods into the job market, for 
money, at a price greatly under what similar goods could be produced at by the regular ma- 
nufacturer : the weavers, having found that this practice operated against the price of thdir 
own labour, have, for the present, in some measure, discontinued it. This practice has cer- 
tainly prevailed more among the Irish than the Scotch weavers, but it has prevailed among 
the latter to a considerable extent. There has been a gradual demoralization of all classes of 
weavers in Glasgow, partly from their low wages, partly from the intermLxture of Irish amongst 
them, and partly from the practice of embezzling the stuff becoming so common that it has 
ceased to be considered a crime. 

With regard to combination among the weavers, the Irish are rather urged on by the more 
acute and thinking among the Scotch ; hut when the emergency comes the Irish are the more 
darino- spirits; and as they are in themselves less reflective, and worse educated, they are 
more prone to use violence, without regard to consequences. 

In the cotton trade, especially in the weaving department, we could not have done without 
the Irish. The Irish have, however, contributed to lower the price of hand-wea\ ing ; if tho 
wages of weavers were now higher it would operate veiy seriously against our foreign trade. 
The manufacturers of Germany, France, and America, meet us in the Brazils, round the 
Cape, and in the Mediterranean, at equal, or even at lower prices ; the home trade could only 
he saved by protecting duties if wages were maintained at a higher level. I have no doubt 
tliat the power-loom will every year more and more encroach upon hand labour, and that hand 
labour will never obtain its former wages. The Scotch weavers are so sensible of this, pai- 
ticularlv in large towns, that many of them bring up their children to any other profession 
rather than hand weaving. 

The Irish send over for their relations, or acquaintances, or town’s people, aitd take them in 
as lodgers, and train them to weaving, which is now so easily acquired, that a person of ordi- 
nary acuteness can do common work in a very short time ; and in this way any gap produced 
in those occasional depressions which occur in trade is very easily filled up upon the return of a 
demand for that species of work. This accounts for the facts that the absolute number o( Irish 
haiid-loom weavers, and still more their proportion to the Scotch, is cons(antly on the increase. 

I do not think that it would have been possible to have got hands for the trade of this town 
without the Irish ; neither the Highlands nor the South of Scotland would have furnished a 
sufficient number. 

The demand for coarse linen weaving in Fifeshire has increased so much of late, that it is 
partly supplanting the heavier fabrics of cotton, which, for a series of years, have been wrought 
there to a considerable extent, a gi-eat part of them being sent from Glasgow. It is not im- 
probable, now that work begins to be sent from Glasgow to the North of Iieland, that the 
rate of labour of heavy weavers there may be ultimately raised by tlie introduction of coLton 
fabrics, in the place of sending them to be woven in Fifeshire. There was some years ago a 
feeling of insecurity as to transmitting^ work to the North of Ireland, but that is gradually 
abating, the agents employed, in some instances, furnishing security; the same feeling would 
now exist with regard to the South of Ireland. 

A maintenance for the aged and infirm in Ireland would be desirable to prevent the Irish 
from following their relatives to those places where they have fixed themselves permanently 
in quest of work, particularly as regards Scotland, because after three years tliey acquire a 
right of residence, and get relief from the parish. 



GLASGOW. 
Mr. George Miller. 



Hugh Cogan, Esq. 
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James Wright , Cotton Manufacturer, of Glasgow, one of the Partners of William 
Wright and Co. 

We have a cotton spinning factory at Lochwinnoch, 18 miles west of Glasgow, in Renfrew- 
shire. We employ about 200 hands in it, of whom a few only are Irish. We give a decided 
preference to families belonging- to the place, because we find them much steadier. They 
have a character to support in the place where they are known, and are differently circum- 
stanced from persons travelling from place to place, ivho have no fixed home. This is my 
principal objection to employing Irish; they are also extremely ignorant, those who come 
here being generally the lowest of the population, and their mixing with the natives produces 
a bad moral effect on them, from their want of religious education. Generally I think that 
the Irish have contributed considerably to demoralize the working classes of Glasgow by their 
example, arising from the want of religious and moral ti’aining, and by evil communication. 

There are a good many Highlanders in the village of Locbw'innoch ; we prefer them to the 
Irish. They locate more easily in country villages than in towns. As compared with the 
entire population there are not many Highlanders in Glasgow. A large proportion of the 
servant girls are from the country; the girls belonging to the town prefer going to the fac- 
tories, when they have higher’wages, and more of their own time at command. 

I have known Irish families settled in the country who conformed to the Scotch habits, and 
sent their children to school, and became much improved. In the town, in a general point 
of view, the Irish have done more to deteriorate the Scotch than the Scotch have done to 
improve the Irish. 

Wages are high in all branches of the spinning trade, as compared to otlier employments. 
It is doubtful u'hether the manufacturer could have given higher wages if no Irish hands had 
come here, on account of the check of foreign competition. 

On more than one occasion, particularly in 1826, when trade was much depressed in the 
West of Scotland, and large sums were raised by voluntary subscriptions for supporting the 
unemployed, we w'ere visited by immense numbers of the poorer class of Irish, who came hei-e 
in order to get a part of the subscription, and they were in many instances sent back in the 
steam-boats. Many landed in Ayrshire, and begged their way to Glasgow. 

I think that if you, were to give the Irish equal opportunities, and equally good odxtcation, 
with the Scotchman, he would be, if not more, at least equally useful. His capacities for 
improvement are quite equal. There is great out-coming in the Irish character. 



GLASGOW. 
James Wright, 



Mr. James Thompson, Cotton Manufacturer, of Glasgow. 

Thompson. My business is confined to weaving, and all the u'ork is given out to the weavers. We 
employ at present from 300 to 400 looms ; a very small proportion of tliese are in Glasgow, 
the rest are in Lanark and Girvan. Probably two-thirds of tliese weavers are Irish ; nearly 
all those at Girvan are Irish, or descendants of Irish. The whole of these are employed at 
plain coloured work, which cannot to any extent be done by the power-loom. Their common 
earnings are not above 7s. a week. A good tradesman, working long hours, would not earn 
more than 8 j. The Irish work fully as hard, and are as skilful in the trade, as the Scotch. 
They are not, however, so careful of any extra materials intrusted to their chai'ge ; and in 
general we do not think them so worthy of confidence as the Scotch. 

We also employ about 50 women in winding cotton yarn ; they are generally industrious 
people, and wc have considerable opportunities for selection. About half of them are Irish, 
and their character is quite equal to that of the natives. 

One reason why the Irish hand-loom weavers have increased in Glasgow and the neio-h- 
bourhood is, that many of the Scotch hand-loom weavers have got into factories as tenters, 
foremen, and in other situations from the loom ; and a smaller proportion of them have 
brouglit up tlieir children to the loom than the Irish. The weaving trade is now fully able 
to supply itself tvith hands from the families now here ; and, from the facility of learning the 
trade, and the low wages which it brings, they put their children to the loom at a very early 
age. This applies both to Scotch and Irish. There is now no encouragement for a fresh 
mmigratimi of Irislr hand-loom 'iveavers. 

The Irish have been beneficial to tlie tracle, by increasing the quantity of work and reducino- 
the price of labour; but they have injured the labourer at the same time. It is doubtful 
wliether the Glasgow manufacturer could atrord to give higher U'ages to weavers if the Irish 
had not come here, as foreign competition regulates the price, and the price or demand for 
goods regulates the wages which the manufacturer can afford to give. Wages are as high, if 
not rather higher, in Glasgow than any other part of Scotland, lire rate of wages in Glasgow 
and its neighbourhood, so far as tlie cotton manufactJirer is concerned, regulates the rate of 
wages throughout Scotland. It is, therefore, possible that, by reducing the w:ages of the cotton 
trade in Glasgow, the Irish may have reduced the wages all over Scotland. I believe that 
wages, in all the other departments of the cotton trade, are high, except weaving. 

'J'he improvements made of late years upon the quality of yarns, and particularly coloured 
yarns, and the simplifications introduced into this trade, have rendered it much easier of 
acquirement, and this has contributed to the reduction of labour prices. Such is the improve- 
ment in the matej'ial, that in coloured work a weaver will work nearly double the quantity he 
would have done thirty years ago ; and they do not require to learn the most difficult parts 
of the business, as this is all done by separate persons, who make it their profession. 

A veiy small proportion of the Scotch weavers are strangers from other parts of the country ; 
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they ave chiefly natives of the district. The only strangers in the tveaving trade are the Irish ; 
there are very few Higliland weavers. 

H' we found it our interest to do so, there would not be the least difficulty in sending work 
to Ireland. The communication is so rapid, that we could get returns hvice a week, if neces- 
sary; but hands are now so plentiful that there is no inducement to do so. It is not the 
fear of insecurity in Ireland, but the superabundance of hands in Scotland, which prevents the 
transmission of work. 

The practice of spirit drinking has increased in Glasgow among the tveavers, in proportion 
to the depreciation of wages. Being deprived of their rational amusement with their families, 
they fly to ardent spirits as a stimulus ; their time is so fully occupied, and the remuneration 
for their labour so small, that they cannot afford the time or expense necessary. This remark 
applies equally to Scotch and Irish. I do not think that the Irish have been the means of 
increasing the consumption of spirits. There is a most marked difference between the moral 
principle of the weavei-s now and twenty-five years ago. This deterioration is to be attri- 
buted partly to the fall of wages, but chiefly to the diminution of education. The diminution 
of education has arisen both from the inadequacy of the parochial schools to the wants of an 
increased population, and from the earlier age at which children begin to work. There has 
been a general deterioration in the morals of the manufacturing population of Glasgow and 
the neighbourhood gradually advancing for the last twenty years, and that has arisen from 
the numbers of the people far exceeding the means of instruction. 

The effect of the Scotch character has rather been to improve the Irish character than the 
converse. 

Some professions in Glasgow are almost confined to Irish — as brokers, that is, old clothes 
and furniture sellers, and hawkers of provisions, fruit, fish, and earthenware. I consider the 
Irish to have all the elements of the mercantile character ; they are fond of bargain-making, 
of buying and selling, and of adventure. 



James' Hutchison, Esq. 

There are not many Scotch, from the South and East, in Glasgow ; the population is chiefly 
formed of natives of Lanarkshire, of Highlanders, and of Irish. 

There are a great many Highland but few Irish domestic servants in Glasgow; people do 
not like employing the Irish in their houses : most of the girls in the bleach fields, and many 
of the women in the factories, are also Highlanders ; of the labourers, in Glasgow, more are 
fi'om Ireland than the Highlands, but still a good many are Higlilandcrs ; as a proof of if, we 
have two Dissenting meetings, and one chapel, in which the service is performed in Gaelic. 

I employ from 1,500 to 2,000 hand-loom weavers, in weaving muslin in Glasgow and the 
surrounding villages ; a good many of these are Irish : the Scotcli weavers are generally more 
steady, and sober, and regular in their habits, and we prefer them, where we can get them. 
The Irish sometimes run away, having got an advance of money on their work, and leave the 
web on the loom unfinished. The Irish ai'e as good workmen as the Scotch, and, except in 
point of steadiness, there is no difference between the two. 

We are very liable to lose portions of the yarn given out forweft; for example, if there are 
thirty spindles given out for weft, many of them contrive, by weaving thin, to pass off the web 
with twenty-eight or twenty-nine spindles, leaving them one or two spindles to sell. This yarn 
is sold by the weaver to the hawkers of earthenware and other articles of household furniture, 
and hence the stolen article is called bowl weft, as being exchanged for bowls. I am not aware 
whether most of these hawkers are Irish, but I believe the Scotch are engaged in it also; 
the hawkers, after obtaining a pretty large quantity of this yarn in their progress through the 
country, go to a class of manul'acturers, who give about fifty per cent, of its value, class it, and 
apply it to the different fabrics which they manufacture ; a great quantity of goods has been 
in this manner brought into the market at a low price. I never heard the Irish particularly 
blamed for being the carriers on of this traffic. 

I have also about 600 looms at work at Belfast, weaving muslin ; the yarn is sent over to 
two foremen, who give out the work, receive the cloth, and transmit it to us by steam-boats; 
we found no difficulty or hazard in this arrangement : we have had an establishment of this 
kind for ten years. The business is managed in the same way as in the villages round 
Glasgow, where we give out work ; we require no additional precaution. The practice of sending 
over work to Ireland is becoming move common : two houses in Glasgow have begun to 
send a portion of their weaving to Ireland in the last twelve months. The work in Belfast 
is nearly as well clone, hut not quite so good, as that done in Glasgow. Wages are lower in 
Belfast ; the difference is sufficient to compensate the cost of transport, and of the establish- 
ment necessary at Belfast. This practice will prevent the immigration of Irisli weavers into 
Glasgow, as they would prefer doing the work at home to coming to Scotland in seardh of it. 

A gi'oat many of the best Scotch weavers, in consequence of the lowness of their wage.s, 
have emigrated to Canada and the United States. In my opinion the demand for weavers, in 
Glasgow, might have been satisfied without the Irish. Within the last two months the weavers 
have combined so effectually, that they liave raised their wages nearly twenty per cent. ; at the 
beginning oflhe year, their wages were about C.v. 6d. to 7v. a-week. andare now from 8s. to 9s.; 
the wages of weavers have been brought down by the superabundance of hands alone; in our 
branch of business I am not aware that foreign competition has lowered wages. Fine 
muslins are not now made by power; but, if the wages of weavem were to rise to any con- 
siderable extent, I lia\^ no doubt that the power-loom would come in to make the lower 



GLASGOW. 



Mr. Jas. Thompson, 



James Hutchison, 
Esq. 
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GLASGOW. qualifies of llicse muslins : cambric muslins are now made by power. I believe it principally 
\me» Hutchison wages, for some years back, that has prevented the power-loom from 

£gq ’ making a considerable inroad on our trade. 



Mr. Joseph Browne, Dyer, of Glasgow. 

yii. Joseph Browne. Out of twenty labourers. I employ about half Scotch and half Irish ; I find an advantage in 
balancing them, and setting one against the other, in reference to goovl conduct ; it pi'oduces 
emulation between them. The Scotch and Irish never quarrel ; the Irish sometimes quarrel 
amongst themselves. I have sometimes thought that I discovered a wish amongst the Irish 
to have a superiority of numbers, but it nev^r amounted to much : I have not had any diffi- 
culty in governing them ; no class of, men, in my opinion, are easier to manage than the Irish ; 
kindly usage seems to operate on them like a charm. The Highlandmen are more 
difficult to manage; perhaps this arises from our using more caution in dealing with the Irish 
than our own people; the Irish likewise have less pride and are less easily oflendod. I had 
a turn-out some years ago, in which the Irish were, fully more to blame than the Scotch; they 
staid about a week, and came back on the same terms, when they saw the determined spirit 
of the masters ; on this occasion, two men, who worked for me in the place of those who had 
turned out, were ill used and beaten ; the suspicion fell upon Irish : at that time all the dyers in 
Glasgow turned out — there are 200 or 300 dyers in Glasgow, and probably near the half are 
Irish. When I speak of between 200 and 300, T speak of those connected with general 
dyeing; there are a great number more connected with Glasgow and the neighbourhood, en- 
gaged in the dyeing of Turkey red. The average of dyers’ wages is about 15i'. a- week; there 
is not the same disposition among the masters to lower the wages of dyers which there is in 
some other trades. 

The Irish are remarkably quick in learning the dyeing business, much more so than the 
Scotch, both Lowlanders and Highlanders. What operates powerfully against the High- 
landers on their first arrival is, their imperfect knowledge of the language. In those branches 
of our business which require only manual labour or dexterity of hand, an Irishman only 
requires to see it to perform it. They are also particularly honest, I have never known any 
instance of pilfering among them: I have on various occasions left the house and property 
in charge of Irishmen, and have never had cause to complain ; when they have been long in 
service and are kindly used, they are very trustworthy, and anxious for the master’s welfare. 
They are, however, in general much given to petty lying, and they seem to think it a venial 
sin ; I have, how’ever, succeeded in giving them an abhori'eiice of this practice, from their 
teachable and tractable disposition, and, after a few advices, I see no occasion to repeat it. 
They are not so ambitious of getting foiward in the world as our countrymen ; they do not feel 
their con.sequence so much; it does not seem to strike them that they should get beyond the 
condition of a working man. 

With regard to my own men, there is not much difference as to drinking ; hut, taking the 
Insh in general, they are addicted to ardent spirits more than the Scotch. I have observed 
that, where an Irishman got a taste for I'eading, he generally gave over didnking in pro])or- 
tion as the taste increased ; and information seemed to remove that revengeful and hurried 
spirit which they often show : a very large proportion of them cannot read, and ai'e extremely 
ignorant ; they are very apt to learn when they have an opportunity. I established a library 
some years ago for the use of my labourers, for which they paid a penny a fortnight ; it had a 
very good effect while it lasted, which was for two or three years. All the Irish that could 
read took books and read them much, and I found that it had the effect of sobering them 
considerably, and of elevating and improving them materially ; and, although there were near 
200 volumes, they soon exhausted it, and my parsimony was the reason it was discontinued. 
The Irish have expressed fully more regret at its being given up than ray own countrymen. 

I am inclined to think that, if the Irish had the same facilities as our countrymen, they 
would surpass both them and the English in intelligence and usefulness; I have found an 
acuteness and cleverness among them which I do not think my own countrymen possess; 
they have no education themselves, and do not seem to know the value or use of it ; they are 
more indifferent to it than we are, and I don’t think that their children get much instruction. 
They arc brought up in nearly the same way as their parents, especially the Catholic 
children. 

In my opinion, the Irish have not had a bad moral effect on the native poor to any great 
extent ; they may have deteriorated them a little. It is chiefly by diminishing the means of 
education that they have produced this effect ; they are also more addicted to drink, to lying, 
ami to swearing, than the natives; by mixing so much with them, they have lowered the 
tone of morals among the Scotch, tvhilst they, the Irish, have been in a greater proportion 
improved. Highlanders are by far moi'e correct in their behaviour than the Irish, or even 
our own population; they are more influenced by religion. The Scotch have had a cei'tain 
effect on the Irisli, and in some instances a powerful effect. Among my own men, the Irish 
are as well dressed as the others; in our own business, they are fully cleanlier than the 
Scotchmen. I have observed as much gratitude, and kindly feeling, and desire for my 
interest, among the Irish, as our own people. . 

No striking demoralization of the working classes of Glasgow has recently taken place ; but, 
if I go back thirty years, tiierc is a great difference, part.icularly as regards the quietness of 
our Sabbaths; so far as there has been any demoralization, it has been owing, in a great 
measure, to want of education; the mingling of males and females in factories has also had 
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a very mischievous effect. The Irish influence has not had so much effect as these two 
causes. I am quite convinced, that if the system of education were extended, in our town, 
it would be attended with the most beneficial effects ; when I have had boys who could not 
read, I have almost uniformly Ibund tliem to grow up thoughtless, and improvident, and 
careless. When I speak of education, I mean Christian education, founded on the authority 
and morality of the Bible ; without this, education is dangeroiis, but better tiiat than none. 

The Irish have lowered the. general rate of labourers’ wages in Glasgow, but not much in the 
dyeing trade : the great increase of our business has been owing to them. I do not see how we 
could have done without them. The Highlands and country villages could not have given 
us a sufficiency of hands. The Irish are a remarkably healthy aiid vigorous people ; in their 
old age they go about and beg ; iii general they are as vigorous at seventy as the Scotch arc 
at sixty, and this is one reason why so small a proportion become inmates of our poor-house; 
they prefer going about, when able, to the confinement of the workhouse. I think, in point of 
muscular strength, they are on a par with the Highlanders, and both are fully more vigorous 
in old age, and both arc stronger and more fitted for hard labour, than the Lowlandors ; at all 
ages it is their superior strength which fits thenr for labour requiiing strong exertion. I con- 
sider that this arises from their not being accustomed to severe labour in early life — in parts 
of Ireland which I visited they seemed to grow up to manhood before they thought of workitig 
— and also from breathing in their early years a purer air than our factories and crowded towns 
afford. I do not find their children, born in Glasgow, possess the same vigour, little, if any, 
more than the natives of Glasgow. 

The want of poor laws in Ireland is a great encouragement to elderly people to come over 
here. The friends and relatives settled in Scotland, from their natural acuteness, soon dis- 
cover the advantage of gaining a residence, and contrive to bring them over quietly until they 
obtain a maintenance; this practice, perhaps, does not prevail to a great extent; but there is 
a large number of elderly Irish here, and I cannot account for it on any other ground. 

The Irish seem to have far less reluctance m applying for parish aid than the Scotch; and 
many Scotch families have come under my own observation, who, perhaps, would never have 
applied (or at least have struggled with poverty for years without applying) had it Jiot been 
for the Irish receiving it so readily, and thus weakening their independent feelings, and saying, 
we have as much right as they. I am humbly of opinion, that if a provision for the poor were 
established in Ireland, similar in principle to what prevails in many parts of Scotland, crime 
would be diminished, and its prosperity would increase ; its wealthier inhabitants would be de- 
tained, and enterprising men from Scotland would settle there. The Irish are a very affectionate 
people ; they are fond of their country and friends, and they w ould not come over in such abun- 
dance if there wasany provision for them at home. I also think it highly probable that many would 
return to their home in old age, after having worked in their youth and manhood iii Scotland. 

William Dixon, Esq., Proprietor of Collieries and Iron Works. 

The principal colliery belonging to me is that of Govan, close to the town ; my iron works 
arc the Calder works, at Airdre. I am also proprietor of Wilson town iron worksin the upper 
ward of Lancashire. 

The following is an account ofthe persons employed in the Govan colliery, 22d February, 1834. 



Hom" Emiiloyfd. 


Rate. 




umbrt of 


Total Number of i 




Eogl. 


Scoteh. 


Irish. 


Kugl. 






Below Ground. 














Colliers . . . 


At 4s. per day, house, and 
















fire 


136 


79 


4 








Drawers . . . 


At 2s. Gd. per day .... 


5 


64 


3 








Eedsmen . . 


At 2s. per day 


20 


98 




•211 


241 






Above Ground. 










Smiths . . . 


From 2s. 4d. to 2*. 8d. per 
















day' 


3 


2 










Hammermen . 
Corvers ) 


From Is. 8d. to 2s. ... 


1 


4 










(Iron Basket- V 


At 2s. 2d 


2 












makers) . J 
Ensinemen . . 


From 2s. to 2s. Sd. ... 


10 


3 










Wrights . . . 


At 3s 


2 












Hillsmen . . 


At 2s. 6d 


7 












Masons . . . 
Labourers at 


At 2s. 8d 


9 












Sundries . . 


From Is. 8d, to 2s. . . . 


7 


68 




41 


-n 




















Total number of men en 


ployed . . 




252 


320 


8 




Boys employed below 
















ground (from 10 to 16 
years of age), drawing 
and keeping doors, from 
6d. to 2s. 6d. a-day . . 


97 


19 


0 


97 


19 


0 






















349 


339 


8 



App. G. P 



GLASGOW. 
Mr. Joseph Browne. 
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The collier is the pickinan, the man who digs out the coal and makes the excavation ; a 
considerable degree of practice is required^ and that beginning early in life. It seldom hap- 
pens that a man can bring his body into the positions required, if he begins after 22 or 24; 
much of the work is done with the body bent down or resting on its side. 

The drawer is the person employed in dragging the coals from the pickman to the pit 
bottom in carriages. 

Tlie redsman is the person employed in redding and stowing away any thing which falls 
and impedes the work. 

The reason ivhy there are so many more Scotch than Irish among the boys, is that they are 

?enerally the sons of the colliers, and there are more Scotch than Irish colliers; moreover, the 
rish are generally younger men, and have not been so long with us. 

The Irish in the coal mines with us bear a good character ; we have nothing to complain 
of them on that score ; they are fully more obedient and tractable than the natives, and are 
not so much given to combine; they are lively, and sometimes, when they get drink among 
them, they are a little excited, but not to any extent ivorth speaking of. They are very much 
disposed to learn any thing you put them to ; they do not find so many difficulties in begin- 
ning any thing new. An Irishman, who has never seen the mouth of a coal-pit in his life, 
has no hesitation in going down and commencing what you ask him to do. They are, per- 
haps, quicker at taking any thing new than the Scotch, that is, in the same class. 

We find them very useful labourers, and their services are of considerable importance to 
us ; at present we could not do without them. In this part of the country, the Scotch do not 
show much disposition for labouring work ; they would rather go to trades. Even the hand- 
loom weavere, whose wages are so low, do not either themselves attempt to be labourers, or 
bring up their children to it. A great majority of the West Highland hands are quite useless ; 
they are deficient in the aptitude to learn, and they do not work so heailily : in general, they 
are a lazy idle set; we decidedly prefer the Irish to these Highlanders. The North High- 
landers are a different set altogether ; they are far preferable both to Irish and to West High- 
landers ; not many of them come to Glasgow. 

The following statement of the Calder iron Works Colliery and Ironstone Mines will give 
a tolerably fair idea of the common ratio of Irish about such works in this country. There 
are more Irish employed in the Govan works than the average. 



Workers employed at Calder Iron Works. 



Cullieis 
Micers. . . 


PuroacB 
Koqicts.l'rom 
4s. ijd. to 
6s. 10(i, per 


Fiirnnco Fill- 
2s.lrf.'to2..7A 
per Jay. 


Engine Men 

Is.GJ. to 4S.IJ 
per day. 


Smitlis, from 
2s .8J. to 3s.6J. 


Wrights, fron 
per Jay 


Eugiiiecre, 


Bi-iok-maker 
iiiij Itrick* 
layer, from 

2 s. 6d. to 2 s. 8 d. 

per day. 


Masons, IVom 
2s. to 2s. 8d. 
per day. 


Labourers. 
Is. 3dao 8s. 


TOT-VLS. 


7 1 . 


. 8 . 


8 . . 


10 0 0 


6 . . 


4 . 1 


“■ 


3 . . 


27 78 . 


160 


Carters, Wag- 

anU Hoatmen 
front ls.4d, to 
2s. per Jay. 


Fatm Ser- 


Carpenters, 
Is. 8J. to 3s. 


Sawyers, at 
2s. 

per day. 


Coreera. at 

3.1. 

per day. 


Hill smell, 
2s. to 2s. id. 


Women Le- 
per day. 


Roys under 
16 tears, from 
6</. to Is- id. 
per day. 


Girls under 
16 years, from 
6<L to Is. 
per day. 


19 3 . 


6 . . 


3 . . 


4 . . 


, 1 . . 


5 . . 


6 . . 


23 6 . 


6 3 . 


85 


245 


EMPLOYED UNDER GROUND AT CALDER. 


Colliers, at 
'Js.id. 


Colliers anj 
por Jay. 


Colliers’ 
Roys, from 


Redsmen, 

3s. 4J. to 3s. CJ 
per day. 


Drawers, at 
2s. 

per day. 


Women 
Dr.aM-ers and 
Bottomers, 
Vom is. 3d. to 
IS.8J. perduy. 


Drivers, at 

is. 

per day. 








11 . . 


87 1 3 

43 . , 


36 . . 


2 . . 

7 4 1 




11 . . 

2 . . 


4 . . 








11 . - 


130 1 3 


36 0 0 


9 4 1 


1 . . 


13 . . 


4 , . 






213 




CONTRACTOR’S WORKERS. | 


Hunter Pit 
No. 2. Pit 
White tig 
Dykehearl 


12 3 0 
20 0 0 
15 0 0 
17 5 0 




2 . . 

1 . . 


. 1 . 

3 3.- 
1 3 . 

4 2 0 


. 3 . 












64 8 0 




3 . . 


8 9 . 


3 . . 








95 


308 



GLASGOW. 
Wm. Diz'cn, Esq. 
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ABOVE GROUND. 





Banksmen, 


Entj 


iirraeti. 


Ti>ial. 




from Is. Qd. to 2s. 


Irom 1 


,8rf.fo2s 


Mossmuk 


S. I. E. 

2 . . 


1 


I; 




riillheast 

Contractor 


1 . . 


2 






Hunterspit 

No. 2 Pit 


i i ! 


1 

2 


1 . 




Whiievig 


5 1 . 


2 






Dylcehead 


7 . . 








Ditto 


1 1 . 


2 








17 3 . 


10 


1 . 


81 



Ditto 


women 


ditto 


6 


Ditto 


girls 


ditto 


6 


Ditto 


boys 


ditto 


. 23 


Total Irish 


men. 


ditto 


. 95 


Ditto 


girls 


ditto 


3 


Ditto 


boys 


ditto 


6 


Total Englishmen 


ditto 





172 

104 

1 



Total Scotch underground men 

Ditto women 

Ditto boys 

Total Irish underground men 
Total English ditto 



277 

. 226 
. 16 
. 40 

282 

. 22 

4 



308 

Total number employed at, and connected with, Calder Iron Works . . 585 



Mr. Alexander Christie, Manager of the Calder Iron Works. 

The .Irish labourers require more looking after; they are more talkative than the Scotch, 
which tends them to slacken their work,;_and brings others to listen. In other respects, they 
are equally good workmen ; they are as expert labourers, and do as much work in the course 
of the day. If any thing like a combination gets a footing, they seem more forward and 
active in taking the lead than the Scotch. They are, for the most part, vei'y easy to deal 
with ; taking them singly, they are not unreasonable, or hard to satisfy, i’he Irish seem 
kind to one another, and assist each other with money at times of sickness or accidents, or 
when death takes place in any poor family of their number. 



Communication from Mr. Charles Mackintosh. 

Dunchattan, Glasgow, 7th March, 1834. 

None of the chemical works in this neighbourhood, with the exception perhaps of Mr. 
Tennant’s, require many workpeople ; and he does not employ any Irish, whose services in 
this district may be enumerated under the heads of weavei-s, quarriers, road-raakers, mason- 
labourers, brick-makers, ficld-laboui-ers, and, in time of harvest, reapers ; be.sidc whicli, I 
believe that of late a good many have been employed as colliers, regarding ^vhom Mr. Dixon 
of Govan is well qualitied to give you every information. 

I am not competent, and 1 think it will not be an easy matter, to specify the comparative 
numbers of Scotch Highlanders and Lowlanders, and Irish, employed in this di.strict. My 
reason for preferring Highlanders is, because I consider them, upon the whole, steadier and 
more to be depended on than either the Scotch Lowlanders or Irish; not that I think them 
better workers; on the contrary, I think them frequently much lazier, and there are a great 
many excellent Irish labourers in this country, both Catholics and Protestants. In regard to 
wages, that is very various. Labourers at present may be estimated at from 9s. to 1 Is. per 
tveek ; but, I believe, the weavers are much worse oft’. 

(Signed) Charles Mackintosh. 



GLASGOW. 
Wm. Dixon, Esq. 



Mr. Alex, Christie. 



Ml’. Charles Mack- 
inlush, 
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GLASGOW. Mr. William JVilsun, Brick and Tile maker. Builder, and Pottery Manufacturer. 

Mr. Wm. Wilton. In summer, I employ in general from 100 to 150 men, more than two-thirds of whom are 
Irish. The Irish are chiefly bricklayers’ labourers and brick-makers ; I have also Irish em- 
ployed in the preparatory part of the pottery work, as wheeling the clay and milling it. The 
wages of the bricklayers’ labourers are from 10s. to 12 .y. a-week, in harvest they get Is. or 
1 s. 6 (^. more, owing to the scarcity of labourers. The Irish in general are good %vorkers, 
especially when they first come 5 when they have been here some time they get more drunken 
and regardless of themselves. At first they are poor, and when they get wages they do not 
in general use their money to better themselves, but spend it as they get it in drinking ; some 
of them arc steady, but others, if they have a shilling, will not work. The Irish labourers 
have been of service to the town ; the Scotch labourers would not have performed the work 
they have done ; they are more scarce, they would not have been got from other parts of the 
country, not even from the Highlands ; there are not many labourers to be had in the High- 
lands. In the first place, the country is not populous; in the next place, the towns are 
chiefly upon the coast, and the people fish in the summer season. The Scotch labourers in 
general look a little higher, they seek for situations as porters about warehouses, &c. There 
arc very few Scotch labourers here, those who are not Irish are generally Highlandmen ; in 
general, the Highland labourers are not such hard-working men as the Irish, but more trusty, 
regular, and steady. 

Ifyou want an Irishman to do his work well, the best way is to keep him at a distance; if 
you want a Scotchman to do his work well, the be.st way is to encourage him. There is more 
faith to be put in the Scotch than the Irish : for common coarse -work, in which there is no 
skill and no trust reposed in the labourer, I should prefer Irish to Scotch on equal wages. 

The reduction of the duty on spirits has been most destructive to the w^orking classes of the 
people in Glasgow ; there has been a great increase of drunkenness in consequence of it among 
the whole working population, both Irish and Scotch ; tlie Irish have not been the cause of 
spirit drinking. 

Many Irish bricklayers come over from Ireland : their character as to drunkenness is as 
bad as that, of the labourers, in fact it is worse, as their wages are higher. We do not like 
taking Irish as apprentices ; their parents in general show them so bad an example that I am 
afraid of them. 

I do not think that there is any material prejudice against the Irish in Glasgow ; they are 
equally employed with the Scotch, and at as high wages, if their conduct is good ; it is their 
behaviour which keej^s them down. 



Mr. Alexander Broom, Builder and Mason. 

Alex. Broom, I employ in general about sixty or seventy labourers ; of these more than two-thirds are 
Irish. I have about fifty men in the quarries, of whom fully the half are Irish, and about 
twenty-five barrow-men and lime-men, employed in serving the masons, of whom all are Irish, 
except two or three old men. I can remember the building trade in Glasgow nearly thirty-five 
years ; at first, about half the labourers employed in building were Highlanders, and the other 
half Irish ; now they are nearly all Irish, and this is general throughout the town. There are 
some Scotch bricklayers’ and masons’ labourers, both Highlanders and Low landers, in Glasgow, 
and they carry the hod. 

The Irish will work with the Scotch on good terms ; they sometimes attempt to beat off new 
hands by overloading them, but they do this to their own countrymen as readily as to the 
Scotch. 

If the Irish are attended to, they work very well, and are generally stout fellows ; I consider 
them as of great value to the town ; it is possible that labourers might be got from the High- 
lands, but the Irish have been of great service to the building department, particularly the 
labouring class, for some years. There are scarcely any Irish masons in Glasgow; it is rare 
to find them good. The Irish are not often bred to the trade; the materials in Ireland, also, 
are different from those used here. 

I have no difficulty in managing my Irish labourers; there has been no general turn-out 
among them at any time that I recollect. 

Last year I did part of the stone-work of the Monkland canal ; there were about 100 labour- 
ers employed in clearing the channel, most of vi hom were Irish. 



James B. Neilson, Esq., Manager of the Gas Works. 

James B. Neilson, I employ a large number of labourers, from about ninety to a hundred, all of whom, within 
Esq. about thirty or forty, are Irish. The work is charging furnaces, wheeling coals, digging 

trenches for pipes, and other coarse work; all except ten or twelve get 15 y. a-week, the others 
get 11 . 9 . 

The Irish are excellent workmen — the best labourers we get ; if possible, when I put them 
together, I have three-fourths Irish and one-fourth Highlandmen. The Irish agree well with 
the Highlandmen, and do not attempt to drive them away from the work; I consider their 
services of great value to tliis town ; I also find that the Irish are more easily managed than 
the Highlandmen. 1 once had a combination, but the Irish were not the leaders in it. 

I thii?.k that the Irish have exercised a bad moral influence on the natives, by their example, 
in respect of drinking ; they have induced others to follow them, and drink with them. Their 
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conduct generally is not so good, and when they are together the example does hai-m. They 
have also communicated their uncleanly habits to their neighbours ; they live mixed up with 
the native population through the town. The Irish children are greatly improved by being 
here, but I do not see much alteration in the parents. 

There has been a considerable deterioration in the morals of the working classes in Glasgow 
in my memory, particularly in respect of drinking among the females. I think that the Irish 
have contributed to introduce this ; in general the influence of a manufacturing town has 
lowered the moral standard of the ])opulation. The want of education has also contributed 
materially to produce this change; the children are sent early to work, and the means of in- 
struction have not kept pace with the w'aiits of the population. 



. Andrew Thomson, Esq., of the Garnkirk Railway Office. 

I have principally employed Irish labourers in making roads and railways in the depart- 
ments of spade-work, picking, wheeling, and breaking whiiistone metal; I had 320 Irish 
labourers employed in excavating a railway cutting in 1829. 

I consider the Irish more serviceable labourers than either the Highland or Lowland 
Scotch; they do a greater quantity of work, and with more cheerfulness. 

The Highland or Lowland Scotch labourers are more moral in their habits ; they arc more 
provident, and generally more trustworthy, than the Irish. The Irish, however, are superior 
in point of skill for spade-work, digging, or wheeling. 

One observation has always struck me very forcibly, which is, that the Irish labourer after 
coming to Scotland improves very much as a workman after being three or four montlis in 
employment : when he begins to work his hands fail him, especially when picking orwheeling, 
and even w^orking with the spade. It therefore gives good ground to suppose that his habits 
are indolent, or that his energies are ill-directed in Ireland. 

Garnkirk Railway Office, 1st March, 1S34. Andrew Thomson. 



Mr. William Johnstone, Harbour Master of Glasgow. 

There are a great many Irish employed in the harbour of Glasgow as labourers, in loading 
and discharging vessels ; they are engaged chiefly by the masters of the vessels, and some- 
times by the merchants ; the wages are generally 2 j. 6ci. a-day, it is heavy work ; not more 
than a third of the persons so employed are Scotch, and these are chiefly Highlanders. Those 
who carry the grain are, however, chiefly Lowlanders; they are a sort of body by themselves, 
and are employed by the weighers. 

Pi obably there may be about 1,000 persons employed as labourei-s in the harbour in this 
manner ; there are not many cases of stealing about the harbour, and I am not aware that 
more occur among the Irish than the Scotch. 

In summer time many Irish are employed down the river, in wheeling away the stuff from 
the punts, which carry it from the deepening machine ; several hundred are employed in this 
manner. 

There are not many Irish employed as seamen in the coasting trade of the West of Scotland. 



Mr. Richard Curtis, Pawnbroker. 

I am a native of London, and I have been settled in Edinburgh and Glasgow about thirty- 
two yeai’S, at Glasgow for nineteen years; there are very few English in Glasgow ^vho are in 
business, and few English journeymen mechanics. There are a good many English at Edin- 
burgh of all desses, especially mechanics. 

My shop is in Trongate-street ; I see a great many Irish in the way of my business ; in 
every case we ask them where they live. The Irish are scattered all over the town, but mostly 
they live in the suburbs. The wynds and closes leading from Trongate to Bridgegate, in the 
centre of the town, are also chiefly inhabited by Irish, and the poorest order of Scotch. In 
general, I do not do move business with the Irish than the Scotch, in proportion to the popu- 
lation. I find, from notes of my business of yesterday, there is about one-fourth part Irish 
of the persons who have business with me; and this, I believe, to be the general proportion. 

Generally it is the practice of all persons, of both nations, to redeem their clothes on Satur- 
day, and pledge them on Monday and Tuesday ; wearing apparel^ is the article most fre- 
quently pledged, and watches. I have now, at least, 1 ,400 watches in my possession. 

At my public sales, I have observed that nearly all brokers (that is, dealers in old clothes) 
are Irish; the same class of persons who are Jews in London. 

Last year, in the spring, I was putting a wooden addition to a stone quay at Dunoon, below 
Greenock. I employed from fifteen to eighteen Irish labourers, and agreed to pay them 9 j. 
a-week ; after I had ]nckecl the first fifteen at Glasgow, hundreds of Irish came to me wishing 
to be employed at the same rate. It w^as rather disagreeable work, driving piles into the 
sea from a suspended scaffold. 



GLASGOW. 



James B. Neilson, 



Andrew Thomson, 
Esq. 



Ml'. M’V). Johnstone- 



Ml'. Richard Curtis. . 
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Mr. John Tait, Editor of the Liberator Newspaper. 

A large part of the population of Glasgow consists of Scotch from the Lowlands. Taking 
Glasgow as a centre, there are persons who have come to it from all sides, within a circuit of 
sixty miles ; my father originally came from the Lothians, and had been a country farmer; 
he was driven out by the improvements in farming, became a mechanic, and settled in 
Glasgow : most of my acquaintances either were born in the country, or their parents came 
directly from the country. When the extinction of small farms took place, and the cotters 
were driven in from their agricultural and pastoral employments, they first collected in vil- 
lages, and tlien gradually inclined to the large towns, especially to Glasgow, from the 
Lothians. In my opinion, the population of Glasgow may be divided into five parts, of 
which the native inhabitants would be one-fifth, the Lowlanders two-fifths, the Highlanders 
one-fifth, and the Irish one-fifth. There are few persons you meet with in Glasgow ^vho can 
say that their fathers w'ere born in the town. 

I never heard it imputed to the landlords of Ireland, that they make subscriptions and send 
over the poor from their estates to Scotland, nor has any complaint been made by any of the 
operatives of Glasgow against the manufacturei-s for bringing over Irish. 

The steam-boat proprietors, who trade between the Clyde and Ireland, have held out 
encouragement to them, by reducing the i'ares sometimes as low as 3d. : complaints have also 
been made of printed bills having been circulated in the North of Ireland, giving exaggerated 
accounts of the demand for work here. 



Laxcrence Hill, Esq.' 

I have the management of the funds of some of the public charities in Glasgow ; they are 
almost exclusively of a local nature, or for particular classes of natives, as bui-gesses and their 
children. Scarcely any Irish get relief from them ; I looked over the pension-list of Hutchisone’s 
Hospital, which is the most extensive and oldest charity of this kind, and there was only 
one Irishman upon it. 

When there is any distress among the working classes, subscriptions are made on the 
occasion, which, in general, are \'ery ample, but there are no permanent charities for the 
general distribution of food, clothing, and fuel; there is no general lyino-in hospital, or 
iyiug-in charity in Glasgow. 



Moses Steven Buchanan, M.D., Senior Surgeon of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, and one of 
the Elders and Deacons of St. John’s Parish. 

In consequence of the crowded state of the Irish lodging houses, typhus has prevailed in 
Glasgow among the Irish more extensi vely than among the Scotch. During the operations 
of the fever committees, they have often been obliged to shut up these lodging houses, and 
fumigate and whitewash them in order to prevent contagion, especially in spots where the Irish 
first come, from the steam-boats. There were not more deaths from cholera among the Lish 
than the Scotch. 

In the lodging houses I have often seen from eight to twelve in one apartment, lying on 
straw, with little or no bedding, and almost no blankets. The worst are towards the south 
part of the Old and New Wynds; they are damp, dark, crowded, ill-ventilated, hovels; there 
are few cellar residences in Glasgow. In the old town there are lew sunk floors, i. c. floors 
a stair below the level of the street; generally speaking, the dwellings of the Irish are a grade 
inferior in regard to furniture ; the lo^vest part of the working populatioii being Ii-ish, we find 
that, in comfort, education, and moral feeling, they are inferior to the Scotch ; the Irish are 
more indifferent to education than the Scotch, and education does not prevail so extensively 
among them. 

Tlici’e are no streets or districts in Glasgow exclusively inhabited by Irish — there is no 
street where you would not probably find more than an equal proportion of Scotch along with 
them — tliey appear to be quite amalgamated and mixed up with the poor population of the 
town. 

The Irisli weavers do not average more than Gj. and 7s., and the labourers not more than 
9 j. and IOj. a week. 

Persons of tliis class usually have porridge and buttermilk for breakfast; for dinner, potatoes 
and salt herrings; and, in the evening, porridge and milk again. Sometimes on Sunday 
they have some fried bacon; they very rarely get flesh meat. The native labouring population 
live on nearly the same diet. 

So far as my observation has gone, I have not seen that, in point of drinking, the Irish ai'e 
worse than the Scotch of Glasgow. 

In consequence of the large nnmhers of Irish who come here, and their great ignorance, 
both intellectual and religious, their morality is inferior, and this has a tendency to lower the 
Scotch. You may educate and raise the native population as you will, still there is a constant 
influx of ignorant and uneducated Irish, who, by their example and association, deteriorate 
the condition of the natives. If you could educate the Irish, either in their own country or 
here, nearly all the evil produced by their immigration would be got rid of. I have not the 
least doubt that they are as susceptible of education, and that they have as good capacities, as 
the Scotch. I think that, if they were canied through the same course of discipline, they 
would come out in the same. 

'Ihere is more native independence in the Scotch, more anxiety to do without parochial 
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assistance, and moi'e aversion to apply^ than in the Irish or English j the English are moie 
prone to apply than the Irish. 

The Irish can in general give a pretty clear acemmt of the symptoms of their diseases, 
and, as far as I have observed, are inclined to follow the directions given them for their 
treatment. They have almost invariably the habit of waking their dead relations, and drink- 
ing over them, from their death to their burial; on these occasions the Scotch are decent 
and orderly; there is a striking proof betiveen the conduct of the two nations in this respect. 
There is an equally striking difference in the interment. Often the Irish carry the coffin 
to the grave without a raortcloth, and the friends follow it in their common clothes, neither of 
which is over seen among the Scotch. 



Mr. John Slirlin^, Surgeon. 

The ten parishes of Glasgow are divided into twelve districts, for each of which a surgeon 
is appointed by the directors of the town’s hospital, in order to visit the poor, and is paid by 
a smary ; till recently thej'e were only four districts, and I had charge of what is now three 
and a half districts. I have been connected with the districts for the last sixteen years, and 
during that time 1 have visited a great number of the poor in their houses, both Scotch and 
Irish. My district at present does not include a poor part of the town, and of those who 
apply to me considerably more are Irish than Scotch. The Irish are peculiarly liable to 
fever and acute inflammations of the lungs. 

The dwellings of the Irish are poorer than those of the Scotch in the same class of life; 
more of thorn are huddled together ; the houses are ill-furnished, ill-aiied, and dirty in the 
extreme. The poor Irish frequently lie on the floor, on straw or shavings ; frequently, how- 
ever, they have beds. It is the practice for as many to sleep in the same bed as can be 
crowded into it — it is not uncommon for three or four to lie in the same bed — frequently three 
or four beds are in the same apartment, in which males and females sleep next to one 
another. 

Their common food is potatoes, and herrings, and buttermilk ; the only meat I see them 
use is some bacon ham. This is not nearly so much among the Scotch, they get porridge 
and milk, and generally some kind of broth ; very frequently the Scotch have a portion of 
animal food, though scanty ; sometimes their dinner consists of potatoes and herrings. 

I have sent from thirty to thirty-five patients to the fever hospital within three weeks from 
the same lodging house, all Irish. In general the lodging houses are not worse than the 
private houses, and the beds are usually better furnished. During the prevalence of fever and 
cholera, ivhen the poor have been provided with soap gratuitously, they have frequently not 
even washed their own clothes. The Irish are, in general, dirtier and less well clothed than 
the native population. 



John Wats07i,'E.tq., Junior, Superintendent of the Police of Glasgow. 

The active police force under my superintendence consists of about 300 men ; they have 
charge of the whole town, day and night. A part of the Barony parish, ail the Gorbals, and 
Calton, and Anderston, lie beyond the jurisdiction of the Glasgow police, and have each a 
police force of their own. Besides these there is also a river police. The police force under 
my charge consists of three lieutenants, one constable, fifty officers, six^criminal officers, 130 
watchmen, thirty supernumeraries, fifty fireraen, twenty-one lamp-lighters, and thirty or forty 
scavengers, besides superintendents in the various departments. This force is understood to 
form a very different police ; there are also 150 able-bodied men as pensioners of Govern- 
ment, who are occasionally called out to act as special constables in the preservation of the 
peace ; and nearly that number are, or recently have been, employed in the public works in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow ; besides these, there are about 1,200 of the citizens enrolled 
as special constables. 

Of the persons brought to the police office for different offences a large proportion are 
Irish, much larger than their proportion in the population. There is little serious crime 
within the jurisdiction of the police ; petty thefts are very common, and the majority of the 
juvenile delinquents are descended from Irish parents ; this is owing to the imjirovident and 
intemperate life that the parents lead, and their want of attention to their families and chil- 
dren. They very often send out their children to beg, and get what they can by all means in 
their power ; but it is not a common practice for the parents to punish the children, if they 
do not bring a stated sum at the close of the day. It is very rare for Irish children to be 
brought to the police, saying that they dare not go home without a certain sum. There are 
hundreds of boys, girls, elderly people, and worn-out prostitutes, who find employment in 
gathering bones for manure, old iron, rags, and similar articles from dunghills ; almost all 
these are Irish. There is also a great deal of prostitution among the low Irish ; among the 
young prostitutes there are more Irish than Scotch; frequently there are a hundred prosti- 
tutes in the police office at night, brought in for being disorderly upon the streets after eleven 
or twelve o’clock at night ; a great proportion of these are Irish. 

Of the persons taken up for being drunk and disorderly, more than a half are Irishmen 
and women; every Saturday night and Sunday morning great numbers of low Irish are 
brought in as well as others. Irish rows often take place in the streets, and not unfrequently 
on their public days ; the police invariably get the mastery, and command the streets ; their 
numbers are sufficient to preserve order at any time; the military are never called on to act in 
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any circumstances short of riot. The magistrates’ officers are sufficient to execute their 
warrants, and resistance to their authority is so rare, that the police are seldom called in to 
their assistance. No landlord is unable to distrain for rent, on account of the weakness of the 
law ; there is nothing known here of inability to execute the law, either civil or criminal. 

There is not now any illicit distillation in Glasgow worth mentioning ; but, when the duty 
was high, it was carried on to a considerable extent in almost every street in the town. 

The lower parts of the town about Bridgegafe-strect and the wynds are principally 
inhabited by Irish. 



Mr. George Jeffrey, Superintendent of the Police of the Gorba’s. 

The police force under my superintendence consists of twenty-one night watchmen, three 
Serjeants, and nine police officers, to a population of about 40,000. All the persons appre- 
hended are taken to the police office, and brought before the magistrate ; and as I attend as 
procurator fiscal, or public prosecutor, crimes of a serious nature are remitted to the sheriff. 
Of the persons brought before our Court, I should suppose that about two-thirds are Irish, 
principally for assaults, for being drunk and disorderly, and, in general, for breaches of the 
peace. The great proportion of these take place on the Saturday night or Sunday morning. 
The Irish fight both in the streets and in the houses, generally with thcir fists, and only occa- 
sionally with weapons ; sometimes very serious wounds are inflicted in these encounters. The 
Scotch mix occasionally in these affrays, but the rows of the Irish are chiefly among them- 
selves, betwixt the Catholics and Protestants. The great proportion of the beggars in the 
Gorbals are Irish ; the Irish send out the younger part of their families to beg, children from 
four to seven years ; they are often brought to the police office, but I never heard them say 
they wei'e bound to take home a certain sum on pain of being beaten by their parents, dhe 
.Irish neglect the education of their children very much, particularly the Protestants; the 
Catholics are more under the influence of their pastors. 

I was superintendent of police eight years at Paisley; many Irish there lived on the wages 
of their children, who were employed as draw boys, and earned from 2s. 6cf. to 5s, a-week. 
I have known some of these beat their children unmercifully if they did not bring home the 
wages. 



Mr. Bryce Smith, Sijperintendent of the Police of the Calton and Mile-end. 

Our force consists often watchmen or patrols, four extra on Saturday nights ; four serjeants 
or out-door officers; two house officers, and six extra supernumeraries on Sunday. The 
population in 1831 was 20,613. The proportions of Scotch, Irish, and English are as follow : 
Scolcn, 13,554; Irish, 6,890; English, 1.57. All the persons apprehended m the borough 
arc brought before me : a great many of them are Irish, probably about two-thirds. They 
are sometimes brought in for petty thefts, but generally for being drunk and disorderly, and 
fighting on the street. This usually takes place on Saturday night, and through the day on 
Sunday. Thev generally fight with fists, and not with weapons ; and the quarrels, for the 
most part, take ’’place among the Irish, though sometimes Scotch and Irish are mixed m 
the same brawl. 

There is no difficulty in enforcing the law in our district; the police have never been over- 
powered in the streets since I have been superintendent. A magistrate s warrant can always 

be executed; and I never heard of there being any difficulty in distraining for rent. 

The Irish in Calton are chiefly labourers, weavers, tailors, shoemakers, hawkers of hsh and 
fruit, and brokers. Nearly all the brokers in Calton are Irish. The brokers are the prin- 
cipal receivers of stolen goods. 

The Irish are usually very quiet when sober ; but, when they get a little liquor, they are 
inclined to quarrel; there is not much difference with regard to drunkenness between them 
and the Scotch. 
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GLASGOW. Mr. William Caldwell, Superintendent of the Poor of the Parish of Gorbals Proper. 

Mr. Wm. Caldwell. A good many old people come over from Ireland to Gorbals parish after they are unfit for 
work ; and, when they have been a short time above the three years, they apply for relief from 
the parish. The Irish also often desert their wives and families ; and, when the wife dies, 
they sometimes go away and leave their children a burthen on the parish. I never heard but 
of one instance of a Scotchman deserting his family in this manner. There is much more 
bastardy among the Irish in the Gorbals than among the Scotch. 

I was a visitor of the Strangers’ Friend Society some years for the Gorbals and Bridge- 

§ ate, and nearly all the money I distributed was among the Irish : not one case in ten was 
cotch. The Irish in general were in lodging houses, which wei-e very dirty and ill furjiished. 
The houses of the Irish are usually very ill furnished; they live in great numbers in the 
same house ; they have the habit of lying on the same floor, as many as it will hold ; nobody 
would believe they could pack so close together who had not seen it. They bring up their 
children in ignorance, and frequently send tliem out to beg. The great majority of the 
beggars of Glasgow are Irish ; there are also a great number of blind Irishmen here begging. 
Once, when I was in Belfast, I overheard one Irishwoman telling another, that such a woman 
had come to take over her mother to teach her to beg in Scotland, it was such a good trade, 
A good deal of money is given away in charity in Glasgow by private individuals ; ladies, in 
particular, go about visiting the poor, and giving money and clothes. 

I called on two visitors of the Strangers’ Society, Messrs. Willan and Walker, who have been 
from ten to fifteen years visitors of this society ; they both agree with me, in regard to the 
number of Irish that were relieved by them, that there were ten Irish to one Scotch. I begged 
often from private individuals to send them home. I gathered about lOj. once to send a poor 
woman to Dublin ; and after I paid her passage I gave her a little money. She said there 
were no societies in Ireland, and would not go home. 



Answers to Queries from Glasgow. 

1. Would the introduction of a compulsory maintenance in Ireland for the aged and impo- 
tent diminish or increase the immigration of the Irish into the part of Great Britain in which 
you reside? and on what grounds do you form your opinion? 

2. 'Would it be advantageous to the town and neighbotirhood in which you reside if the 
Irish immigration could be completely stopped either immediately or gradually ? and on what 
grounds ? 

3. Could the work of the town be done, or could the harvest in the country be got in, with- 
out Irish labourers ? 

4. Has the Irish competition either lowered the general rate of wages in your town and 
neighbourhood, or prevented it from rising ? and, if so, in what departments of industry, and to 
what extent ? 

5. Has the Irish immigration increased the amount of the poor’s rates in your town and 
neighbourhood ? 



Answer of Right Rev. Dr. Scott. 

Right Rev. ^ preface that my answer to these queries is grounded solely on my observations on 

Dr. Scott. the state of the Irish Roman Catholic population in Glasgow and its neighbourhood; my igno- 
rance of the condition of the lower classes in Ireland prevents me from being able to form any 
opinion on the propriety or impropriety of adopting any measures calculated to benefit the 
poor in that country, when considered exclusively as Irish measures. 

1. I would answer that I am of opinion that the introduction of a compulsory maintenance 
in Ireland for the aged and impotent, would tend to diminish the immigration of the Irish into 
■this part of Scotland ; that opinion is grounded on the fact of seeing a considerable number of 
old and infirm persons immigrating from Ireland to Scotland, at a time of life when they are 
incapable of earning their bread by any other means than by begging ; that opinion is also 
grounded on the extraordinary love of, and attachment to, their native country, which I have 
observed to glow with great ardour in the breasts of all those with whom I have been 
acquainted, and on the great desire they generally manifest to be able to return home in their 
old age, that they may have the satisfaction of dying and being buried in their own country. 
I think therefore that this very desire of being buried in their own country, would prevent 
almost all the aged and impotent from immigrating from Ireland to Scotland, if they had any 
means of being supported at home in their old age. 

2. I would answer, that I am of opinion that it would be very disadvantageous to the trade 
and manuf^tures of Glasgow, if the immigration of the Irish into this part o? the country w-ere 
put a stop to. My opinion is grounded on the great increase of manufactures, an i other 
public works, and which I believe could not have been carried to their present extent, for want 
of a sufficient number of hands to work in them, had it not been for the immigration of the 
Irish into this part of Scotland. I am also of opinion that, owing to the great corruption of 
morals in large and manufacturing cities, the population in them must gradually diminish, 
without some influx of population from the country. 

3. For the reasons stated above, I am of opinion that the work and manufactures of the 
town could not now be done, if the Irish population was withdrawn from it. My residence for 
the last twenty-eight years in Glasgow prevents me from forming a correct opinion on the 
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second part of the query relative to the possibility of the harvest being got in without the as- 
sistance of Irish labourers; but, from a general Icnowledge of the state of the country, I do 
think, that considering the very high rents paid by farmers, and the general depression of the 
price of grain, the harvest could not be got in without the assistance of Irish labourers, ex- 
cepting at a rate of wages which would prove ruinous to farmers. 

4. I would answer that, generally speaking, the price of labour must greatly depend upon 
the number of hands seeking for employment ; still I am of opinion that the present low rate 
of wages ought to be traced to other causes than to the immigration of Irish into this part of 
Scotland. I do think there were as many out of employment in pi'oportion to the population 
of this city, when wages were high, as there are now, when wages are low ; my opinion in this 
respect is also grounded on the fact, that the wages of mechanics, such as carpenters, masons, 
smiths, &c., have fallen as much in proportion as the wages of labourers, and of those who are 
employed in the cotton manufactures, and there are lew or no Irish mechanics among the po- 
pulation of this city. 

5. I would answer that, in my opinion, the immigration of Irish into this city has not 
contributed to raise the amount of poor’s rates in Glasgow. This, however, may be owing to 
a very general practice of refusing aid to poor Irish Roman Catholics, even when by law 
they require a domicile, and a right to be supported; but which right they have no means of 
enforcing hut by a very expensive process in the Court of Session, which they are totally un- 
able to sustain. 



John Muir, D.D., Minister of St. James’s Parish, Glasgow. 

1. We seldom or never hear of the Scotch poor emigrating to Ireland; and why, but 
because the law makes provision for their maintenance at home, when they become aged or 
infirm. Were, therefore, the Scottish system of Pi’esbyterian parish ministers, and their col- 
lections for the poor of the parish at the church doors, aided, w hen aid is required, by the 
heritors or landowners assessing themselves to make up the deficiency, — were sucii a system 
introduced into Ireland, the immigration of the Irish into Scotland would in a great measure 
cease. 

2. It would he advantageoiis were such immigration stopped, because it w'ould prevent the 
growth of popeiy in the West of Scotland, ivhich is the fruitful mother of all the evils that 
at present afflict Ireland ; inasmuch as the Word of God asserts, that idolatry brings a curse 
with it wherever it goes. 

3. The harvest of the country here could be got in without the aid of Irish labourers. The 
work of the town and neighbourhood would soon come to be done also without them, for Scotch 
Highlanders would then cease to emigrate to America, as now they do, and would come rather 
to Glasgow and the low country, as they call the Lowlands of Scotland, in the capacity of 
labourers, as they were wont to do regularly about forty years ago, before the Irish iramigation 
commenced. 

4. In the department of country labour and town labour, such as serving of masons and 
the like, the Irish competition has undoubtedly prevented the general rate of wages from rising, 
as the wages are nearly the same now that they were about forty years ago, while in that period 
the wages of mechanics and operatives have greatly increased. 

5. The assessment for the poor in the city of Glasgow has greatly increased within the 
last twenty years, and that the immigration of Irish has tended to produce this, may be fairly 
gathered from the great proportion of Irish paupers who have always been upon our poor’s 
roll during that time. 



Rev. JVatkaniel Patterson, Minister of the Parish of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow. 

1. A compulsory maintenance in Ireland, like that of Scotland, which does not, like that 
of England, increase pauperism, would diminish the immigration of Irish into this neighbour- 
hood. Why? Because very wretched beings come here and are willing to live in circum- 
stances of wretchedness, unknown otherwise to this country — three or more families living in one 
apartment. 

2. It would be advantageous to check immigration. The Irish lower the price of labour 
and the moral character of the labouring classes. 

3. In field labour the Irish have much supplanted the Highland reapei-s, and are a more 
disorderly people ; hut I am not prepared to say that they ought to be wholly excluded, 
whether from the farms or manufactures of this country. 

4. Is answered above. 

5. The Irish immigration has increased the poor’s rates in this city, and at times to a very 
great amount. 



Rev. James Henderson, Minister of St. Enoch’s Parish. 

1. In as far as I can judge, a legal provision for the poor in Ireland would tend to lessen 
immigration into Scotland, in the first instance at least. It is poverty, bordering on starvation, 
which drives a great proportion of Irish immigrants from their own homes, and a legal provi- 
sion, however small, would detain many of them, who are content with very little. Ultimately, 
however, I should anticipate a different result, for the legal provision would encourage impro- 
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vidence and early marriages to an extent which would compel the superabundant population 
to leave their homes. This evil must ensue, or the assessment for the poor would in process 
of time become intolerably oppressive. 

2. In a moral point of view, it were decidedly advantageous to Glasgow, and Scotland 
generally, to put an arrest on Irish immigration. The immigrants are for the most part of the 
veiy lowest classes, and are generally so ignorant and ungodly that their very presence tends 
to lower the tone of public morals and mental cultivation. There are about 40,000 of them in 
Glasgow; they congregate very much together, and their houses are at once distinguishable 
from those of our own poor by their filth and discomfort. In a political point of view, a different 
judgment may be formed, for, in all spade work particularly, they work more, and at lower 
wages, than our own labom'crs ; but it may be questioned whether the effect of this has not 
been so to underwork our people that now their wages are too low to support them in that 
state of comfort which formerly they enjoyed, and they are in consequence degraded, both in 
respect of mental and economic attainments, below the former average. 

3. I should think it mightbe done, though certainly not so cheaply. Time was, it is not long 
gone by, when our own people did our own work, both in town and country. Harvest wages 
have been so much reduced, in consequence of the influx of Irish, that our Highlanders, who 
were wont to come down to the Lowlands before their own harvest commenced, now remain at 
h.ome ; and many of our own mechanics, or humble traders, who were wont to suspend their 
proper work in time of harvest, do not find it worth their while. But I doubt not that, were 
the wages of harvest work to rise again, they would do as formerly, and little inconvenience, if 
any, would result to the farmer. The complaint is, that there are too many people for the 
labour of the country. 

4. Undoubtedly the Irish competition has lowered the general rate of wages, especially 
in all kinds of hard labour, in wiiich alone they are supposed (o excel; to what extent this 
has taken place I do not possess the means of ascertaining precisely. 

5. It has considerably ; they come amongst us poor ; they are bad, often profligate, and, 
as three years’ residence in a parish forms a right to parish relief, many of them come upon 
the parish ; besides, by lowering the wages, and, in some cases, corrupting the habits of our 
labouring classes, the immigration of the Irish has increased the number of paupers belonging 
to our ou'n people. I cannot say exactly how many, but I know that not a few of the paupers 
in the parish of Saint Enoch's are Irish. 



Rev. Robert Buchanan, Minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow.': 

In reply lo the printed Queries I must speak with diffidence, having been but recently ap- 
pointed to a city parish, and being therefore but imperfectly acquainted with many of the cir- 
cumstances to which the Queries refer. 

1. A compulsory assessment in Ireland for maintaining [the aged and impotent could not 
certainly increase the immigration into this country of Irish, but neither would it be likely much 
to diminish it ; those who come to this country, leave Ireland, I believe, not from an appre- 
hension that support might fail them in old age, but from a present difficulty of procuring 
subsistence ; and unless therefore, in addition to the maintenance for the aged and impotent, 
means were found to give employment generally to the population, I think the immigration 
would continue to be as great as ever. 

2. It would most certainly, in my opinion, be advantageous to the town, and to this coun- 
try in general, if the immigration of the Irish could be stopped ; and the reasons on which I 
found this opinion are, that by their presence in such numbers the wages of our labourers 
arc depressed to an extent that has driven country labourers out of the field, and sent them 
info the towns to augment the already over-abundant supply of manufacturing labourers ; and 
further, that, by familiarizing the working population of Scotland with a low standard of per- 
sonal comfort, they are destroying that frugality, and that spirit of honest pride, which used 
to stimulate the lower orders of Scotchmen to make such exertions to maintain a decent 
respectable appearance; and it need hardly be added, that this result is greatly promoted by 
the example, which they too often set before our people, of a disregard of religious observ- 
ances, and of a violation of all the rules which'govern a moral and orderly society. 

3. On this point I cannot speak with confidence, so far as the town is concerned, not pos- 
sessing sufficient data for giving any decided opinion. As to the harvest work in the country, 
I know, from having lived in one of the chief agincultural counties of Scotland, that the im- 
migration of Irish into such quarters has just had the effect of keeping our own Highlanders 
at nome, who used before to come down in numbers quite equal to undertake the harvest 
work. 

4. The Irish competition has lowei'ed the rate of wages, chiefly in the department of 
common unskilled labour, as very few of the Irish who come here have been taught any craft. 
The wages of harvest-men have, however, been considerably lowered by their competition. 

5. There can be no doubt the immigi'ation of Irish has very greatly increased the amount 
of our poor’s rates; a proof of which is furnished by the fact stated above, (p. 102,} that the 
Irish paupers constitute one-fourth of the whole number supported by our session. 



Rev. James Gibson, Assistant Minister of Blackfriars’ Parish. 

In answer to Query 1 ; I beg to state that, in my opinion, it would diminish the immigra- 
tion ; because it is known that the younger members of an Irish family sometimes come 
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here to labour, and rent a house in name of the parents for three years, and then bring them 
over ; and they procure from the landlord a certificate of three years’ residence, which entitles 
them to parochial relief. 

In answer to Query 2 ; I have to state that, in my opinion, it would be highly advanta- 
geous both in a moral and in an economical point of view. 1st. In a moral point of view — 
because, generally speaking, the low Irish are ignorant and irreligious, and their example, 
and mannei-s, and generally disorderly habits, have a very pernicious influence on the cha- 
racter of our population ; and, in a few years, the children of such parents grow up an igno- 
rant and vicious Scotch population, though in reality with the education and habits of Irish. 
2d. In an economical point of view — it would be advantageous, because, besides lowering the 
wages of our own labourers, they gradually injure their more sober habits. 

In answer to Query 3 ; It appears to me that, with the present superabundance of our own 
population, there could be no difficulty in getting “ work done ” without Irish ; it would of 
course cost more to the employer. I believe that a sufficient supply of Highlanders and others 
could be got for the harvest, who now are unable to compete with the Irish, who are landed for 
sixpence a head, or perhaps less, by the steam-boats, in the veiy heart of Scotland, and near 
the agricultural districts ; whereas the poor Highlanders have along inland journey to perform. 

Inlmswer to Query 4; I am not qualified to give any other than the very general answer, 
that my opinion is in the affirmative in regard to the first part of it. 

In answer to Query 5 ; I have to answer, that it seems to me that it must have done 
so, not only in the proportion of the additional number of paupers of Irish extraction which 
the return furnishes, but also by the deteriorating influence from the circumstances already 
noticed, in answer to preceding Queries, operating upon the character and habits of our poor, 
who, from the forwardness of Irish in urging their claims, are more clamorous in seeking 
lelief themselves, thinking they have a better right to it than strangers. 

N.B. I take the liberty of adding my humble, but very decided opinion, that the first and 
surest remedy for the evils of Ireland will be religious education, based on the word of God. 



James Hutchison, Esq. 

1. I do not think that a compulsory maintenance for the poor in Ireland, if confined solely to 
the aged and the impotent, could have much effect in diminishing the immigration of the 
Irish into Scotland. The immigration from Ireland is principally occasioned by the greater 
certainty of employment, and higher wages obtained for manufacturing labour. No doubt, 
the probability of receiving parochial assistance, in the event of inability to work or of old age, 
may form an additional inducement with many Irish to settle in Scotland. 

2. I do think it would be advantageous to the city of Glasgow and neighbourhood that 
poor laws, similar to those now in existence in Scotland, were introduced into Ireland. If 
this were the case, no inducement would be held out to the Irish to settle in Scotland, except 
more profitable employment. 

3. I am of opinion that the work, both in town and country, could be done without Irish 
labourers, at some additional expense ; but I think that no other restraint should be imposed 
upon the immigration of the Irisb into Scotland, except what might arise from the operation 
of the same poor laws introduced into Ireland. The Irish labourers, in that case, would 
only come to Ireland for employment or higher wages, which would adjust the supply and 
the demand for labour upon a proper principle, and bring the wages in both countries to 
nearly the same level. 

4. I believe that Irish competition has had a considerable effect in reducing the rate of wages 

in Glasgow and neighbourhood, particularly in hand-loom weaving, and also in preventing it 
from rising. This competition lends to lower wages in Scotland, partly by producing an 
influx of Irish labourers, and partly by inducing Glasgow manufacturers to set up establish- 
ments for hand-loom weaving in the north of Ireland. Both of these operations have been 
greatly facilitated by steam-boat communication. _ ^ 

5. I have no doubt that the Irish immigration has very considerably increased the poor s 
rates in this town and neighbourhood, by lowering the rate of wages, and bringing among us 
a great body of labourers, generally of more disorderly habits, and which I believe, besides, 
has had a considerable tendency to demoralize the Scottish operatii^es. 



John George Hamilton, Esq. 

In replYiniy to these Queries, I must remark, that. I do not consider that my own personal 
experience is“so great as to entitle me to offer my opinions with the confidence of a perfectly 

informed witness. . r •. i .* » i • it 

1. I do not see that the compulsoiy maintenance in Ireland of the aged and impotmt 

would, in any considerable degree, diminish or increase the immigration of Irish into this 
part of the country. I fear the mass of the young Irish population are too little provident, 
and their circumstances too urgent, to make them calculate much on the provision that will 
be afforded them at home in old age, especially as they have the same prospect of a settle- 
ment in Scotland. If a few are deterred by it from leaving home, others will find it more 
c-nsy to do so, by being relieved from supporting their aged parents. p t • i. • 

2. It must depend entirely on circumstances whether the entire stoppage of Irish immigra- 
tion would be advantageous, or otherwise, to this neighbourhood. Should the advance in our 
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manufactures and general prosperity be as rapid as it has been, it would certainly be a great 
evil to be deprived of the sujjply of active and cheap labourers ; but should any stagnation 
take place, so as to render the increasing native population fully sufficient to meet the 
increased demand for labour, it is evident that we would be better without the extra supply 
from Ireland. 

• 3. At present I doubt if the town labourers’ work could, if the supply of Irish labour were 
withdrawn, be overtaken without a rise in wages. Formerly, the extra harvest labour used 
to be done by temporary supplies of Highlanders, on whom the Irish have of late been 
making great encroachments. I have no doubt that, if the Ii-ish were not to come, the defi- 
ciency would be easily again supplied from the Highlands, but naturally at some advance 
of wages. 

4. ’I'here can be no doubt that the Irish competition must tend to keep down the general 
rate of w'ages : but, except in hand-loom weaving, I am not aware that the effect has been 
injurious to the general interests of the country. 

5. Certainly, the amount of poor’s rates must be increased just to the extent to which they 
are employed in support of those Irish aged and impotent who have gained an industrial set- 
tlement here; but whether the profits that have been accumulated, and that are annually 
received, from the employment of Irish labour here, increase the fund on which the poor’s 
rate is levied, so as to make that rate fall lighter on all, is a question I do not feel competent 
to answer. 



J. B. Neilson, Esq. 

I am of opinion that the introduction of maintenance in Ireland for the aged and impotent 
would diminish tlte immigration of the Irish into the part of Great Britain where I reside, for 
the following reasons. 

1. One portion of the immigrants are those who come seeking employment, generally young 
and middle aged men, so that, after having found employment and got settled, their aged re- 
lati\’es and acq\iaintance are induced to follow them. The second class do not come as the 
first, to seek employment — they are the aged and infirm, who are unfit for work, and come to 
be supported. The Irish are so improvident, and their habits so bad, that a great part of 
their wages is spent in drinking ; and those who followed them, depending on them for support, 
are in consequence obliged to beg, till, after three years’ residence, they claim it as a right to 
be placed as paupei's on the poor’s rates. 

2. It would not be advantageous for the town in which I reside if the immigration of the 
Irish were completely stopped ; but it would be an advantage if the aged and impotent were 
completely stopped. 

3. It is my opinion that the labouring work of the town could not be carried on without 
the assistance of the Irish. 

The harvest might be got in without them (but not with the same advantage) by labourers 
from the Highlands, who were in the habit of coming in large companies at that season, and 
■returning home again after the harvest was over. 

4. The Irish, in consequence of their number, have prevented the general rate of wages of 
the labourer from rising. 

5. The Irish immigration has certainly increased the amount of the poor’s rates. 



Lawrence Hill, Esq. 

1. It would necessarily tend to do so; as the absence of legal provision for the poor in 
Ireland, and the certainty of the persons here described obtaining it, after maintaining them- 
selves here for three years by their own industry, is necessarily in favour of the immigration of 
the able unemployed poor from Ireland; the circumstance is also complained of as being the 
cause of such immigration. 

2. I conceive that, so far from its being advantageous to Glasgow and the neighbourhood 
completely to stop such immigration, either immediately or gradually, it would be extremely 
unfortunate and disadvantageous to this part of the country to throw any obstacle whatever 
in the way of it, or even to discourage it. 

3. The harvest work might be done, (though necessaidly at a little higher rate,) as wea- 
vers, miners, and other artisans are fond of turning out to it, and generally do so to a consi- 
derable extent, for the sake of higher wages, and health, and recreation; but manufacturers 
and all contractors for out-door work give employment to such an extent, and with such ad- 
vantage to Irish labourers, that the want of them, or the diminution of their numbers even, 
would seem to occasion a serious loss to them and all concerned. 

4. It has lowered it. — It is in out-door work, such as road-making, &c. that any immediate 
actual experience chiefly enables me to form this opinion, and I conceive a fifth part a very 
moderate estimate of the reduction indeed. 

5. The increase of the number of labourers in a manufacturing district must necessarily 
increase the number of claimants upon, and the amount of, the poor’s rate, and that concomi- 
tant disadvantage has, of course, necessarily attended Irish immigration. 



Andrew Thompson, Esq. 

1. A compulsory maintenance for the aged and impotent in Ireland would have the effect 
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of diminishing the immigration of Irish into Scotland. I do not think the diminritiou would GLASGOW. 

be greatj as all the Irish that have come under my personal observation have generally been 

young men, or men not past forty years of age; but a compulsory maintenance would have 
the effect of producing a re-immigration when these became old and helpless, as the Irish are 
much attached to their native country. I liave often known the thinking part of them remit 
small sums to their relations in Ireland for the purpose of paying the rent of apatch of land, 
which they looked forrvard to as an asylum for declining old age ; much, however, would 
depend upon the mode tlie poor’s rate was levied and divided. 

2. It would not be advantageous to this neighbourhood to stop the immigration of tlie 
Irish, either immediately or gradually; as public works of magnitude at present chiefly 
depend upon the Irish for doing their labouring work ; and a gradual abolition would have the 
effect of raising wages. 

3. The labouring work of this town and neighbourhood could not be done without Irish 
labourers. The assistance which farmers derive from the Irish, in cutting down and housing 
the harvest, is principally on large fanns, and applies more to the Lothians, the counties of 
Berwick, Roxburgh, and Northumberland, than to this county and neighbourhood, where 
the arable farms are chiefly small or middle sized. 

4. The rate of labourers’ wages has remained stationary for the last twelve years, except 
in 1825, when a temporary rise of 16 per cent, took place. The influx of Irish to Scotland 
has certainly had a tendency to prevent wages from rising for that class of labourers em- 
ployed in making roads and railways, or other out-door works. 



Charles Mackintosh, Esq. 

1. The introduction of compulsory maintenance in Ireland for the aged and impotent, Chas. ^^ckintoth, 
would, in my opinion, materially diminish the immigration of Irish into this district ; because, 

in addition to the temptation of procuring employment and higher wages in this country, the 
facilities afforded by a term of residence under certain restrictions, to becoming chargeable on 
the Scotch poor’s rates, acts as a bounty on the immigration into Scotland of the indigent 
Irish, whilst, as at present, no compulsory maintenance is afforded them in Ireland. 

2. I think it would be disadvantageous for this town and neighbourhood to stop completely 
the immigration of Irish, (were it possible to do so,) because in the various branches of labour 
for which they are well qualified, they tend materially to modify and regulate within reason- 
able limits tire price of labour; at the same tim^ the imposition of some check upon Irish 
immigration into tills district would operate in a salutary manner, in a moral point of view, in 
diminishing the crowd of beggars and dissolute characters, by wliom we are at present infested 
and dreadfully annoyed. 

3. In the most part answered in No. 2 ; but it is difficult to reply categorically as to the 
actual possibility of the harvest being got in without the assistance of Irish labourers, so many 
various contingencies affecting this query. 

4. Answered in No. 2; but, although it is chiefly in the more rude and heavy department 
of industry that the competition of Irish labourers is felt, its influence more or less extends in 
lowering the rate of wages in almost every department of industry. 

5. Answered in No. 1 . The poor’s rates are increased by the immigration of Irish, 



Mr. John Tait. 

1. A compulsory maintenance extended to the aged and impotent in Ireland, on condition 
of their having resided a certain number of years on (he soil, would materially attach them to 
home ; and, although the immigration to this country of the able-bodied Irish labourer-s w'ould 
not considerably diminish, still the prospect of support in old age would induce them to return ; 
under their present circumstances, such of those who immigrate, and meet with encourage- 
ment to settle, send back for all their relations to the most distant degree, including the lame 
and impotent in body and mind, and who are consequently saddled upon, and tend to vitiate 
and impoverish, their fellow labourers and neighbours in this country. 

2. It would certainly, on the above grounds, prove beneficial to this country, were immi- 
gration stopped, though gradually; because occupations from which they have elbowed out 
the Scottish labourers could not be immediately refilled, either in town or country. 

3. Formerly the harvest-work of Scotland and the North of England was chiefly per- 
formed by the Scottish Highlanders, but the facility of late years afforded by the steam navi- 
gation of the Clyde to the Irish, and the comparative speed and cheapness with which the 
Irish labourers can come into the market, have enabled them to keep the field against the 
Highlanders. The latter having accordingly been obliged to follow other occupations, or 
emigrate to America, several years would elapse ere they could return to their old use and 
wont, and sufficiently supply the demand for harvest labour. 

4. That the Irish, by their immigration to this country, have lowered the general rate of 
wages, both in town and country, is too lamentable a fact to be disputed ; and as a proof the 
wages for harvest labour have fallen since the years 1810-12 at least twenty-five percent; in 
the weaving trade, to which they generally push after harvest, in the same period at least 200 
per cent. Other causes, however, must have contributed to the reduction of wages in weaving, 
but in harvest-labour no other cause can be t^signed. 
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Th'' poor’s ratps in this country scarcely deserve the name ; still it requires a three years’ 
residence to be entitled to them, and then half-a-crown a month would he the highest amount 
for any individual. The Irish come in for a considerable share of this provision in town pa- 
rishes, and certainly are not behind in the distribution of public contributions in times of 
extraordinary and general distress. 

Upon the whole, any measures that could be adopted to attach the Irish to the land of 
their birth would be highly beneficial to both countries. 

Liberator Office, London-street, Glasgow, 

27th February, 1834. 



Mr. William Gibson, Kirk Treasurer of Govan Parish. 

] . Decrease it ; because many Irish settle here for three years, knowing that by the ex- 
piry of this period they are domiciled. 

2. To the cotton weavers it would ; because, if the influx of Irish were less considerable, 
Vi rious kinds of out-door labour in summer, &c., would be procurable by weavers, which are 
not now. 

3. Quite easily, as was experienced thirty years ago. 

4. Lowered the rate in mowing grain, digging ground, and serving masons, &c. ; probably 
about a fourth. 

5. Not to any but a trifling extent in the landward part of Govan parish; but, in that 
part of it which forms a large suburb to the city of Glasgow, containing a population of 
26,695 souls, Irish immigration has entailed a grievous burthen ; arising from illegitimate 
children exposed, aged parents unnaturally abandoned to the parish by worthless sons, and 
orphans of improvident parents who have died in poverty. 

In the year 1814, the expenditure of the poor of Govan parish was £265. 19j. 6rf. ; 
whereas for the year prior to the 6th of August last it amounted to £1,620. 14s. lid. Now, 
makincf proper allowance for increase of population, a vast accumulation of burthen will 
lemain attributable, almost exclusively, to Irish immigration, which usually is composed of 
the worst description of the Irish population. I must add, however, another cause of the 
increase of the sums expended on the poor, and that is, the tendency of a legal provision for 
1 he poor to generate hardened feeling, and obstreperous application for aid ; an abuse rarely 
met witli, when the poor are supported from voluntary contributions ; by which our poor, here, 
\vcre maintained previous to the erection of so very great a number of public works, the in- 
troduction of a foreign population, and the depravation of our own consequent thereupon. 
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QUERIES. 

1. At what time did the Ij-ish begin to migrate into Paisley, and its neighbourhood, in 
considerable numbers ? 

2. What was, in general, the occasion of their coming, and did they all come of their 
own accord, or were any sent for by employers of labour ? 

3. Has the population of Paisley received supplies from all parts of Scotland, ineludine- 
both Lowlands and Highlands? 

4. Do the Irish in Paisley, and its neighbourhood, belong almost exclusively to the poorer 
or working classes ? 

5. In what kinds of industry are they chiefly employed ? 

6. Could the manufactures and trade of Paisley have reached their present extent if there 
had been no immigration of Irish into the town ? 

7. Do the Irish in Paisley mix much with the natives, and adopt their habits and 
customs; or do they remain distinct from them, and retain their own peculiarities ? And is 
there any difference in these respects between the Irish who came from Ireland, and their 
children boni in Scotland ? 

8. Do the Irish in Paisley appear, in general, to be improved or deteriorated by their 
change of abode? and what moral effect have they produced on the character of the native 
working population? 

9. Do the Irish in Paisley, in general, marry at an earlier age than the natives ; and do 
they rear larger families ? Do the Irish often intermarry with the natives ? 

10. What means of education are there for the Irish poor in your neighbourhood? 

11. Do the poor Irish in Paisley assist one another much in times of sickness, distress, 
or want of employment ? 

12. ^ Are the Irish, in Paisley, accustomed to live in large numbers in the same house, 
especially in lodging houses ? And what is the general character of their dwellings, as com- 
pared with those of the natives of the same class of life ? 

13. Have the Irish, in Paisley, taken a more prominent part in trades’ unions, combina- 
tions, and other secret societies, than the natives ? 



Answers to the foregoing Queries by Alexander Campbell, Esq., Sheriff Substitute of 
the County of Renfrew. 

To Query 1. I think immigration fiom Ireland to this part of Scotland became constant 
from about tlie year 1800, though not without irregularity in numbers, nor without some in- 
terruptions. 

2. The chief causes are supposed to be the want of employment in Ireland, combined 
with the impulse given to agricultural improvements, in Scotland and England, bv the scarcity 
and high prices of grain in 1800, and by the prosperous condition of our trade and manu- 
factures during the war, and their extension during the latter period of the peace. 

The success of the first comers, in finding regular employment and good wages, soon 
attracted others. There needed no other impulse. 

3. Paisley has received supplies of inhabitants from other parts of Scotland, both High- 
lands and Lowlands, though, generally speaking, not for the same descriptions of employment 
as the supplies from Ireland. 

4. The Irish population of Paisley belongs almost exclusively to the poorer or working 
classes, so far as respects the immigrants themselves. 

Their descendants are generally trained, like the Scots inhabitants, to all the ordinary de- 
scriptions of manufacturing labour ; but there are very few Irish employed in domestic service, 
and very few ai-e permanently fai-m servants in any part of Scotland. 

5. Answered in No. 4. 

6. It is difficult to answer this question. The Highlands of Scotland used to supply 
labourers of the lower class for all sorts of work, but they have been driven out of the labour 
market, in a very great degree, by the Irish, and the surplus from the Highlands is either- 
absorbed by employment of a better description or carried off by emigration. If there had 
been no influx of Irish,perhaps the Highlands might have' supplied the demand which increasing 
manufactures had created. 

7. The Irish are accustomed to associate with each other, and not much with the Scots, and 
for years after coming from Ireland retain their peculiarities. Their children, however, become 
assimilated to the Scots. 

8. When that assimilation takes place, and even before it, there is an evident improvement 
in the external appearance, at least, of the Irish: but the habits which they all retain are 
believed to have had an unfavourable influence upon the Scots with whom they mix. Perhaps 
the increased recklessness concerning the education of the young among the working classes of 
the Scots in manufacturing towns may be regarded as an instance of this. 

9. Early marriage is, unfortunately, common in all dense masses of manufacturing population 
where the labour of both sexes begins at a very eaidy age. I cannot say that the Irish are 
different from others in this respect. 

10. The poorer classes of Roman Catholic Irish in Paisley have a charity school, supported 
alnlost exclusively by the Protestant inhabitants. 

11. I believe the Irish are in general kind to each other in seasons of distress. 

12. The Irish, esjiecially till they have lived a great many years among us, and have got 
their cliildvcn into manufacturing employment, are accustomed to lodge together, crowded in 
small apartments let to them for lodgings at a weekly rent. The general character of 
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such dwellings is, in point of destitution of beds and furniture, of a description wliich no PAISLEY. 

ordinary Scotch workman could endure. 

IS. The Irish do not make themselves conspicuous in trades’ unions and other combi- 
nations in this part of Scotland, that is, not more than their neighbours; and indeed, in the 
course of more than thirty years’ judicial experience, making allowance for occasional excess 
from intoxication, I do not know that there are more crimes ^in proportion} committed by the 
Irish in this country than by the Scots. 



Rev. John Bremncr, Catholic Clei-gyman in Paisley. 

2. The prospect of making a better livelihood; and I am not aware (though 1 may be Htv.JoknBremner. 
mistaken) that they were sent for by employers of labour. 

. 3. I believe it has. I am sure that there are many Highlanders in and about Paisley. 

4. To the labouriug class. 

5. In weaving in cotton mills, in serving masons, farmers, &c. 

6. They could not. 

7. The Irish in Paisley mix with the natives and in a great measure adopt their habits. 

They do not remain distinct from the natives by any peculiarifes known to me, save the 
peculiarities. of idiom and religion. Their children born in Scotland are hardly distinguishable 
from the other natives of the country. It may here be observed, in general, that there is a 
.great resemblance between the habits of the northern Irish and the Scotch. 

8. The change of abode appears to me to produce, very Ireqnently, a bad effect on the 
moral character of the immigrant Irish. As to the second part of the question, the Irish have 
not produced a bad effect. 

9. I am not aware that they either marry earlier or rear larger families than the Scotch. 

10. In Paisley they have a school supported by subscription partly, and partly by the 
•fees of the scholars. Into this school Catholic children only ai-e admitted, and it is a condition 
laid down by the Protestant portion of the subscribers, that no religious instruction of any 
kind, further than the simple reading of the scriptures, be given. In the country, as well as 
in the town, there ai-e Sunday evening schools ; but in the country, on week days, the Irish 
attend the ordinary schools, where that can be done without endangering their faith.' 

11. They do. 

12. They are not accustomed to live in large numbers in the same house. I have not seen 
in Paisley lodging houses capable of containing large numbers. In EdinVmrgii I lla^•e seen 
such lodging houses. They have no practice of sleeping together without distinction of age or 
sex. As to the second part of the question I cannot speak so decidedly. In many instances 
their dwellings are on a par with those of the natives, hut sometimes I have thought that the 
natives were more cleanly. 

13. They have not; indeed few of them have it in their power to do so, with the exception 
of some cotton-spinners, and they are forced to go along with their brethren in trade. 7’here 
exists, I know, a disposition to throw blame on the Irish, as disturbers of the public peace, but 
I can testify, with respect to those in and about Paisley, that they deserve no such character. 

In the above remarks, I confine myself to Roman Cathohe Irish in Paisley and its vicinity. 

There are not a few Irish here professing the Protestant and Presbyterian religions ; of them'^I 
know little. I shall only observe, that, of late, attempts have been made in more quarters than 
one to get up Orange Lodges, balls, processions, &c., attempts which, if persevered in, will, to 
a certainty, occasion disturbance. 

Having been«asked verbally as to a number of Catholic Irish in and about Paisley, I answer, 
that the number, so far as I have been able to judge, is from six to eight thousand, all ages 
and both sexes included. I ground this assertion principally on the number of baptisms, 
which, for a series of years have been, on an average, 250. 



Mr. Thomas Crechton, Master of Paisley Town Hospital. 

Mr. Thomas Auld, Treasurer of Poor’s Fund, Abbey Parish of Paisley. 

_ 1. Although many persons fromireland hadforseveral years preceding 1800 been employed Mr. Y’/io Crerhton. 
m manufacturing establishments, and as labourers in cutting canals, &c., it was shortly after "iAv. Thomas Auld.’ 
that period that they came to Paisley and its suburbs in considerable numbers. 

2. We do not know, particularly, of any of the Irish population being sent for, but suppose 
that scarcity of work at home, and the expectation of better wages, from accounts they had 
received of iiiends or relatives who had already emigrated, were principal inducements. 

3. A gradual increase of population ha.s come from all parts of Scotland. 

4. Yes; they mostly belong to the working classes, for the instances are very rare of any 
of them rising to a higher grade in society. 

5. They are chiefly employed as labourers in erecting buildings, deepening rivers, cutting 

canals, &c., but many of them are employed in cotton mills ; and a considerable number are 
engaged in hawking about the town stone ware, fish, fiuit, &c. &c., and some in belter 
circumstances keep shop as brokers. * 

6. It is rather difficult to give a precise answer to this Query, as diflerent opinions prevail 
on the subject. During times of very brisk trade, workmen in various departments of labour 
and manufacture come into demand, and, when tiiis is the case, hands from every quarter find 
employment. 

R 2 
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PAISLEY. 7. The Irish do not mix much with the natives, and <lo not generally adopt their habits 
Mr Tho Creckton customs; and, a great proportion of them being Roman Catholic, they keep much by 
Ms* Thotnas Auld ' themselves and still retain a great degree of peculiarity, both in regard to national customs 
and religious habits. Their children born in Scotland assimilate, in some degree, to the 
opinions and habits of the natives ; but it must be in a second or third generation before this 
assimilation will appear in any very marked or decided manner. 

8. After a considerable time's residence we have known individuals improved both in their 
external appearance and in point of moral behaviour ; but in general they continue improvi- 
dent and very poor, and, although they have not much social intercourse with the native 
working population, yet the moral effect of their example on that class, is, according to 
general opinion, very unfavourable, as a great portion of them are profane in speech, and 
riotous and licentious In their habits. 

9. It is the custom of the operative population in Paisley to marry at an early age ; and 
in this respect there is not a great deal of difference between the natives and the Irish ; nor 
should we suppose that there is any marked difference in the number of families reared by 
both. Tlie Irish do sometimes, but not very often, intermarry with the natives, but these 
marriages seldom turn out very favourable. It is our females who in most cases marry the 
natives of Ireland, and many of these are deserted by their husbands and left with families in 
very poor circumstances ; and it very frequently happens that unfortunate females, unmarried, 
are seduced by the Irish, and the public burthened with the maintenance of their illegitimate 
children. 

10. Tliere are not very ample means afforded for the education of the Irish poor, as there 
is only one endowed school where children can be taught gratis. There is, indeed, one school 
for Roman Catholics, however, where their children can be taught at a very low rate of 
w-figes, and there is a sessional school connected with the Established Church, also at a low- 
rate, where children of whatever religious denomination can receive very cheap education. 

1 1 . We have no doubt that the poor Irish possess humane and affectionate feelings towards 
one another, and give mutual assistance in the time of sickness and when labouring under 
scarcity of employment : they are more prompt and forward in their applications to the parish 
funds for relief than the general body of the native population. 

12. The houses occupied by the Irish are generally of the worst kind and very poorly 
fui-nishcd, and their beds, commonly far inferior in point of comfort to those of the natives, 
and many of them keeping lodging houses, are greatly crowded, and the accommodation traly 
wretched, being in back buildings and in damp situations : during times of prevalent disease 
in the town, the police has frequently been called to interfere, both to get these lodging houses 
cleaned and thinned of their population. 

13. We have not reason to believe, from any thing we know of the matter, that in Paisley 
the Irish have been particularly distinguished in this way. The natives, being more accus- 
tomed to details of business in organizing matters, appointing committees, &c., have hitherto 
taken a more prominent part in business of this kind than the Irish, and generally take 
the lead. 

N. B. As the poor in the Burgh and Abbey Parish are much of a similar description, we 
beg leave to subjoin this Note : 

Tlici-e are in the Towm's Hospital of Paisley 156 inmates, of whom 23 are natives of 
Ireland, and of 329 regular w'eekly out-pensioners, 59 are Irish. Besides these, there are a 
great number of poor Irish wlio receive occasional assistance from the overseers in the different 
districts of the town. In Abbey parish, containing the populous suburbs, there are not less 
than 100 Irish receiving assistance, and in both these and in the burgh the greater part of the 
poor Irish are, at the time of their death, furnished with coffins and graves at the public 
expense. 



John Orr, Esq., Spinner, of Paisley. 

John Orr, Esq. j employ, in my spinning mill, 279 hands, of whom 199 are Irish, 79 Scotch, and one 
is English. I employed Irish from the very beginning of the mill in 1810; they were 
the only people that asked for employment. At that time we could not have got other hands ; 
the native people had an objection to work in cotton mills, and other work was so plenty that 
they did not require it. Those who apply for work in the cotton mills are still chiefly Irish. 
Generally in the neighbourhood the great majority of the hands in the cotton mills are Irish. 
There were many turn-outs among the hands in the cotton mills, from 1818 down to 1828 
or 1829. The Scotch now are just as keen in combinations as the Irish. I built a large dwel- 
ling-house for part of the hands in my mill, which is almost exclusively inhabited by Irish; 
out of thirty-five families, there are only three Scotch : generally speaking, the Scotch are, 
in my opinion, more easily managed than the Irish, but the Irish are equally good workmen, 
if not superior ; the spinning trade seems, in some manner, adapted to them ; they are hard- 
working and industrious. It would, in the early stages of the business, have decidedly inter- 
fered with the prosperity of the manufacture, if the Irish had not come here ; we could not 
have got on without them. 
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Persons employed in Mr. Orr's Mill, at Paisley, 1 3th March, 1834. 

Irish in the work employed . . . . 199 

Scotch „ „ .... 79 

English „ „ .... 1 

279 persons employed. 



Weekly 

Spinners, as nearly as possible 
Piecers (out-side) big hands 
Piecers (inside) small hands 
Carding room hands 
Master carders, overseers, &c. 
Mechanics . . 



Wages : — 

2U. per Week. 
. . . 6s. „ 

. . . 3s. „ 

. . . ” 6s. „ 

17j. to 20s. and one 21s. ,, 

. 18s. to 20s. „ 



PAISLEY. 
John Orr, £aq. 



Mr. James Coats, of Paisley. 

I have employed 150 hands at my sewing cotton-thread mill in Paisley, of whom about a Mr. James Coats. 
fourth are Irish. I have found the Irish hands more easy to manage, and more fond to please, 
than the natives, and equally industrious and well-behaved in the mill. No preference was 
given to the one more than to the other, as I found the one fully as efficient as the other. 



Alexander Carlile, Esq., Cotton-thread Spinner, of Paisley. 

Before the Irish immigrated to Scotland, in considerable numbers, our common labourers Alexander Cca-lile, 
were chiefly Highlanders ; they were a very respectable body of men, and frequently rea- Esq. 

lized a little money. Just as the Irish flowed in upon us (which they began to do about 
thirty years ago) the Highlanders, in smaller numbers, came from the mountains. The Irish 
checked their immigration to this district, partly by underbidding them, but chiefly by their 
proving more active labourei-s, and more pliant in the hands of their employers. 

The Irish in Paisley almost uniformly belong to the poorer classes ; I only remember 
one Irish shopkeeper : there may be a few more. They are employed in the more disa- 
greeable and lower descriptions of labour ; the employment in the cotton mills is consi- 
dered of this class. Most natives of Paisley would, I believe, sooner earn 12.?. a-week at 
weaving with their own looms, having the command of their own time, and tiieir inge- 
nuity e.xercised in their own profession, than work in a cotton factory for 20s. or 25s. per 
week : our weavers, however destitute, seldom think of applying for employment in cotton 
factories. A cotton spinner does not hold the same rank in society as a fancy u'caver ; 
the cotton spinners in 'Paisley and its neighbourhood are, in general, a dissipated set of 
men. I heard a master spinner say that it ivas his conviction that a half of all their earn- 
ings was expended in whiskey. I believe that nearly the pme might be said of the tradesmen 
or artisans employed in cotton factories. The moral condition of the Paisley fancy weavers 
has been raised in the last forty years, since they have worked in their own houses, instead 
of being collected together in weaving factories; few of the Irish become fancy weavers. 

It is considered that, in the villages around, the fancy weavers are more uniformly respect- 
able than those in the town. There is a regular gradation of w'ork in this town for girls; 
the highest class of work, in their estimation, is sewing or fringing shawls in warehouses, or 
in their own private huuses ; these average somewhat more than l.v. per day. The next class 
of employment is in the thread works; the cotton thread works are greatly preferred by the 
natives of Paisley to cotton mills ; the girls in the cotton mills are chiefly Irish : there are few 
Irish among the sewing girls, or in thread works. The domestic servants in Paisley are 
almost all Scotch girls ; some are Highlanders ; and a great proportion are natives of the town, 
and of the neighbouring villages. It is my most decided opinion, that our manufactures 
never would have extended so rapidly if we had not had large importations of Irish families ; 
for the work of this town requires women and children, as well as men. Sufficient hands for 
the manufacture of this neighbourhood could not have been procured from Scotland ; there is no 
large unemployed population in the Lowlands, and the Highlands are loo thinly peopled to have 
supplied a sufficient number for their very rapid increase : without the Irish a sufficient popu- 
lation would never have been found for all the manufactures of this district, unless we had im- 
ported hands from the Continent, or other foreign quarters. I doubt whether the Factory 
Act could be brought into operation in this part of the country without a fresh supply of Irish 
children, as all the children in this place are already fully employed. 

In all their occupations which are easily acquired, the Irish have pressed heavily on the 
natives ; but they have not at all affected those of a fancy nature, though we certainly have 
occasionally, from stagnation of trade, an over population of fancy weavers, and of tradesmen 
in the different arts; yet, in general, we by no means find our operatives too numerous, and 
occasionally, as at this moment, (March, 1834,) we find them less numerous than we could 
nish. There is a very decided lack of fancy weavers at this moment in this district. It is 
most likely only the supply of population fi'om Ireland which has enabled us to meet the 
competition of the continental manufacturers. 

At one time, the Scotch kept themselves aloof from the Irish part of the population, and 
still do not readily associate with that part of it which may have recently come from Ireland. 

The habits of the Irish are so different from those of the Scotch, that it takes a considerable 
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time before they are domesticated among ns. Their children assimilate much more readily 
. to our Scotch population. They talk a mixture of Irish and Scotch, Scotch words with an 
’ Irish accent. The Irish in Paisley and its neighbourhood are a more respectable body than 
they were about twenty years ago ; at first it was mere adventurers who came over, who were 
perhaps, not very respectable in their own country ; another cause of their improvement is the 
erection about 20 years ago of a Catholic chapel, in this district, and the appointment of a 
clergyman to attend to their spiritual \vants. 

The Irish have probably lowered the average morality of the native working population to 
a considerable extent; but perhaps the chief cause of the deterioration is the employment 
of children from an early age as draw boys. It is a great disadvantage, in a moral point of 
view, to the Irish amongst us, that they are living in a foreign country, and so are not under 
those moral checks which are in reciprocal operation among the natives of every locality. Even 
Scotchmen are often deteriorated in removing to foreign countries. 

^ Nothing is more mischievous than to give to any person wages beyond his degree of 
civilization. Give an increase of wages to a respectable weaver, and he will multiply his 
comforts, and live in a more decent manner : give a less cultivated man a considerable in- 
crease, and you, almost to a certainty, morally degrade him. This is particularly the case 
when the increase takes place suddenly ; it is spent in mere animal enjoyment. This is par- 
ticularly seen among the Irish, but also among the Scotch of the lower grades. There is a 
complete proof of this in the comparative states of the Irish employed in common labour, and 
those employed in cotton factories. Those employed in common labour, who can seldom 
earn above 9^. a-week, are, in general, steady and industrious ; whilst those employed in 
cotton factories, who can earn from 20s. to 30 j. a-week, are a comparatively degraded class; 
spending the quarter part of their high earnings in gross animal indulgences. Scarcely one 
of these cotton spinners lives in the slightest degree of comfort ; his house is ill-furnished, and 
himself and family ill-clothed. 

The Irish frequently intermarry with the natives here. The means of education for the 
Irish poor are miserably defective. I’he poor assist each other much in times of sickness and 
distress, but I doubt much if the Irish bear their full share in such contributions. Their 
dwellings are seldom or never so comfortable as those of the natives. 

Sudden vicissitudes in their circumstances, %vhother of a prosperous or adverse nature, are 
the ruin of our population. The Irish emigrations tend to prevent such vicissitudes. When 
hands are wanted, the Irish readily obey the call, for even the distant chance of work here is 
worth the small labour and expense of a trip across the channel ; and in times of depression 
they retire, and so relieve our suffering population. We thus enjoy in their turn all the advan- 
tage of an immigrating and emigrating population. 

Petty offences among us are committed chiefly by natives of Scotland; but the chief share 
of atrocious crimes falls to the Irish. 



Account of the Persons employed in Messrs. Hai'vey, Brand, and Go's. Silk Mill, at Paislev 
in March, 1834. 







Scotch. 


English. 




e Income 


Swift-winders 


35 


7S 


3 


3s. 


Od. 


Re-winders 


31 


21 


1 


4s. 


2d. 


Twining and throwing .... 


11 


68 


3 


7s. 


Id. 


Total 


77 


167 


7 







Daniel McKinlay, M.D. 

When the cholera prevailed here extensively in 1832 I attended many of the Irish cases, 
and visited the patients at their own houses. I do not think that the cholera prevailed more 
among the Irish than the Scotch, in proportion to their numbers in the population, and,w'hen 
it returned in 1833, comparatively few Irish u-ere seized by it. I'he dwellings of the Irish are 
veiy poor, very deficient in furniture, in general very dirty: they live in large numbei'S in the 
same house, and generally in low situations and mostly in decayed houses. The dwellings of 
the Scotch of the lowest class are equally destitute of funiiture, and not much cleaner ; but not so 
many live in the same house. The lowest of the Scotch are, in the comfort of their dwellings, 
about on a level with the average of the Irish, except that they never congregate together in such 
large numbers. Of those that earn the same wages, the Insh live chiefly on potatoes, and the 
ofials of some animal food, as pig-heads ; while the Scotch are more in the habit of depending 
on oatmeal. Many of the Irish take merely two meals a day of potatoes, even people who could 
afford to- live much better. The Irish do not reside in any particular part of the town ; but in 
various parts there are particular closes almost solely inhabited by them. Others of them are 
scattered over the town, who are of rather a superior class. Th(j Irish are much more in the 
habit of eating more expensive food on the Sabbath than the Scotch. I do not think, take 
tliem on the average, they are more intemperate than the same class of Scotchmen. I act as 
surgeon to the police office, and do not find that there are more Irish than Scotch in propor- 
tion to the population taken up by the police. 
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Mr. William Murtrie, Superintendent of the Police of the Borough of Paisley. PAISLEY. 

The borough police consists of fourteen night watchmen, two night officers, and four day Ur, Wm. Murtrie. 
officers, to a population of about 31,G00. All the persons apprehended in the boroiigli under 
the Police Act are brought before me; amongst the drunk and disorderlies there are, in my 
opinion, more Scotch in proportion to the population, than Irish : the w'eavcrs are a very 
drunken class of persons, and they are chiefly Scotch. Of the petty thefts more are committed 
by Irish than Scotch, in proportion to the population. Some Irish I'amilies are nearly all 
addicted to thieving, children as well as parents. There is more begging among the Irish 
than the Scotch, especially among the children ; the parents send them out begging. We 
have detected tivo or three cases of Irish persons hawking brandy in bottles, which had been 
made from coarse whiskey by colouring. A great number of the hawkers, particularly of 
earthenware, are Irish: some eases have occurred, where Irish hawkei-s have exchanc^ed their 
wares for shawls embezzled by the serving girls. The Irish live promiscuously all over the 
town ; there are, however, some quarters where they are more dense than others, and in these 
places there are not unfrequeiitly drunken vows. The police have never had any difficulty in 
suppressing disturbances in the streets, except the cholera riot, in which the Irish did not take 
a more prominent part than the natives. 



Amount of Prisoners in the Renfrewshire Bridewell, at Paisley, 12th March, 1834. 

,, , Scotch. Irish. Englisli. 

Males 17 . . 10 . . 1 

Females .. . . , . .6..3..0 

Can reexl . . . . . 21 . . 9 . . 1 

Cannot . . . . . .2..4..0 

Of the above number, twenty-four have been committed since the 1st January, 1834, and 
hirteen previous to that period. The different periods of confinement stand as imdpi'nontk 



County Buildings, 12th March, 1834. 



2 committed for 


18 months. 


1 


14 „ 


2 


12 „ 


1 


9 „ 


6 


6 „ 


1 


5 » 


IS 


60 days. 


6 i, 

37 

rch, 1834. 


30 „ 

(Signed) 



James Mitchell, 
Keeper of Bridewell. 



QUERIES. 

1. Would the introduction of a compulsory maintenance in Ireland for the aged and impo- 
tent dimmish or increase the immigration of the Irish into the part of Great Britain in which 
you reside ? and on what grounds do you form your opinion ? 

.2. Would it he advantageous to the town and neighbourhood in which you reside if the 
Irish immigration could be completely stopped, either immediately or gradually ? and on 
what grounds ? j r, j 

3. Could the work of the town be done, or could the harvest in the country be got in with- 
out Irish labourers. ^ ° ’ 

4. Has the Irish competition either lowered the general rate of wattes in your town and 

neighbourhood, or prevented it from rising? and, if so, in what departments of industry, and to 
what extent? ^ 

5. Has the Irish immigration increased the amount -of the poor's rates in your town and 
neighbourhood? 



Answers to Queries from Paisley. 

Alexander Campbell, Esq,, Sheriff Substitute of the county of Renfrew. 

1. I rather think that the effect of such a compulsory maintenance for the ao-ed and impo- 
tent poor m Ireland would be to diminish the immigration of Irish into Scotland ; because 
whole lamihes, including the very young and the very old, used to come over, (in a state of 
poverty,) which might not hive been .the case, if the able and enterprising could have left 
them behind sure of their being maintained out of 1 he poor’s rates. 

2- To Paisley and its neighbourhood I imagine that the influx of Irish might cease 
without any embarrassment to the manufacturing interest. At present (beincr a season of 
tolerably good employment, compared with several years past) our population is folly ade- 
quate to all the demand ; and the progress made in superseding human labour by machinery 
promises to dimmish tlie demand, and to lower the wages of course. In a season of adverse 
trade the distress of the working classes must be aggravated by a continued influx of Irish. 



Alex. Camphell, 

Bill. 
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As to agricultural employment, the prospect of continuing even the present demand seems 
very unfavourable. 

3. If harvest-time be excepted, the present population of Paisley, and Scotland in 
general, is understood to be fully adequate to all the work that is required : and even as to 
harvest, if fewer labourers were to come from Ireland, we should have more Scotch Highlanders 
applying for harvest-work. 

4. It seems probable that the rate of wages in Paisley and its neighbourhood, has been de- 
pressed by Irish competition, for work connected with cotton spinning, and weaving of 
silk, cotton, and w;oollen, as well as for ordinary out-door labour; but it is difficult even to 
guess at the extent of depreciation. 

5. It is believed that the poor’s rates of Paisley and its neighbourhood must have been in- 
creased with Irish immigration. It is to be kept in view that, in Scotland, three years’ residence 
without receiving charitable aid, is of itself, and without any other qualification, sufficient to 
constitute a legal settlement in any parish, and that equally for Irish as for Scotch people. 



Alexander Carlile, Esq. 

1. A compulsory maintenance for the aged and impotent poor in Ireland would not, 
certainly, increase the immigrations of the Irish into this part of Great Britain, neither do I 
think that it would dimmish them. It is not the aged and impotent Irish, but the young and 
vigorous that, for the most part, settle among us, and as these, in visiting this country, are influ- 
enced mainly, I conceive, hy the desire of securing foB- themselves, or their children, the great 
and immediate blessing of regular employment, and little, if at all, by the distant prospect of 
obtaining, when aged and infirm, parish relief, so I do not think that they would be the less 
actuated by the more powerful of these motives, though the lesser were neutralized by a pros- 
pect of parochial aid being held out to them at home. It should be taken into account that 
the poor and ignorant, wherever found, are greatly insensible to prospects of remote advan- 
tages. The degree of their incapacity to appi'eciate either prospective good or evil, can be fully 
known, I conceive, only to nBajiufactiirers or others, who may, like them, have constant occa- 
sion to study their feelings and intei-ests. 

‘2. It would, I think, be most detrimental to this town and neighbourhood, were the Irish 
immigrations stopped or even seriously interfered with, either immediately or gradually. 
Ireland is our market for labour, the supplies from which are regulated on the same principles 
which regulate the supplies of arliclc.s of consumption and commei-ce. This has been particularly 
the case since steam navigation formed tlie medium of communication betwixt the two countries, 
seeing that it affords peculiar facilities for readily answering every call made by us for addi- 
tional hands, and also for carrying back whatever may be redundant in the supplies afforded. 
The boundless coal fields beneath us, and the boundless mines of labour, so to speak, existing 
for us in Ireland, form, together, one of the great secrets of the almost unparalleled prosperity 
of this part of Scotland. We are in the rare predicament of being able to obtain any required 
increase of our working population, without being obliged to pay the usual high penalties for 
creating such increased supplies, viz., increased wages, loss of time, and valuable commercial 
opportunities. Our wants and supplies being thus nearly coincident, as to time, one of the 
chief causes of being occasionally obliged to foi'ego valuable commercial openings does not 
exist with us. 

3. The work of the town could not be done, far less could the harvest in the country be 
got in, without assistance from foreign quarters, and Ireland alone is able to afford the 
amount of assistance required. The large pei'iodical immigrations of the Irish into this 
country, at the harvest season, prove an incalculable advantage to our farmers, by enabling 
them to get the harvest both cheaply and speedily cut down. No class of labourei’s here are 
much interfered with by such immigrations, whilst they enable ihe farmer to improve to the 
utmost every favourable moment for prosecuting the labours of harvest, a circumstance of 
vast importance in this variable and uncei'tain climate. 

4. The Irish competition has doubtless prevented wages ffom rising in certain departments 
of labour, but we are not sure that if has lowered them. Woik is as well paid now as before 
the Irish immigration. As the demand for labour has long been rapidly increasing here, 
wages must have advanced with a corresponding rapidity had our wants, in this respect, not 
been always seasonably supplied li'om h'eland. 

5. The Ii-ish immigrations have certainly increased the amount of our poor’s rates, but they 
have done so, chiefly, by inci'easing the number of our employed poor. It was needful to 
iinpoi't laboiii-, and, from whatever quarter it might have come, a i-ise in our poor’s rates would 
have been the consequence; but I do not see that the circumstance of these supplies having 
come from Ireland, has raised our poor’s rates moi'e than they would have risen had the 
supplies come from other quarters. It is true that the Irish are improvident, but then they 
can live as paupers upon le.ss than cither Scottish or English poor. I should suspect that our 
poor’s rates have not increased in pioj ortion to the increased amount of labour done in this 
town, and this, no doubt, in part, from the checks against unnecessary pauperism being much 
more rigid than formerly. 



Rev. John Bremner. 

1, It would diminish the immigration of the aged and impotent, because the aged and 
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impotent would not leave their own countiy had they anything like a proper maintenance at 
home, for the Irish are particularly fond of country. 

2. I do not think that it would be so to any extent, because at the present time, and since I 
have been in Paisley, (four years,) the immigration has been on a very moderate scale 
indeed. 

3. Supposing the Irish now in Paisley to remain, the work could be done, I presume. 
As to the country, whether as to harvest or other operations, I am not qualified to speak. 

4. Neither the one nor the other, if it be not in the very lowest departments of labour, viz., 
the mason’s labourer, &c., and even in such departments I am not prepared to speak decidedly. 

5. Possibly. Yet I can state that, while, the Irish do sometimes get relief, they are much 
more frequently refused it. 



Harvey, Brand, and Co., Paisley. 

1 . It is our opinion, that poor laws in Ireland would oblige landed proprietors to look more 
carefully after the population on their estates, tend to introduce better habits of industry, cheek 
imprudent marriages, make the population more comfortable and averse to leave their homes, 
and, therefore, there would be less emigration. 

■ 2. A great portion of the working class in this neighbourhood is from Ireland; wages, in 
consequence, have been lowered. A continued supply of labourers from Ireland will press 
and keep down wages here. This may be of advantage to manufacturers and others, but 
must operate against our native labouring population. . 

We can see no disadvantage in wages being equalized over the empire, but the contrary 
wherever high wages can be given, labourers will resort to that quarter in spite of poor laws 
and local circumstances. 

3. The remarks to Query 2 answer this. 

4. No doubt of it; and in all departments of industry, but chiefly as labourers and weavers, 
and to an extent of from 20 to 30 per cent, at least. 

5. Very much : the majority of paupers being native Irish, or their descendants. 



Mr. James Pollock, Paisley. 

1 . The introduction of a compulsory maintenance for the aged and impotent poor in Irel ind, 
would, in my opinion, diminish the immigration of the Irish into the West of Scotland, as 
many Irish families immigrate into this quarter apparently to procure a maintenance for the 
parents from the labour of their children; and these families frequently undergo considerable 
privations, and show much anxiety to secure a parochial claim to the small pittances given to 
the aged poor, by establishing themselves for three years as industrial residents. 

2. I think that an immediate stop to Irish immigration into this town would not be hurtful, 
and that a gradual decrease would be most beneficial to the best interests of this town and 
neighbourhood. They already form too large a part of the worst educated and most turbu- 
lent part of our population ; and, with a very few valuable exceptions, they add neither to the 
peace nor respectability of the community. 

3. The work of this town requires no addition to our Irish population. I am not compe- 
tent to reply to the query regarding harvest work, but I presume that, as the steamers at that 
season bring passengers from Belfast to Greenock at sixpence or a shilling each, there would 
be a temporary immigration for harvest work, and a corresponding emigration at its conclu- 
sion, as was in former times from the Highlands of Scotland. 

4. I believe that Irish competition has greatly lowered the wages of hand-loom weavers of 
plain work. I am unable to answer this query further. 

6. It has increased them very considerably. 



Mr. Robert Farquliarson, Paisley. 

1. It would diminish in a small degree the immigration, by keeping in Ireland the aged, 
who frequently come here, particularly those who have families to work for them — ^(those n ho 
live on their families’ earnings come here.) 

2. It would not; because I think we could not do without the Irish labourers, although we 
eould without so many. 

3. No ; and as to the harvest it could not be so safely cared for, as it could not be cut do\\'ii 
in the same time. 

4. It has prevented labourers’ wages from rising; the extent I cannot determine. 

5. It has very considerably. 

In addition to No. 2. I have no doubt but what the numbers of Irish who have come into 
this country have been the cause of emigration from the Highlands of Scotland ; the Irish 
doing the work they had been accustomed to do. We could here do with the number we have 
for some time. 



John Orr, Esq. 

1. It would to a certain extent diminish the Irish immigration, as I suppose ihe most of 
App. G. - S 
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the Irish would prefer living in the country that gave them birth, and where most of their re- 
latives may be supposed to reside. 

2. I should think it would be advantageous if partially stopped, the supply to my certain 
knowledge exceeding the demand, and I know many labourers that cannot find regular em- 
ployment, and would starve if it were not that their families assist them, and are tlieir main 
support. 

3. Master masons, farmers, and others, are better qualified to answer this question. 

4. It must have had some effect, but to w'hat extent I cannot say; upon a number of trades 
it has had no effect. I should suppose labourers’ wages more affected than any other. 

5. I believe it has ; but the overseers of the poor can furnish satisfactory evidence as to this 
qtiery. 



Mr. Thomas Crechton and Mr. Thomas Auld, Paisley. 

1. Poor laws for Ireland, we are of opinion, would certainly decrease the immigration, for 
this reason, that we know cases of poor Irish who actually speculate upon the chance of get- 
ting Ij. or Is. Qd. when old or diseased. 

2. We think that gradually stopping the immigration would be advantageous for this reason, 
that the native population would, in all likeliliood, be able to supply their places. 

3. We are at a loss to answer this question. 

4. The Irish immigi'ation has certainly had the effect of lowering and keeping down the 
rate of wages, especally among labourers. 

5. We consider that the Irish immigration has materially increased the poor’s rates in this 
town and neighbourhood. 



STATE OF THE IRISH POOR IN GREENOCK. 



Itoman Catholic Baptisms in Greenock and Port Glasgou:.- 

Year. Baptisms. 

1831 160 

1832 193 

1833 174 

The following is extracted from the Register of Catholic Marriages in Greenock for 1832-3, 
and two months of 1834. 

Out of 42 marriages, 13 were between Irish and natives of Scotland, many of whom 
appeared from their names to be of Irish parents; one was between Irish and English, and 
one between Irish and a native of Guernsey. The‘counties where the Irish were stated to he 
horn were as follows : 




The Number of Paupers on the Poor’s Roll op the East Parish of Greenock, in 
THE Year 1833. 





Scotch. 


I.ish, 


English. 


Foreigneia. 


Total 

Number. 


Sums paid to Regular 
and Occasional Poor. 


Total Sum 
Paid. 


Regular Poor 


OS 


16 


2 


1 


117 


£. s. d. 

269 10 0 j 


£. B. d. 


OccasionalPoor. . . . 










135 j 


20 11 6 i 














252 




290 1 6 



N.B. The occasional poor are paid by precepts from the eiders ; it is therefore difficult to 
state what country they belong to, but may safely calculate on one-sixth being Irish. 
Greenock, 30th April, 1834. D. Macewen, Treasurer. 
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In the year 1833 
Scottish . 

Irish 

English . 



Pav-pers in the New Parish, Oremock. 



383 

32 

1 



Assisted by elders’ precepts, Scottish, Irish, 
and Engli.sh ..... 
Assisted at New Year’s Day, and at two 
communions ..... 
Paid for clothing orphans 
Paid for interring paupers 



416, who received 
416 

452 „ 

166 



d. 

■. 16 6 



GREENOCK. 



87 16 
41 2 



£1,154 2 14 



John Gumming, 

Kirk Treasurer. 



Statement of the Number of Poor supplied from the Funds of the Old Parish of Greenock, 
divring the Year 1833. 

On the monthly regular roll, of Scotch ..... 452 

„ Irish ..... 16 

» English ..... 6 



Total on the monthly regular roll 
Occasional poor paid by precept, of Scotch 
„ Irish 

„ English 

Amount of occasional poor paid by precept 



537 

26 

8 



474 



Total number of paupers supplied from the funds of the Old 

Parish during the year 1833 ..... 1,045 

Amount of cash paid to them from 1st January till 31st December, 1833, £1,184. 13^. Ad. 

John Munro, 

Kirlc Treasurer. 



Rev. William Gordon, Resident Priest of Greenock and Port Glasgow. 

I calculate the number of my congregation in Greenock at about 4,000, of whom all i^'ithin Rev. Wilt. Gordon. 
about fifty are Irish. I judge only irom the number of baptisms, which was 174 in 1833. 

In this number are included the baptisms of Port Glasgow,, the Catholic population of which 
I ascertained, by a census taken within the last two months, to be 369 souls, all Irish, as far 
as I am aware. All the Catholics in Greenock who are not Irish are Highlanders. The 
Irish in this town belong almost exclusively to the working classes ; there are a few small 
shopkeepers, some cloth merchants, some brokers, and some provision sellers. Many of 
them are also hawkers ; but these do not stay constantly in Greenock ; the rest are labouring 
men, many of whom work at the quays, loading and unloading vessels : others are engaged 
by the farmers in the neighbourhood in their improvements in agriculture ; a good many 
work as ship carpenters ; a great many are engaged in the sugar manufactories ; some in the 
foundries. The Irish are treated in this towm with a kind of exclusive policy, principally by 
the lower classes : I do not think there is that feeling among the higher classes ; tlie lower 
classes consider them as a distinct class of persons. - The religious prejudice may probably 
also contribute something; this is now fast wearing away. 

The Irish in Greenock retain their custom of waking the dead : that custom prevailed 
among the Scotch in Banffshire within my recollection. The Orangemen and Catholics retain 
a kind of enmity towards one another ; but I have not observed it lead to any overt acts ; nor 
have I met with any trace of.pi-ovincial hostility among the Irish. There is a kind of advance 
to an assimilation of feeling with the Scotch in the children of the Irish born in this country, 
which I attribute mainly to their education. The children chiefly learn the idiom of the tow n 
where they are born. There are many Irish who can speak the Erse, but few who cannot 
speak English. We have a school of our own, where we educate the children of our own con- 
gregation ; the attendance is about 120 a-day. Many of them, on account of the poverty of 
their parents, are forced to work during the day ; and for tliese there is an evening school. 

Many of the Irish who come here au'e improved by the instruction and attention of ttieir pas- 
tors ; but any improvement that takes place in them is not owing to their association ivith the 
Scotch in their own rank. I have not observed any deterioration of character in any part of 
my congregation. 

I should think that the Irish are inclined to marry at an earlier age than the natives ; they 
generally mai'jy among one another, on account of the difference of religion. 

The Irish in this town certainly have the will to assist one another in times of distress or 
sickness, as far as their abilities will permit them. They often harbour friends, relations, and 

S2 
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neighliours when they first come from Ireland, before they can get work. They sometimes 
invite over their own relations if they be destitute at home ; generally the young come first., 
and, if they succeed, they send for the other members of their families, chiefly their parents, in 
order to support them. There is a great deal of family affection amongst them; making 
allowance for their poverty, they appear to me to pay every attention to their children. 

In general they do not live in larger numbei's in the same house than the Scotch in the 
same low rank. Their dwellings here are just on a par with chose of the natives of the same 
class. During my residence at Greenock, the Irish have shown no disposition to disturbance 
or riot ; nor have they taken a more prominent part in trades’ unions, or combinations of any 
kind, than the Scotch. 



Mr. John Robb, Builder, of Greenock. 

Last season I had 80 persons in my employ, of whom about 60 were masons, and 20 
labourers. Nearly all the masons in Gi'eenock are Scotch; perhaps one-fifteenth may be 
Irish, and they are not good in the hewing department, not having learned it. All the 
masons’ labourers are Irish without exception, as far as I am aware, and among the farming 
labourers probably a half. I have been in business since 1819, and there has scarcely been 
a Scotch mason’s labourer in the town since that time. 

The Irish are industrious and hardworking, and in general they are good labourers. They 
are quite the reverse of drunken during their working hours. In most cases, they are very 
poor. A mason’s labourer in Greenock has in general 10s. a-week in winter, and 12.s. during 
the rest of the year. They are paid by the day in this town, and sometimes they lose a 
day or two on account of the uncertainty of getting the materials. If it were not for the Irish, 
masons’ labourers could not be got at the present wages. Men might be got from the High- 
lands ; but I suspect that the Highlandmen would not like to work at the same rate of wages. 
In ordinary times, there are about 50 or 60 masons’ labourers employed in this town ; there 
are also from 40 to 50 labourers employed in quarrying stone for building, who are also 
Irish. 

As far as I can ascertain, from 300 to 350 persons are employed here on the quays in 
loading and unloading vessels, about 150 of whom are Scotch, chiefly Highlanders ; the rest 
are Irish. There are three different grades of these persons: — 1st. The lumpers, who get 
-about 2s. 6d. a-day ; 2d. The men who work under these, and receive about 2s. 2d . ; and M. 
The coalheavers, who receive the same wages, but half of their time will be idle. The others 
are pretty regularly employed. 



Thomas Fairrie, Esq., of Greenock. 

I employ in my sugar works about 70 persons, of whom 60 are Irish. Some of these 
hold the highest and most trusty situations in my works. The natives of the town do not like 
this work, chiefly on account of the heat, and, as it requires no apprenticeship, it is not consi- 
dered as a trade, and the Scotch prefer bringing up their children to trades. The men working 
in the sugar houses required to be admitted into the trades’ union of the town, but were re- 
fused. We have opportunities of selecting the men employed in our works, and the Irish are 
more serviceable to our purpose and more manageable than the Scotch. They are equally 
well-behaved, and stay as long with us. We believe we give higher wages than most of the 
other sugar houses in the town ; we also take more pains to advance the Irish to the better 
situations, instead of getting Germans. Generally I have observed, that the Irish are very 
bad, or very good, our out-door employments about the works, as carters, coopers, &c. 
are Scotch : of whom we have about ten or twelve. 

The Irish employed by me are, in general, sober ; but their wives are noted drunkards : if 
they could keep their wives from drinking, they would be able to save money. Frequently 
they go back to Ireland for a year to enjoy themselves on the money they have saved, and then 
come back at the end of the time. If it were not for the Irish we should be obliged to import 
Germans, as is done in London ; the Scotch will not work in sugar houses ; the heat drives 
them away in the first fortnight If it were not for the Irish, we should be forced to give »ip 
trade, and the same applies to every sugar house in town : this is a well known fact. Germans 
would be our only resource, and we could not readily get them ; Highlanders would not do the 
u’ork. There are about 400 men in the sugar houses in this town when fully employed, of 
whom not less than 350 are Irish. 



Persons employed in Mr. Fairrie’s Sugar Works at Greenock. 



Amount of Earnings per Week. 


Scotch. 


Iritih. 


Germans. 


From 16^. to 22s. 


. 0 


13 


3 


From 13s. to 15s. 


. 2 


45 


0 


Boys from 6s. to 8s; 


. 3 


4 


0 


Total 


5 


62 


3 



They receive these wages equally on holidays and during sickness, and they have no tools 
to provide like carpenters, &c. 



Charles Scott, Esq. 

Tn my shipbuilding yard, I employ from 50 to 60 Irish, principally as labourers and 
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hammerraen in the smithy. The wages of both are 12j. a-week. There are also some GREENOCK- 

chainmakers who earn by the piece from £2. to £2. I0,c. a-week. The common labourers ^ — 

are very regular in their attendance ; they always come on the Monday: the mechanics are CAarfes Sco«,.Esq. 
more irregular. The Irish labourers are often more comfortable in their dwellings, anrl keep 
their families better clothed, than Irish mechanics, who get higher wages. Last August the 
sawyers in my yard struck, fourteen couple of whom were Irish. The Irish ^vere not the ring- 
leaders ; they were earning from 35.9. to 40 j. a-pair per week, frequently as much as £3. 

We refused their terms, and employed common labourers, chiefly Irish, to fill the pits ; by 
degrees they learnt the trade, and are now earning from SOj. to 35s. a-wcek : some come up 
to 40s. The hands who struck are now begging to be employed on their former wages, and 
have entirely dissolved the union then formed. 



Robert Sinclair, Esq. 

employ about forty Irish in our engine works, chiefly as boilermakers, hammermen, Bob. Sinclair, Esq. 
and labourers. We decidedly prefer the Irish as labourers either to the English or Scotch ; 
they work with more heart and good will, and are more civil and attentive. Highlanders 
could be got in sufficient numbers, but n'e do not like them so well, they are not so willing 
and obedient, nor so hardworking and industrious. The.labourers get about \2s. a-week ; the 
boilermakers and hammermeti from 16s. to 20s.,. according to their strength and ability. 

The Irish mix up with the natives after they have been here some time; there appears to be 
a considerable affinity between the Irish working population and the Scotch : they assimilate 
themselves very much to them. The Irish have not taken a more prominent part in combi- 
nation than the natives ; quite the reverse. The day after the greatprocessions for the Reform 
Bill the Irish were all at their posts, but very few of our other workmen came for several days 
afterwards. 



Mr. George Williamson, Procurator Fiscal of the town of Greenock, and of the Lou er Ward 
of the County of Renfrew. 

Of the persons brought before the magistrates of Greenock, probably not more than two- 
fifths are Irish, chiefly for assaults and breaches of the peace, arising from drunkenness. 
There is also a good deal of pilfering among the Irish, particularly among the children of Irish 
parents. This arises from domestic neglect. They also send out their children to beg, and 
to prowl about the streets and quays, in order to get any thing they can lay their hands on ; 
they pick up bits of coal, copper, nails, old rope, timber, staves, &c., lying about the doclvs. 

The Irish deal in old things of all descriptions, bones, old tools, old clothes, (this business 
is exclusively in their hands ;) they also .rear pigs in considerable numbers, and sometimes 
keep them in their houses in town : all the hawkers of earthenware, fish, oysters, sailed rneat, 
and eggs, and dealers in hareskins and shells from the West Indies and Honduras, are Irish ; 
they tum their hands to every description of low trade, which is the fruit ot industry, and 
requires almost no capital. Some of them also keep low public houses ; the Irish dealers in 
second-hand articles are, in a good many cases, receivers of stolen goods; the Irish likewise 
smuggle soap from Ireland, and formerly smuggled glass, before the duty was removed. 
Within the last twenty years, nine persons have been hanged for offences committed in 
Greenock, and six of these were Ii ish. 

The Irish live in wretched hovels, old, cheap, and ruinous houses in different closes all over 
the town. Their lodging houses furnish accommodation for beggars, probably at the rate of 
Iri. per night. They seldom bring up their children to trades, but send them to become 
labourers as soon as they can work. They fancy they cannot support their children during an 
apprenticeship. The Scotch will pinch themselves in order to apprentice their children or 
send them out to sea. The Irish females, from their not being much liked as servants in 
families, are forced to remain in their parents’ houses, and become dissolute and untidy, and 
marry persons just like their parents. The females are disliked as servants because they are 
not trustworthy, and have not had a good education. The female servants of Greenock are 
chiefly from the Highlands. 

Prisoners in Greenock Gaol and Bridewell, 17th March, 1834. 

Born in Scotland of Scotch parents . - • • • 

„ of Irish parents . . • • • • ® 

Born in Ireland ....•••• 3 

English • 1 



Mr. Charles Auld, one of the Surgeons of the Greenock Infirmary. 

When the cholera prevailed here in 1832, the town was divided into districts, and that which Mr. Charles Auld. 
I had to visit was a very bad one. We went into all the houses of the lower order, giving 
them general directions how to get them cleaned. The houses of the Irisii were vei'y much 
worse — they were lower in value, and kept in a worse state, generally speaking— -than any of 
the others. In some of the hovels, six, eight, or ten feet square, there might be a iamily of 
four, five, or six persons. They seem satisfied with this kind of existence. Many ot the 
houses were so damp that almost anybody would make complaint, but scarcely any of the Irish 
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complained of this. Many of them^ seeing us go round, expected their comforts to be bettered, 
but they made no effort themselves. 

I am inclined to think there is more disease among the Irish, in proportion to their num- 
bers, than the rest of the population, particularly fever. About two-thirds of the fever cases in 
the infirmary are Irish, and of other cases one-third. They are more disposed to apply for 
charity than the natives. Thej' generally inhabit the worst, lowest, filthiest, and most 
unhealthy parts of the town. Cholera prevailed extensively among the Irish. There was a 
quarantine station for healthy persons removed from infected districts, and, of the persons who 
came to it, fully two-thirds were Irish 

There are many low lodging houses for the Irish, where they sleep in large numbers in a 
small space. They pay from Id. to 2d. and 3d. a-night. The Irish, generally, as a class, are 
not near so attentive to their comforts, either in clothes or feeding, or in regard to their houses, 
as the natives. The principal part of their food is potatoes and salt herrings. They drink a 
great deal of whiskey, though I cannot say that they are worse than the low Scotch in this 
respect. The women, besides, are much addicted to intemperance. They neglect vaccination 
more than the Scotch, not from prejudice, but from indolence. They are much alarmed at the 
least cause of ailment, and gi\ e an exaggerated account ofthe complaint, and are very pressing 
for immediate attendance. 



Remarks of Mr. JVilliam Macfie, Sugar Refiner in Greenock. (See Queries, p. 130.) 

1. About the year 1800, and upwards, when the new harbours were begun. 

2. They generally come of their own accord ; I am not aware of their having been sent 
for. 

3. We have received supplies of men chiefly from the Highlands. 

4. 'i'he Irish in Greenock ai'e, in general, of the working classes. 

5. In all kinds of labourers’ worje, and many of them in sugar houses and other manufacto- 
ries, and about the harbour. 

6. I do not think they could. 

7. The Irish keep much by themselves, but I can see but little difference between them or 
their children and the natives. 

' 8. I think the introduction of the Irish has deteriorated the lower class with us. 

9. They marry earlier, and of course are kept down. I do not think, in general, they inter- 
marry with the natives, though there are many exceptions. 

10. There is a Roman Catholic school, which, I believe, is for the poor, and many of them 
who are destitute are admitted to the town’s free school. Besides this, there are many 
Sabbath evening schools to which they are invited, and a good many do attend them. 

11. I presume they do. . 

12. They are. I think they arc much less comfortable than the natives. 

13. I am not aware that they do : indeed, from their being chiefly labourers, I would say 



Mr. Macfie, Greenock. 

1. I think it would diminish the immigration, because they would have something to look to 
at home, and their chance of getting on the poor roll here is not great. 

2. I think it would be injurious, because we want labourers. 

3. I think uot. 

4. it has diminished the wages of labour. 

5. It has. 



STATE OF THE IRISH IN AYRSHIRE AND WHGTONSHIRE. 



Relief of the Poor by the Kmc Session of Kilmarnock. 
List of Poor on the Roll, in A-pril, 1834. 



Scotch 


223 


Irish 


44 


English 


1 




268 



Besides a considerable number who receive for house-rents, and temporary support. 

Exjienditure in the thirteen months, from December 31, 1832, to Candlemas, 1834, 
£1,243. 4^. Aid. 

Wm. Anderson, Session Clerk. 



Evidence taken, March 18-24, 1834. 

Mr. Howie, Builder, of Kilmarnock. 

Thirty-seven years ago we had no Irish labourers in our service in Kilmarnock. We first 
employed them about the year 1800, and since we have been in the practice of employing a 
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large number, sometimes 20 or 2-). From tliat time we have emploj'od very few Scotch 
labourers; we prefer Irish as Jabourers ; they arc more obedient and serviceable, and they 
arc equally hardworking. Their wages are from 9s, to 10s. a-week. We could not now vet 
the work done on the same terms, if it were not for the Irish. We are not fond of the Highland- 
men. None of our masons are Irish. The Irish sometimes save in my Service. I had once 
a, labourer who saved 30 guineas in three years, viz., 1834-6. He took it back to Ireland, 
and became a servant to a widow lady in Belfast ; he had no family. Many improve their 
clothing and live decently, and, when they keep from drink, do well. 

On looking at my books, I find that labourers’ w'ages were from 9s. to 10s. a-week in 1800 ; 
in 1804, they rose to I ls„ and stood at that for fen or fifteen years ; then they fell back to 9s., 
and in 1824 they were from 9s. to 12s.; and in 1827 they came back to 9s. and 10s., and 
have remained so ever since. In 1790, labourers’ wages in this town were lOd. and some- 
times Is. a-day, and masons’ wages were 9s. or lOs. a-week. Tradesmen live now much 
more comfortably than they did then; they are better fed, better clad, and better lodged. 



Alexander Guthrie, Esq., Agent to the Duke of Portland. 

In the Duke of Portland’s colliery, near this town, the Irish were first employed about 
1798. I think they came over in consequence of the rebelliou, and also of the improvement 
of the tovyn ; they are chiefly employed as labourers, as diggers with the spade : there are 
very few in the mines; they do the banking department above ground, filling waggons, &c., 
aboutthe coal-pits. We have about 30 men employed in this manner. In the harvest time 
the Irish are very useful; the harvest would not well be got in without them ; and many 
Irish are also employed in the nurseries about the town. There are very few Hicrhlandem 
employed as labourers in this town and neighbourhood. The Highlanders are a more stub- 
born race. An Irishman will do any thing he can do ; but he is not so steady ; so much 
dependence cannot be placed on him as on a Highlander. In this part of the country, the 
Irish do not mix much with the natives, and they marry among one another. Many of them 
I employ live in lodging houses, and those of the least respectable description ; they are very 
often crowded together. I do not think the manufactures of Kilmarnock would ha\'e got on 
with the same rapidity they have done, if there had not been an influx of Irish into the town. 
Ail the coarse work connected with building is done by them ; and, generally, the Irish 
labourers do all the drudgery of the place. I have not had any difficulty in managing tl «2 
Irish labourers in my employ ; I have found them a most useful class of workmen, Occa- 
sionally they are uproarious on the pay-night, when they get drunk, and make rows in the 
street. These rows do not arise from any settled disposition 1o do mischief, but from the 
excitement of spirits, which are too cheap at present. If au extra duty could be laid on 
whiskey, it would have a tendency to improve their moral condition. None of them ever rise 
in the scale of society; they come labourers, and they die labourers. Probably the Scotch 
drink nearly as much as the Irish in the course of the year ; but they do not drink so much 
at one time. 



Mr. William Dickson, Umbrella-maker, a Native of Tyrone, and settled in Kilmarnock 
Twelve Years. 

From what I have heard persons say, I am inclined to think that the Irish first came to this 
part of the country in considerable numbers at the time of the rebellion. Many of them were 
probably compelled to come by the ti-oubles of the time. These were almost all of the woi-kino- 
class ; and this is now the case with regard to the Irish in Kilmarnock. The Ii'ish in this 
town are chiefly employed in labouring and muslin weaving ; many of them are also shoe- 
makers and tailors. The majority of hawkers, and persons carrying on small trades, arc also 
Irish. A few of them get on, and rise in the world ; but it is the fewest number. There is a 
strong prejudice against them ; but this does not prevent their success in life. If an Irishman 
behaves himself well, he is as likely to get employment as a Scotchman. I am inclined to 
think that the prejudice against them arises from the circumstance that many of them do not 
behave quite right. They are, in general, much given to drink ; and, when drunk, they are 
noisy and turbulent. 

The Irish do not mix much with the natives; indeed, the inhabitants do not mix much 
with them, except the more indift'erent ones. I do not thinli they marry earlier than the 
Scotch. When the natives cannot do better, they marry with the Irish. 



Irish employed by Gregory, Thompson, & Co., Kilmarnock. 



M«n. Women. 

In dyehouse, as labourers . . . .5.0 

lo spinning-mill, ditto . . . . .0.2 

In workshops, as weavers . . . . .3.0 

About the work, as labourers . . . .1.9 

Total . . . 9 . J J 



Children. 

. 0 

. 8 

. 0 

5 boys 

. n 



James Reed, M.D. 

I am one of the surgeons of the Kilmarnock Dispensary, and I visit the poor at their 
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houses. The Irish apply a great deal ; our list sometimes consists nearly altogether of them ; 
they are principally liable to fever and other diseases, nourished by privation, and want of food, 
and cleanliness ; infectious diseases almost always begin with them. There are more appli- 
cations from the Irish, in proportion to their numbers, than from the Scotch, but I doubt 
whether there is more disease ; they neglect vaccination very much. I never saw small-po'x 
brought into this place but it came from Ireland. 

With reo-ard to their habitations, their common practice is for one person who is rather 
better known to hire a room, which he fills with new comers, letting it to them at so much a 
night ; all the lodging houses I know are kept by Irishmen. About two years ago, in going 
round the streets about three o’clock on Sunday morning as Commissioner of Police, I 
saw 32 or 34 Irish beggars sitting and loitering about outside a lodging house; it 
was a fine summer morning ; on being questioned what they were doing there, they explained 
that a person had died in the house, and, while they were putting matters to right, they were 
just come out of the way. There is no begging on Sunday iti this district, and they had all 
congregated on the Saturday evening to hold their orgies on Sunday. 

'^'hen the Irish are industrious and get employment, they endeavour to find a room for 
ihemselves; they never think of having a separate house. Their dwellings in general are 
much worse than those of the natives ; they are satisfied with almost anything. If they are 
industrious they are sure to get work, and they gradually collect a few ai'ticles of furniture ; 
in o-eneral their wives are slatternly and careless, and no economists ; where their wives are more 
frugal, they do much better. If they get under good masters, who look sharply after them, 
their habits improve, and they bring up their children better. Sometimes they marry Scotch 
girls who are respectably connected, and thus improve their breed ; but, if left to themselves 
to congregate among their fellows, they never improve a bit. 

The Irfsh did not begin to come in great numbers till within the last twenty years ; before 
that time a certain opprobrium attached to people who employed them, which has noiv worn 
away. The increase of the town and of the demand has taken away the stigma : that oppro- 
brium of course originated in the bad conduct of those who came ; many have come over for 
the harvest, and, finding employment, have gone back and brought over their families. 

I have often noticed that, in a case of disturbance, the Irish got together ; they also retain 
their national animosities of Catholic and Protestant, but the well-behaved of either sort always 
get out of the way when they sse any dispute likely to end in a disturbance. In general they 
are very clannish, and would assist one another in distress if they had the means. 

When the cholera prevailed here with some severity, the only people who would act as 
nurses were some old Irishwomen; they behaved very ill, but at first no one else would 
undertake the office. I am not aware that the cholera prevailed more among the Irish than 
any other class. 

There has been no assessment in this town for the last four years ; the poor have been 
maintained by the collections at the church doors: £500 or £600 have been annually col- 
lected in this way. The town has been assessed this week in consequence of a dispute with 
the heritors. 



Mr. William Blane, Surveyor of the Police of Kilmarnock. 

Mr. Will. Blane. The police force of Kilmarnock consists of six officers; but, on Saturday night, there is an 
addition of ten, for pvesennng peace on Sunday morning. Generally throughout the year there 
are more drunken rows among the Irish than the Scotch, in proportion to their numbers : it 
is only a few of the young Scotch who are not settled in life that make disturbances, whereas 
the Irish of all ages are engaged in rows of this sort. A number of strangers have come into 
the town of late, many of them Scotch, who do not behave so well as those brought up from 
their youth in the place. Of the persons brought to the police office for drunken broils and 
assaults, the absolute majority are Irish. As far as I can recollect, most of the petty thefts in 
the town have been committed by Irish, particularly by boys from seven to fourteen years of 
age : nearly all these are of Irish parents : they come here and woi'k as labourers, earn a 
small wa<7e, and spend it foolishly ; and then many of the children are sent out to beg, in 
order to support their mother. We consider that the Irish children who are sent to beg and to 
sell small articles, as matches, clay, sand, &c., are in the habit of picking up whatever they 
can lay their hands on. There are a great number of Irish hawkers constantly in the town, 
dealino- in drapery goods, braces, currycombs, spectacles, brass candlesticks, and small 
articles of hardware of every description. Instances have occurred where Irish hawkers have 
been detected in dealing in stolen goods. With the exception of one, all the brokers in the town 
are Irish: a good number of the shoemakers employed in Kilmarnock are also Irish; but 
they are the worst behaved of the trade. Of late a lar^e number of Irish have been employed 
in a kind of draining introduced by the Duke of Poi-tland a few years ago. They are also the 
principal breakers of stone for the roads ; the contractors employ Irish labourers. 

The Irish live in every quarter of the town ; but there are some parts where the houses are 
very old and bad, and these are chiefly inhabited by them. An immense number of them live 
in lod<?ing houses, not merely young unmarried people, but also families ; but if tliey come to 
be staTionary they generally get an apartment to themselves ; those that happen to be saving 
often take in lodgers : some of them are in great misery, but this arises not so much from 
want of employment, as from want of carefulness, and Irom spending their money in spirits. 
I don’t think a Scotcli person in Kilmarnock has such a house as the Irish have generally ; if 
they should be as poor, they contrive to be a bit more comfortable looking; they are cleaner, 
for instance, whi>Ii makes their houses look 'oetter. 



AYRSHIRE 

AND 

WIGTONSHIRE. 
James Reed, M.D. 
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The Irish do not mix much with the natives, because the natives will not mix with AYRSHIRE 

them, unless they should happen to behave well and make a better appearance than the AND 

generality. The children of the Irish born in Scotland, if their parents are well conducted, Wl^TONSHIRE. 
are much better than those fresh imported from Ireland. Several Irish, born in the town. Mi. fVilliam Blane. 
have acquired a decent competency, and are quite respectable. 

When an Irishman comes before the court and is fined, if he is a Catholic, the Catholics, 
and if he is an Orangeman, the Orangemen, manage to pay the fine for him, especially if the 
riot should have arisen from party quarrels. 



Mr. William Anderson, Sess. Clerk. (See Queries, p. 130.) 

1. The Irish came in considerable numbers to Kilmarnock shortly after the year 1798. Mr. Win. Anderson- 

2. They migrated in consequence of the unsettled state of their own country, and having the 
prospect of being well employed here. 

3. The increase of our population from other parts of Scotland has been chiefly from the 
agricultural districts south of Kilmarnock, but the increase has not been great. 

4. The Irish in Kilmarnock and neighbourhood are mostly of the poor and working classes. 

5. They are generally mechanics and labourers ; chiefly the latter class. 

6. They have indirectly contributed to the advancement of ti'ades and manufactures. 

7. The Ii'ish do not so generally mix with the native inhabitants as persons in Kilmarnock 
who had migrated from other parts of Scotland, but this does not hold with regard to the children. 

8. The Irish are generally improved by their change, but the natives of the same grade are 
demoralized. 

9. Theyneither marry earliernor have they larger families. 

The natives sometimes intermarry with the Protestant Irish, but a great proportion of the ‘ 

Irish lead irregular lives. 

10. The children are educated at the charity school the same as those belonging to the 
town who are poor. 

1 1 . The improvident habits of the Irish prevent them from assisting one another In seasons 
of sickness or distress. 

12. Great numbers of the Irish live in small houses, and those generally of a worse de- 
scription than those occupied by the natives of the same class. 

13. According to the number of Irish mechanics in Kilmarnock, they have generally taken 
a prominent part in unions, combinations, &e. 



Mr. William Anderson, Sess. Clerk. 

1. A great number of both the aged and impotent Irish come to this country ivith the view Mr. WmAnderson. 
of ultimate provision being made for them ; whereas, if they could calculate on this in their own 

country, they would remain at home. 

2. At present there is a sufficient supply of workmen, and it is presumed that, although no 
further immigration take place, it would not be disadvantageous to the town. 

3i There is no occasion for any further supply of workmen in the town. The harvest in the 
neighbourhood would be more speedily secured with extra hands. 

4. The Irish competition has lowered the wages of labourers, but has not generally affected 
any other class of workmen. 

5. There were few Irish on the poor list thirty years ago, but at present they amount to 
about one-fifth of the whole number. 



AYR. 



Out-poor of Ayr Parish. Inmatks of Poor-house in Ayr Parish. 




NEWTON UPON AYR, 26th March, 1834. 
The poor-roll of this parish consists of 

' Scotch .... 42 

Irish ..... 26 

68 



A nd the sum expended for the poor in the year 
' Afp. G. 



1833 was £163. 9 j. 

John Gemmell, Sess. Clerk. 
T 
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Return of the Paupers and their Expenses to the Parish of Saint Quivox, from May, 1832, to 
May, 1833, distinguishing the Scotch from the Irish. 

Number of Poor. 



Eighty Scotch Paupers 


80 


Sixty-one Irish Paupers 


61 


English Paupers 


0 




141 



Sums expended, £21. 18 j. lOd. per month, or £263. 6s. l<i. per annum. 

Note. Twenty-one pounds, eighteen shillings, and ten-pence per month, is, as near as may 
be, 9|cZ. per week to each pauper. 

Note. At nine-pence lialf-penny each per week, the sixty-one Irish paupers received 
£9. 13s. 2d of the whole monthly expenditure, or £115. 17s. in the year 1833. 

Note. It may here be observed that the aliment generally allowed to paupers in this part 
of Scotland is rather meant as aid to industry than full maintenance, with few exceptions. 

A. Gunn, 

Superintendent of Poor of St. Quivox. 



List of Persons under Sentence in Ayr Gaol. 

Scotch. Irish, English. 

Males ... 7 2 None 

Females . . 0 1 . ” 

For several years, back, the greatest proportion of criminals for crimes has been Irish. 

Ayr, 21st March, 1834. Alexander Murdoch. 



Rev. William Thomson, resident Priest of Ayr, Kilmarnock, Irvine, Girvan, and Maybole. 

I have been here only twelve years,, btit I understand that the Irish began to come into Ayr 
about the time of the rebellion, and have continued to flow in ever since. I should think 
there are between 5,000 and 6,000 Irish Catholics under my care in Ayrshire. There are 
more in Ayr than in any town in the county. I have procured a return of the number of 
Catholic families in the different towns of Ayrshire under my care, all of whom are Irish. 
There are a great many who are not returned. 

Families. 



In Ayr and its immediate neighbourhood . . 200 

Kilmarnock ....... 140 

Irvine ........ 56 

Girvan ........ 81 

Maybole ... ... 64 

Crossbill ....... 15 

Kirkmichael ....... 11 

Troon ........ 16 

Dailly ....... 17 



600 

N.B. No return from Saltcoats, Ardrossan, Stewarton, Old Room, Catrine, &c., besides 
the numbers scattered all over the country. 

The Irish will not come out on Sunday and go to chapel, unless they can be clothed and 
appear like the natives. They will not go in ragged clothes as they went in Ireland. Almost 
the whole of the Irish in ray fiock belong to the working classes, except a few shop-keepers. 
They are nearly all poor labourers. They live in the lowest-rented houses in Ayr. They 
chiefly inhabit the new town, which is the worst quarter of the town. When they first come 
over they are in a wretched state, but when they have been here a short time. they improve in 
their circumstances, and get better houses and better clothes, and often better food. In the 
lodt^inv-houses a great number of them are crammed together ; 'but otherwise, I know no house 
where the same room is occupied by more than one family. 

They are chiefly employed in labouring work ; many are employed in weaving by manu- 
facturers at Glasgow ; a number of girls are also engaged in needle-work, and some of them 
are employed as farmers’ servants ; and, I think, the few that are employed scarcely obtain 
the same wages as the Scotch, because the farmers have not the same confidence in them, 
and they are not so steady. 

The Irish mix willingly with the natives, and after a few years become, as it were, natu- 
ralized. Their children born in this country are like the native children. I have known many 
of them save a few pounds and go back to Ireland, and in a few years return to Scotland 
worse than they went. Many old people come over, expecting to be supported by their rela- 
tions, who are unable to maintain them ; and thus they are thrown a burden on the public 
as common beggars. The Irish in Ayrshire marry at an earlier age than the natives ; this 
arises from their improvidence. ^ 
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Account of Catholic Baptisms and Marriages in Ayrshire. 



Years, 


Baptisms. 


Marriages. 


Years. 


Baptisms. 


Marriages. 


1823 


. . 197 . 


. 30 


1829 . 


. . 195 . 


. 20 


1824 . 


. . 208 . 


. 16 


1830 . 


. . 192 . 


. 19 


1825 . 


. . 183 


. 20 


1831 


. . 189 . 


. 19 


1826 


. . 215 . 


. 21 


1832 


. . 207 . 


. 20 


1827 


. . 157 . 


. 7 


1833 


. . 184 . 


. 36 


1828 


. , 208 . 


. 27 









The few marriages and lesser numher of baptisms in the year 1827 than in the other years, 
was occasioned by want of trade and employment in the preceding year. Many left this place 
for Ireland, and many were sent off by authority. 



Communication from William FuUarton, Esq., Provost of Ayr. 

We have had for very many years, I think since 1798-9, a large portion of Irish coming 
among us. Sometimes it was painful to see them arrive in large families. Some of these 
could work, and attempted our kind of work, both in farming, country labour, and in subordi- 
nate situations connected with our manufactures. This additional number of workers no 
doubt reduced the rate of wages of our own people who used to follow such employments ; 
and very many of that class, finding difficulty of getting work, and less remuneration for their 
labour, having perhaps a little, with the aid of friends have transported themselves, either 
individually or in family, to America or Van Diemen’s Land. In so far, it has severely 
affected that class, but at the same time has given us pretty generally, particularly in har- 
vest, labourers at a cheaper rate, but perhaps not so well qualified as those that have left us, 
and, certainly, not always so orderly in their habits, or so comfortably managed, cither for 
their own comfort or the interests and comfort of their employers, where the workers were 
numerous. 



Mr. Gunn, Superintendent of Poor of Ayr. (See Queries, p. 130.) 

1. I think the Irish began to immigrate into Ayr and neighbourhood in large numbei-s, in 
the years 1777 and 1778. 

2. I think the Irish rebellion was the chief cause of the first general immigration of Irish 
to Ayr and neighbourhood, and, of course, came of their own accord. I am not aware of any 
being sent for by employers in Ayr or neighbourhood. 

3. The population of Ayr has received supplies from all parts of Scotland, including both 
Lowlands and Highlands. 

4. The Irish in Ayr and neighbourhood belong invariably to the poorer or working 
classes. 

6. The Irish are chiefly employed in weaving cottons, a few handicrafts, some colliers, and 
the rest agricultural labourers. 

6. I do not think the manufactures of Ayr would have reached their present extent if no 
immigration of Irish into Ayr and neighbourhood had taken place. Ayr is not a place of 
much trade, therefore could not be benefited by the Irish immigrants. 

7. The Irish mix to a considerable extent with the natives, and partially adopt their habits. 

There is certainly a material difference between the children born in Scotland and the Irish 

who came from Ireland, as the Scotch-born children in general incorporate with the natives 
in habits and manners. 

8. The Irish in Ayr appear, in general, to be improved by their change of abode. 

The native habits of the Irish tend considerably to deteriorate the correct native feelings 
of the Scotch working population. 

9. The Irish, I believe, generally marry at an earlier age than the natives do; where this 
occurs, an increased family is the consequence; but, with this exception, I am not aware that 
their families are more numei'ous than the Scotch of the same class in society. The Irish inter- 
marry partially with the natives. 

10. The means of education are the same for the Irish poor as for the Scotch poor. 

The pauper children of both classes are, in general, educated at the expense of the parish. 
In the town of Ayr there are many poor children educated at Smith’s school, who are not 
paupers, but whose parents are in poor circumstances. 

There is also a school of industry, supported chiefly by ladies, where girls in poor circum- 
stances are educated, and taught needlework. 

11. The poor Irish in Ayr do not assist one another in times of sickness, distress, or want 
of employment; 

They invariably apply to the parish for aid in any of the above distressing circumstances. 

12. The Irish in Ayr and neighbourhood are accustomed to live in large numbers in the 
same house, and especially in lodging houses. 

The general character of their dwellings is more miserable and filthy, as compared with 
those of the natives in the same class of society. 

13. The Irish have taken a more prominent part in trades’ unions than the natives. 

I am not aware of any combinations, or other secret societies, existing in Ayr or neighbour- 
hood of late years ; but, when they were, the Irish were more prominent than the natives. 



AYRSHIRE 

AND 

WIGTONSHIRE. 



Rev. William 
Thomson. 



William FuUarton, 
Esq. 



Mr. Gunn. 
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Answers to Queries. 

1. I am of opinion the introduction of a compulsory maintenance in Ireland for the aged 
and impotent would diminish the immigration of the Irish into this town and neighbour- 
hood. 

The grounds upon which I form my opinion are, first. That if there was a statutory pro- 
vision for the poor in Ireland, similar to that of Scotland, immigrants would be much reduced 
in number, especially the aged and infirm. 

Secondly. Were a poor law in Ireland similar to Scotland, great numbers of the Irish 
poor would remain at home; and again, great numbers of the Irish poor would be sent back 
from Scotland to Ireland, and would thus check the immigration, as it would then be evident 
to the Irish poor that they would not get any regular aid in Scotland until they acquired a 
regular domicile by their industry, which requires three years’ residence in a parish ; whereas, 
at present, great numbers upon arrival commence begging, which of course prevents their 
acquiring a domicile ; but, though no domicile is acquired, they are allowed to remain from 
motives of humanity, though no doubt to the great detriment of the poor natives, as the Irish 
are much better beggars. 

It not unfrcquently happens that, from the same motives, aid is given to whole families to 
carry them back to Ireland. 

Another reason is, that there arc numbers of poor Irish amongst us, who have come over 
in a state unfit to earn their livelihood for the statutory period which enables them to acquire 
parochial aid, and, consequently, have never been admitted to the benefit of the poor’s funds. 
Such characters are very considerable in numbers, and very destitute. 

2. I am of opinion that it would be disadvantageous to Ayr and neighbourhood to stop 
Irish immigration completely or gradually. 

3. I am of opinion the work of the town and neighbourhood could not be well done, and 
especially the harvest in the country, without Irish labourers. 

4. I am of opinion the Irish competition low'ered the general rate of wages in this town and 
neighbourhood, especially at the collieries and agricultural labours, to the extent of from 
15 to 20 per cent. 

But, perhaps, the depression in the price of produce ought also to be taken into account, as 
well as the Irish competition. 

I am not aware the Irish competition had any effect in either lowering or preventing a rise 
of wages among the manufacturing classes, except what occurred by the general depression of 
trade. 

5. I am well aware the Irish immigration has increased the amount of the poor's rates in 
this town and neighbourhood. 

This can be easily shown by comparing the numbers of poor on the Ayr out-pension lists 
in the years 1827 and 1833. The number of out-pensioners in 1827 was 243, of which 
number 26 were Irish, or rather better than one in nine, and the weekly expenditure in cash 
was £8. 15.y. 10^^., and meal 15J pecks; while in 1833 the number of out-pensioners was 
314, 78 of whom were Irish, or, as near as may be, one in four, and the expenditure weekly 
in cash £12. 13s. 3d., and meal 19^ pecks, w^hich is considered equal to 20 j. per week. 

While conversing with G. C. Lewis, Esq. about the number of Irish paupers in Ayr, I 
stated to him that some years ago they were about one to nine, and that I supposed that pro- 
jiortion would not be much altered in 1833 ; but, upon comparing the lists of 1827 and 1833, 
I find the Irish are as one to four. 

The average aliment to Ayr paupers weekly is, as near as may be, 9|d. each; and conse- 
quently the seventy-eight Irish paupers get £2. 16s. 8|d,, while, in 1827, the weekly average 
aliment was 8Jd. each, and the twenty-six Irish paupers would get 18s. 5d. ; and of course 
the parish is now paying £1, 18s. 3Jd. per week more than was done in 1827, or, as near as 
may be, the half of the increased expenditure is paid for Irish paupers. 



MAYBOLE. 

William Newen, Esq. 

The Irish began to immigrate into Maybole and its neighbourhood between 1795 and 1800, 
and from that time have gone on with a regular influx : they all came of their own accord. 
There are few strange Scotch in Maybole, either from the Lowlands or Highlands. The Irish 
in this town belong almost exclusively to the working classes; they are employed principally 
in weaving, shoemaking, and in labourers’ work. 

The manufactures and trade of Maybole would not have reached their present extent if 
there had been no immigration of Irish into the town. The Irish do not mix with the natives, 
not even after they have been hei-e some time ; some of the children are improved, others are 
brought up just in the same manner as those who came from Ireland. I cannot say that they 
have produced any effect on our working population, as they do not associate with them ; they 
in general marry earlier : very frequently an Irishman marries a Scotch girl, but there is 
scarcely an instance of a Scotchman marrying an Irish girl. A Lancasterian school has been 
established here by subscription, for which each child pays \d. a-week, and many of the Irish 
send their children to it. There are generally 200 children in attendance, who are chiefly 
Irish; when distress attacks a family, the Irish get up a subscription paper, and apply to the 
respectable people, who usually give relief. In 1826 there were 1,600 persons in this town, 
chiefly Irish, receiving relief from funds partly raised by subscription, and partly furnished by 
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the Edinhurgh and London Committees; from 400 to 500 of these were supplied with a AYRSHIRE 

sufficient sum to enable them to return to Ireland, on condition of repaying what they liad AND 

received if they returned claiming relief ; no one has ever done so, although it was said that WIGTONSHIR 
some did not go, and some also came back, but tliese have ever since supported themselves ; Newen 

they were chiefly weavers. I think about a third of the population of this town is Irish. The ’ 

rich Irish do not live in lodging houses, but they dwell in large numbers in the same house. 

Their dwellings are quite wretched ; they are chiefly in the suburbs. 



Answers to Queries. 

1. I do not think it would ; it would diminish the number of beggars, but not of those 
who come to seek for employment. 

2. It would not ; the Irish have been advantageous to the town. 

3. I think not ; they are useiul both in the town as weavers and labourers, and in the 
country at public works, as lime works, road-making, and everj' great job that is going on. 

4. 'I’hey have not lowered the rate of wages because it has risen, but they have prevented 
it from rising. 



GIRVAN. 

William Johnston, Esq. (See Queries, p. 130.) 

1. Between the years 1790 and 1795. At present three-fourths, at least, of the population William Johnston, 
ofthe town are Irish. 

2. To find employment as hand-loom cotton weavers. They all came without being 
sent for. 

3. Comparatively none from any part of Scotland. 

4. They do. 

5. In cotton-weaving. Four-fifths of the whole weavers in Girvan are Irish, and their 
average earnings at present are about 7s. per week. 

6. The cotton weaving, which may be said to be the only trade of Girvan, could not have 
reached its present extent if there had been no immigration of Irish into the town. 

7. They do not mix much with the natives, and but partially adopt their habits and 
customs. Their children born in Scotland mix more witli the natives, and adopt more of 
their habits and customs. 

8. Impro\-ed. The moral effect they have produced on the character ofthe native working 
population is bad. 

9. They marry at a much earlier- age than the natives, and rear larger families. Although 
not often, they do occasionally intermarry with the natives. 

10. In the town of Girvan there are, besides the parish school, several private schools 
and a charity school, where about 1 50 poor Iidsh children are taught to read ; also Sabbath 
schools for the religious instruction of the children of the poor Irish, as well as those of the 
natives. 

11. They have neither the means nor the inclination to do so. 

12. They are. Compared with those of the natives in the same class of life, their dwellings 

are veiy inferior. . , 

The knowledge that the poor Irish will be satisfied with almost any kind of accommodation 
has encouraged the building of bad houses, and to this circumstance chiefly may be attributed 
the great increase of that description of Irish in the town of Girvan. 

13. They have. 



Rev. Mr. M‘ Master, Minister of Girvan. 

The Irish began to come to Girvan about the year 1790 ; and from that time on there has Rev. Mr. M^Masitr, 
been a continued influx of them into the town. They came here to weave coarse cottons, in 
which they are employed by the Glasgow merchants, who send their work here under the 
management of agents. I should think that folly half of the population of Girvan is Irish, 
and that more than half of the Irish proportion are Protestants. Girvan has received very 
little increase from any place but Ireland ; the greatest part of the Irish here are weavers. 

There are some labourers and a few shoemakers. A few of the Irish weavers have become 
agents, but all the rest of the Irish belong to the working class. There would not have been 
so many cotton weavers in Girvan if it had not been for immigration from Ireland. 

The Irish do not assimilate much to the natives in their mode of living, and their private 
habits and customs ; at their work they mix together ; they are not much improved or dete- 
riorated bv their abode here, they seem to remain very much a.s they came; the moral effect 
they have* produced on the character of the natives is by no means favourable ; the Scotch 
seem, in consequence of mixing with the Irish, to have lost in great measure that native inde- 
pendence of spirit for which they used to be distinguished. The Irish are always^ready to accept 
any relief that may be given to them. The women and children in general go about begging, 
from the very commencement of their abode here, even when the husband has got employment 
at the loom. 

In general, they marry earlier and rear larger families than the natives ; they also often 
intermarry with them, chiefly Irishmen with Scotch females ; the converse very rarely happens. 
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AYRSHIRE The Irish have the same means of education as the other children in the neighbourhood; they 
_ have also admittance to a subscription school, at which they pay only \d. a-week for each 

^ HE. child; generally there are about 100 Irish regularly attending. I do not think they show 
Rev.Mr. MMaster. ^^7 marked indifference to ordinary education, such as reading and writing. They do not 
assist one another much in times of distress, not even as much as they used to do twenty years 
ago ; this lias arisen, in my opinion, from an increased knoivledge of the duty of the parish to 
support them : about twelve or fifteen years ago weaving was very bad, and potatoes and meat 
were very dear, and these articles were furnished to them by the parish under the market price ; 
since that time they have shown much less disposition to aid one another, and more disposi- 
tion to loolc to the parish for assistance. Their houses are very crowded, and more dirty and 
less comfortable than those of the natives ; their beds in particular- are very bad. There has 
been some party spirit between the Orangemen and Catholics, but it had not gone any length 
before the Orange procession in 1831, audit has subsided since. 

I'he radical defect of the Irish is their want of independence of spirit ; there are not many 
Irish on the poor’s roll, but a great many get occasional aid from the poor’s fund ; perhaps 
nearly half of the parochial relief is given to the Irish, chiefly in the name of donations. 



Answers to Queries. 



William Johnston, Esq. 



William Johnston, 
Esq. 



1. It would greatly diminish the immigration of the Irish into this part of Great Britain, as 
those who generally come here are in a state of beggary, in search of employment, or support, 
which they cannot find at home. 

2. It would be advantageous to this town and neighbourhood to stop it immediately, as the 
natives are daily oppressed with Irish beggars, and the heritors of the parish are burdened 
with the support of the old and infirm, w-ho acquire an industrial residence of three years 
within the parish ; as also with the maintenance of orphan and illegitimate children of Irish 
parents, who die, or leave them here. 

3. With the exception of a great part of the present trade in hand-loom weaving for the 
manufacturers of Glasgow, the work of the town of Girvan could be done, and the harvest in 
the country could be got in, without Irish labourers. 

4. It has lowered the general rate of wages in almost every department of industry about 
one-fourth. 

5. The poor of this town and parish are maintained by the collections at the church and the 
contributions of the hei-itors, and it has been necessary of late to double those contributions 
in consequence of the Irish immigration. 



Rev. Mr. M‘Master. 

1. I think a compulsory maintenance of this kind would diminish the immigration of the 
Irish a great deal, because of late years they seem to have come here with an eye to parochial 
aid in this country. 

2. It would be advantageous if the Irish immigration could be gradually stopped, because 
the means of the parish are not adequate to the support of such overwhelming numbers in the 
day of distress. 

3. The work of the town could be perfectly well done without the Irish, because the work 
is brought from Glasgow, chiefly on their account ; as to the harvest, they are more necessary ; 
perhaps we could find means to do without them, but not immediately, as for twenty years 
past we have depended so much on them; I do not think any Highlanders have come here for 
tlie harvest since 1790. 

4. I do not think they have either lowered or raised the price of weaving in Girvan, as the 
manufacturers put their own price upon it ; but they have certainly been the means of keeping 
down the price of farm labour in the neighbourhood, as in harvest, making drains, ditches, &c. 



STRANRAER. 

Mr. M‘Neel, Collector of Customs at Stranraer. 

Mr. M'Neel. I can recollect Wigtonshire fifty years. My father was a farmer, and the Irish then regularly 
came over to harvest; many of them returned to Ireland, and some of them remained; 
even before 1790, a large portion of the stationary agricultural population was Irish. The 
proportion has since gradually increased, so that now, throughout the county, I should think 
that at least three-fourths of the labourers and two-thirds of the entire population are Irish; 
the native population are mechanics ; many of them emigrate to the colonies. They have not 
competed with the Irish ; they thought they could do better, and moved off; many of them have 
settled in the manufacturing towns, as Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, Manchester, &c. The 
Irish are capital spademen, but are not considered good ploughmen till they are taught. The 
majority of the ploughmen are still Scotch, the hired ploughman is almost always Scotch. 
When they first come over, there is a want of physical strength in them on account of the 
insufficiency of their food in Ireland ; when they have been here some time they are better 
fed and become good workmen. The common rate of labourers’ wages in this county is from 
1 j. 3d. to Is. 6d. a-day in summer, and from lOd. to Is. in winter. The Irish have also an 
advantage here, that they can get ground to set their potatoes in at a very low rate. The Irish 
are very improvident, and often spend a large portion of their wages in whiskey; this causes 
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a great deal of misery among them. Tiiis is their general character. Their average condi- 
tion is veiy decidedly different from that of the native peasantry ; they live in worse houses, 
and have far worse furniture ; they have miserable beds, often lie on straw, and are crowded 
too'ether in small apartments, Their diet is chiefly potatoes, and their clothing is very bad ; 
in general they do not live equally well with the Scotch upon equal wages. In this town the 
Irish congregate in numbers and do not improve ; but in the country they sometimes improve, 
and many of them become possessors of small crops. They generally settle on some moss 
side, or in some barren tract, rent small pieces of laud, build mud houses, and live miserably; 
some of them, however, take example from the Scotch and get on. The natives are preferred 
for the highest departments of labour, but in the low departments they are superseded by the 
Irish, and the condition of the labouring population of this country will be assimilated to 
tliat of Ireland. The system of subletting and subdividing will not, however, I hope, become 
so prevalent here as in Ireland. Three years ago I had a farm near Ballantrae, in Ayrshire, 
(which is now set for £500,) in my own hands — the overseer was the son of an Irishman, the 
ploughman was a Scotchman, and ail the rest of the labourers w'ere Irish. I expended then 
£200 or £300 annuallyfor several years in making drains, fences, and. roads, all which work 
was done by the Irish. The contractors in the county almost always employ Irish for any 
public work. In my younger days the farmers considered it essential to encourage the influx 
of Irish, particularly in harvest ; they have certainly reduced the wages of labour all over the 
county: there were periods, during the war, when I think but for them the farming labour of 
the county could not have been done. Wages are very low in Wigtonshire ; they ai-e 2d. a 
day lower than in Ayrshire. About two years ago I was passing IVom Newtown Stewart to 
Ballantrae in Ayrshire, and I observed a number of Irish famibes bivouacking on the road side 
with their working utensils, and their children about them, and generally asking charity; 
they had no covering ; it was summer time ; not one in ten comes now that would have come if 
the facilities afforded by the steam passage to Glasgow had not- existed. 

A large sum of public money (about £126,000) has been expended in making a harbour 
at Portpatrick ; nearly all the labourers employed were Irish ; at one time there were 600 per- 
sons employed, 300 who wrought by night, and 300 by day; many of them, however, were 
tradesmen and not Irish. The harbour is unfinished. In general, the Irish are quite indif- 
ferent to the education of their children, although there is every access to it in this country. 
An Irish labourer in my employ had a grandson who could not read ; I desired him to be put 
to school, and agreed to pay the expense : they objected that he had not clothes ; I bought a suit 
of clothes for him, sent him to school, where he remained two or three days, and then left it. 



Rev. Mr. Wilson, Minister of Stranraer. 

This parish is not assessed; more than £100 a ’year is annually distributed amongthe 
poor, from the church collections and public funds, of wliich the greatest part goes to the Irish ; 
they are the poorest part of the population. There are also fourteen licensed beggars, all of 
whom are Irish. I am not aware that any parish in Wigtonshire is assessed, but they are all 
on the verge of it, on account, I should think, of the pressure of the poor Irish. 



Mr. David M‘Culloch. 

I employ about fifty hand-loom weavers in Stranraer, as agent to Robert Walker’s house in 
Glasgow, in weaving pullicates and ginghams: at present their wages are from Ij. to Is. 3dl. 
a-day, out of which they have to pay a loom-rent of lOcf. a-week ; about six months ago 
weavers’ wages were as low as Sd. a-day. There are, probably, about 150 hand-loom weavers 
in the town and neighbourhood, of whom very few are Scotch. They come chiefly from 
counties Down, Armagh, Antrim, and Derry; not many of them stop here long ; when they 
have been here a few years they go on to Girvan, Maybole, or Glasgow. The Irish generally 
live by themselves in the outskirts of the town, in low hovels. They often live in garrets and 
small places at a rent of 6rf. a-week, where they lie on straw, sometimes without blankets or 
rugs to cover them ; often they make stools by placing a piece of wood across two stones : 
there is a part of this town called Little Ireland, almost entirely inhabited by Irish ; some of 
the houses have been thrown down, and it is now becoming more respectable. 



Rev. Richard Sinnot, resident Priest of Wigtonshire, and the Western part of 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 

The Irish are scattered over the whole of Wigtonshire, and the western part of Kirkcud- 
brightshire ; not so many in the latter. There is not a parish in Wigtonshire in wliich there 
are not Irish; in fact, they form a large part of the labouring population of the county, both in 
the country and in town. In some parts of the county, especially those near the coast, most 
of the common people you speak to have the Irish accent; the Catholics in my flock, either 
born in Ireland or of Irish extraction, certainly do not exceed 3,000 souls ; a large number of 
the Irish in this county are not Catholics. The Irish have migrated into this part of the 
country from time immemorial ; the number of those who pass through the county has been 
greatly diminished since the establishment of steam boats on the Clyde. The Irish are mixed 
up with the native population, and frequently intermarry with them ; it is much more frequent 
for Irishmen to many Scotchwomen than the converse : their habitations are for the most 
part wretched hovels ; they often build cabins of turf and stone on the roadside, or on the side 
of some bog, generally with a small patch of land attached to them: some of them rise to 
small farmers ; there are several examples of this. The appearance of the Irish working 
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AYRSHIRE population in this part of the country is better than in Ireland; they pay more attention to 
and their dress on Sundays particularly; their habitations are better furnished, and there are 

IGTONSHIRE. above the rank of mere hovels ; they are also better fed, and often have a con- 

Rev. Richard siderable store of provisions in their house ; their diet usually consists of potatoes, milk, often 
Sinnoi. porridge, salt herrings, and salted porlc, which latter they rear themselves ; they sometimes 
keep the pig in the house. The lower Scotch imitate them in their mode of living ; the man- 
ners of both are very similar ; there is a dislike to the Irish in this county as intruders, as 
being poor, and also as being in many cases of a different religion, but that feeling is now 
wearing away : they are, generally speaking, honest and very industrious, but somewhat 
thoughtless and improvident, at the same time anxious to provide education for their families. 
They have, however, difficulties to encounter in many schools, where the Presbyterian catechism 
is taught to all the children ; there is no provision whatever for the separate education of 
Catholic children in this j)art of the country ; almost all the Iiish in this part of Scotland are 
from Ulster, a few from Connaught, and scarcely any from the other two provinces. Gene- 
rally speaking, they do not in this country marry earlier than the Scotch. 

This country is much overrun by Irish beggars, who pass through it on their way to England. 
Many of the wives and families of the harvest men go about begging, and support themselves 
by it on their w’ay backwards and forwards. The harvest men oi'ten make a sort of tent on the 
road-side in summer time, and remain there several days and nights. Irish travelling tinkers 



sometimes do the same. 
Account of Roman 


Catholic Baptisms and Marriages, for Wigtonshire and part of 


Years. 




Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Baptisms. 


Marriages. 


1826 




97 


12 


1827 




. . 68 (imperfect) 


. 5 (imperfect) 


: 1828 




. . 100 


13 


1829 




92 


16 


1830 




, . 65 (imperfect) 


7 (imperfect) 


1831 




100 


10 


1832 




108 


15 


1833 




96 


16 



Answers of Mr. Sinnoi to Queries. 

1. It would have little effect either in diminishing or increasing the immigration of the 
Irish into Wigtonshire, as few aged and infirm persons come over to this country. 

3. The work of this part of the country could not be done without the Irish labourers who 
are here, as they form the mass of the working population. And the harvest could not be got 
in without a temporary additional supply every year. 

4. Probably it has prevented the rate of wages from rising, as the Scotch would not have 
lived in the same manner as the Irish. As the country becomes more Scotch, and as the dis- 
tance from Ireland increases, wages rise. 



Answers of Mr. Alexander M'Neel to Queries. 

■Alexander M•^eel It would diminish the immigration, because many of the aged and impotent come to Scotland 

to beg who would remain at home if there were a compulsory maintenance in Ireland ; and if that 
compulsory maintenance were extended to those able to work, but unable to obtain employment, 
I am of opinion that such an an-angement would diminish immigration, and elevate the con- 
dition of the labouring classes throughout the South of Scotland. 

2. I think it would be for the advantage of the town and neighbourhood if the Irish immi- 
gration could be diminished. The supply, at present, is beyond the demand. It would be 
better if the demand produced the supply ; but I do not think it would be well to stop the 
immigration completely, because, 

3. The inhabitants of the district have for more than half a century depended on a supply 
of Irish immigrants for the performance of all their most servile work, and, until a supply of 
natives could he produced, the Irish labourers would be indispensable. For, 

4. The Irish competition has lowered the general rate of labour wages so much, that the 
natives emigrate from the district, and two-thirds of the labour work is performed by the 
Irish strangers. 

5. The Irish immigration has increaised the number of the poor over all the South of 
Scotland. 



Queries proposed to Mr. John M'Millan, Newton Stewart. 
HlT.JoknM‘Millan. What proportion of the labouring population of Wigtonshire and Kirkcudbrightshire are 
Irish, or of Irish extraction? 

{.■•^A very great proportion, probably nine-tenths, of the labouring population of Wigtonshire 
and Kirkcudbrigntshire, are Irish or of Irish extraction. 

2. Are the Irish scattered over the whole country, or are they chiefly confined to the towns 
' and villages ? 

The Irish are scattered over the whole country, and are not confined to the towns and 
villages. 
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3. Have the native Scotch come in competition with the Irish labourers, or have they left AYRSHIRE 

the neighbourhood ; if so, to what places have they emigrated ? uTTr-’rnMurjTn'p 

The Irish have of course nearly altogether displaced the Scotch labourers ; but the latter wISYONbHll E . 
still generally retain the situations of farm ploughmen or cottars, who are engaged by the TJij. John M'MiUan. 
year, and are more comfortable than labourers depending upon day labour, n hich is almost 
entirely engrossed by the Irish. Great numbers of the Scotch have emigrated : many of them 
to North America, and some to England. 

4. Are most of the small farmers, and shop-keepei-s, and of the artisans of Wigtonshire and 
KirkeudbrTghtshire, Scotch or Irish? 

The majority of the small farmers, and shopkeepers, and of the artisans (except cotton 
weavers) in Galloway, are still Scotch. 

5. Do the Irish obtain the same wages for farm labour as the natives ; and what is the 
common rate of labourers’ wages in this part of the country ? 

The Irish are generally ready to work at a lower, rate than the natives. The wages of a • 
labourer in summer. Is. Ad. to 1^. 6d.; in winter. Is. to Is. 2d. 

6. Have the wages of farm labourers been diminished, and has their mode of life been 
reduced, by the settlement of the Irish in this part of the country ? 

The wages of farm labourers are lower than they were during the war ; but they will 
command, at present, as many of the comforts of life as at any former time. The fail in the 
rate of labour has not kept pace with the fall in the price of corn. 

7. Are wages higher, and does the condition of the peasantry improve in going to the East, 
in proportion as the number of Irish in the population diminishes ? 

I believe that wages are higher, and that the condition of the peasantry improves, in 
going east, in proportion as the number of Irish in the population diminishes. 

8. Do many Iiish obtain small portions of land in Wigtonshire, and erect mud cabins on 
them? 

The Irish in Wigtonshire inhabit very wretched cabins; but few of them have any land 
attached. 

9. Could the harvest of this part of the country begot in without Irish reapers ; and did 
reapers ever come to this district from the' Highlands ? 

The farmers are now obliged to trust to the assistance of Irish reapers ; and it would 
necessarily be cause of inconvenience and loss were any ahrujJt change of system to take place. 

Highland reapers do not come to this district. 

10. Are there, in those parts of Wigtonshire and Kirkcudbrightshire with, which you are 
acquainted, more labourers than are required for the cultivation of the soil ? 

11. Have any persons settled in Wigtonshire and Kirkcudbrightshire except Irish ? 

Newton Stewart, 17th of May, 1834. John M'Millan. 



Answers to Queries by Mr. M'Millan. 

1. It appears very evident that this query ought to be answered in the affirmative. The 

poor Irish generally declare that they leave home because . they want the means of sus- 
tenance. / 

2. Advantageous, it it could be stopped gradually. The immigration of Irish has already 
tended greatly to lowerthe tone ofmoral^ in the district ; and the evil, instead of diminishing, 
may be expected to go on at an increasing rate, for this reason, l.hat the Irish hitherto have 
not been commonly aware, that, by an industrial residence of three years in this country, they 
attain a settlement and right to support, which they cannot acquire in their own. They are 
now, however, getting better informed on this subject; and when the knowledge becomes 
general, this country will, to a certainty, be inundated with the most wretched of the Irish 
population, unless our law of settlement is altered, or a provision made for them in their own 
country. 

3. Answered on separate paper. 

4. Irish competition has kept down the rate of wages of all kinds of out-door labour. 

5. There is no regular poor-rate in the parish in which Newton Stewart is situated; but 
a considerable proportion of the funds appropriated to the poor — as collections in the 
church, &c. — are given to the Irish. And their increase, perhaps even their continuance in 
the present number, threatens to introduce, very generally, a compulsory poor-rate. 



Extract from a Letter to Robert Sinclair, Esq., of Greenock. 

“ 4, Nicolson Square, Edinburgh, 29th March, 1834. 

" My informant says, that the reasons stated in your letter are precisely those for which 
her husband has uniformly preferred the Irishmen, as harvest labourers, to the Scots or Pligh- 
landmen ; with this addition, (which, for your purpose, I think it not unimportant to mention,) 
that tlie Irishmen have uniformly shown the warmest gratitude, for any kindness and atten- 
tion shown to them, whxh the others never did ; or at least the examples were so rare that 
they can only he stated as very trifling exceptions from a general rule. In reference to the 
query in your letter, ‘ Why do the Irish harvest labourers drive on . the Highland ones ?’ I 
have made particular inquiry, and I find the answer accords exactly with the information, 
App. G. ^ 
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AYRSHIRE which, I belieTe, I gave you, on the occasion referred to in your letter, namely, they work 

■WIGTON?HIRF labop harder, and I am now enabled' to state further, that my friend has, 

. from considerable experience, arrived at this decided conclusion, tiiat no Scots reaper he ever 

Mr. John M'Millan. compai’ed to an Irish one, with his sickle, in the use of which the Irish reapers far 

surpass the Scots, and also far exceed them in the quantity of corn cut down. This I think 
completely answers the query in your letter. It may perhaps be asked who the person is to 
whose experience I refer, and therefore it may be proper I should furnish you with the means 

of answering this also. The person I refer to is Mr. Thomas Smith, farmer, of Grindon, in 

Northumberland, (a farm of 1,500 acres,) which he has possessed for about 30 years, I 
believe, and he now also possesses another farm, Gozwick, consisting of about 1,000 acres. 
He has had much experience, not only in the management of lands, but in every department 
of agricultural business, including valuation of lands, crops, tithes, stock, leases, &c., and is 
well known, not only in all the border counties, but also to the leading members of a great 
proportion of the agricultural societies both in England and Scotland. 

“ 1 remain, my dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

“ George Todd, Jun.” 



The follomng statements, extracted from the Statistical Account of Scotland, which was 
compiled by Sir John Sinclair from communications of the ministers of the several parishes, 
and referring to the year 1790, or one of the years immediately subsequent, prove that the 
Irish had at that time penetrated in considerable numbers into the south-western counties of 
Scotland. 



AYRSHIRE. 



Parish of Newton-upon-Ayr. — “ Owing to the want of manufactures of every kind, and 
to the constant influx of beggars from Ireland, few places, in proportion to their extent, are 
more distressed with poor than this parish.” Vol. II., p. 269. 

Symikgton Parish. — Five persons born in Ireland. Vol. V., p. 401. — " As the great road 
from Portpatrick to Glasgow, &c., runs through the parish, it is infested with Irish vagrants, 
and with sturdy beggars from the neighbouring towns.” Ibid., p. 403. 

In the parish of Stevenston, where there were extensive coal-mines and salt-works, the 
population increased as follows : 



Year. Population. Year. 

1700 . . . Below 400 1 1765 

1755 .... 1,412 1783 

1760 . , . . 1,325 I 1791 



Population. 
. 1,431 

- 1,884 
. 2,425 



“ The increasing population of this parish is chiefly to be ascribed to the influx of strangers 
from other parishes into a place where they have a reasonable prospect of work and mainte- 
nance.” “ Three persons in the parish were born in England, five or six in Ireland, and more 
than half of the heads of the families born in other districts of Scotland." Vol. VII., p. 26, 27. 
If there had been English poor-laws in operation throughout Scotland in the latter half of the 
last century, the probability is that this demand would have been almost exclusively satisfied 
by Irish. 

In Gievan parish there were, in 1790, 63 persons bom out of Scotland, chiefly in Ireland. 
Vol. XII., p. 339. 

Parish of Maybole. — “ The number of poor in the parish of Maybole is very considerable, 
arising partly from the great number of the inhabitants, and partly from the great influx of 
vagrants, particularly from Ireland. It may be said, that in this parish the poor maintain the 
poor. Few of the principal heritors reside in the parish; and nothing is given by them in the 
way of donation to the poor, who are maintained wholly by the collections made at the church- 
door upon Sunday.” Vol. III., p. 222. 



WIGTONSHIRE. 

Parish of Stranraer. — “ The town is oppressed with Irish vagremts, who come over in 
crowds and lodge in the suburbs and neighbouring cottages, and, besides occasional depreda- 
tions on property, lay very heavy contributions upon the humanity of the inhabitants.” 'Vol. I, 
p. 365. 

Parish of Inch. — “ This parish is both able and willing to provide for its own poor ; but the 
people are greatly oppressed by inundations of poor vagrants from Ireland. The great road 
from Portpatrick to Dumfries passes through this parish, and is constantly swarming with 
Irish beggars. _ They turn aside into the country, and, either by entreaties or by threats, extort 
alms from the inhabitants. They often go in crowds together, accompanied generally with a 
number of young children. They may be divided into two classes : the first are those whose 
only object it is to beg their bread; the secondare those called troggers, who carry on a species 
of traffic unknown, I am persuaded, in most places. They bring linen from Ireland, which 
they barter for the old woollen cloths of Scotland ; and these they prefer to gold or silver. 
Bending under burdens of these cloths, they return to their own kingdom.” Vol. III., 
p. 138. 

Parish of WiGTON.— Population increased from 1,032 in 1755, to 1,350 in 1793. “ None 
of this increase belongs to the country part of the parish, the population of which, far from 
being increased, is diminished. It belongs wholly to the town, and, thou^fh perhaps owing 
partly to the growth of opulence, has arisen chiefly from two other causes ; from the enlarge- 
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ment of farms, which had led many families which resided in the country to settle in the 
town ; and from the influx of people from Ireland, who are scattered over the whole of this 
country, and of whom above 100 at present reside within the town of Wigton.” Vol. XIV. 
p. 480. The writer describes the improved condition of the middling and poorer classes in 
Wigton, and says, “ Among the tradesmen and day labourers, they who are industrious earn 
the necessaries of life. It must, however, be confessed, that many of them arc still in an 
indigent state; as almost all the Irish families which have settled here are in a condition of 
abject poverty.” Ib.-482. The number of Irish, or descendants of Irish parents, is stated, in 
p. 488, to be 146. 

Parish of Glasserton. — " The price of labour would probably be much higher than it is 
at present (1794-5) in this parish and throughout the county, were it not for the near vicinity 
of Ireland, and the continual immigration of great numbers of Irish labourers.” Vol. XVII. 
p. 593. (An agricultural parish, anS the same was then probably true of the whole country.) 

Parish of Stonykikk. — “ The average price of well-dressed oats is rather below £1 per 
boll of twelve Winchester bushels; of common bear about 21^.; and of two-rowed barley 
generally 26 j. per ditto. A day labourer, if he finds his own victuals, receives Is. per day ; 
carpenters and masons from Is. 6d. to Is. lOd. Were it not for the influx of the Irish, the 
price of the labour would have become insupportably high.” Vol. II. p. 53. 

In the parish of Kirkinner about twen^-seven Irish families, and nine or ten single men, 
employed as day labourers in 1790. Vol. fV. p. 142. 

Parish of Le.swalt. — “ The poor are chiefly supported by the weekly collections and the 
interest of a small sum of money set apart for them. There are at present thirteen upon the 
poor’s list. Few of the natives of this country are in very indigent circumstances ; but we 
have constant supplies from Ireland of poor emaciated persons, whose very aspect excites 
compassion. Every week brings fresh cargoes to Portpatrick, and they are permitted to 
traverse the country at large. This is a grievance that has long been complained of, but 
hitherto without redress.” Vol. III. p. 321. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 

About thirty-five Irish in the united parishes of Twyneholm and Kirkciirist in 1794. 
Vol. XV. p. 79. 

In the parish of New Abbey there were three or four Irishmen, and two Irishwomen, in 
1790. Vol. II. p. 136. 

Tongland Parish. — " This parish is pestered with Irish vagrants and sturdy beggars, 
through all the seasons of the year. The charity given to these is extremely detrimental to the 
native poor of the parish. The clamorous vagrants impose upon the humane and charitable 
spirit of the people by their fictitious and tragical tales of miserj’, and spend the alms they 
receive by getting themselves drunk with whisky. In their own societies, over their cups, 
they boast that they can earn, by the common trade of begging, 2s., and often 2s. 6d. a-day.” 
Vol. IX. p. 330. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

In the parish of Dubisdeer, two families from Ireland. Vol. IV. p. 459. 

Forty persons above fifteen years of age, born in England and Ireland, in Dumfries. 
Vol. V. p. 136. 
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No. VII. 

QoEfilES SENT TO RoMAN CATHOLIC CLERGYMEN. 

1. What is the number of Irish resident in and its neighbourhood ; 

and what proportion of them belong to the class of poor ? 

2. What is the number of baptisms registered at your chapel in the years 1831, 1832, and 
1833 ; and state, as nearly as you can, what proportion of the children so baptized were of 
Irish parents, either one or both ? 

3. At what time did the Irish first come to and its neighbourhood j 

and has there been an influx of them since that time, progressive or otherwise? 

4. What was the occasion of their coming; and did they come of their own accord; or were 
they sent for ? 

5. In what hinds of labour are they chiefly employed ? 

6. When employed in the same work, do they obtain the same wages as the natives of the 
place ? 

7. What proportion of the bricklayers’ labourers in your neighbourhood are Irish ; and, if 
they form the gi'eater proportion, why are not the native labourers equally employed in that 
kind of work ? 

8. Do the Irish in your neighbourhood mix much with the native inhabitants, and adopt 
their habits and customs ; or do they remain distinct from them, and retain their own pecu- 
liarities; and is there any difference in these respects between the Irish who came front Ire- 
land, and the children of Irish parents born in Great Britain ? 

9. Are the Irish in your neighbourhood accustomed to live in large numbers in the same 
house, especially in lodging houses ? Does it often happen that the same room is occupied 
by more than one family, and to what extent does this practice prevail? 

10. Do you find that the Irish in general, both males and females, marry at an earlier age 
than the native inhabitants; if so, to what cause do you attribute this practice? 

11. Within your memory, have many strangers settled in except 

persons from the immediate neighbourhood, and Irish ? 

12. Have you any other observations to make on the habits, or other circumstances con- 
nected with the Irish settled in your neighbourhood ? 



ABERDEEN. 



ABERDEEN. 
Rev. ChaHes Gor- 
don. 



Rev. Charles Gordon. 

1. In Aberdeen and its neighbourhood, that is, including our parishes of Old and New 
Aberdeen, there probably are from 2,500 to 3,000 Irish residents, of whom I have tolerable 
good opportunities of knowing ; not more than about 200 belonging to the class of poor, that 
is, to the class of beggars, while by far the greater number are in very low circumstances. 

2. The number of baptisms at my chapel, A. D. 1831, 197 ; A.D. 1832, 254 ; A.D. 1833> 
264 ; of whom I think I may say one-fourth were of Irish parents. 

3. I have been acting as Catholic clergyman in Aberdeen since the year 1795. For the 
first five or six years of my ministry I knew of very few Ii-ish in this city or its neighbourhood ; 
but, from the year 1800, the influx of Irish people, though not very rapid, has appeared to me 
progressive. 

4. Aberdeen is a manufacturing place, and manufactories, both in the cotton and linen line, 
have been growing in number and extent since the period above mentioned, (A. D. 1800,) and 
the Irish people were encouraged to come to us, as ready employment and tolerably good wages 
were offered to them at these manufactories. Again, several important public works were set 
a-going, such as greatly improving our harbour, building a new pier, paving some of the prin- 
cipal streets, laying gas and water pipes along these streets, &c. ; and, among the many strangers 
who came seeking to be employed about these works, a considerable number were Irish. 

5. The Irish that come among us are employed in all kinds of labour, but it is remarkable 
that a great proportion of the men are weavers, and that a great proportion of the young 
women are employed about the linen and cotton mills, where they are generally much 
esteemed. 

6. When employed in the same works, they obtain fully the same wages as the natives of 
the place. At all our public works, in general, truth obliges me to say, that the Irish people 
are exposed to a good deal of ioconvenience, from their having to struggle against the preju- 
dices of the natives ; still their employers, in many instances, do prefer them to the natives. 

7. In Aberdeen and its neigkbourliood, our buildings are almost all of the granite stone, 
which can be wrought by those only who have been regularly bred to that species of masonry ; 
so that, I may say, among our masons or bricklayers we have scarcely any Irish people. 
Such Irish labourers as are employed by our builders are equally esteemed with the natives. 

8. The Irish in this neighbourhood (at least those I am acquainted with) do almost all of 
them profess the Roman Catholic religion, whereas the native inhabitants are almost all 
Protestants, and this does, in a great measure, prevent their mixing together; besides, the 
many taunts which these Irish receive from their fellow-labourers, and sometimes even from 
their overseer, tend to keep them, as it were, from one another. It does not appear to m& 
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that the children of Irish parents horn in Britain differ in these respects from the Irish ^^'ho 
come immediately from Ireland. 

9. Doubtlessly it appears to me that the Irish in this neighbourhood do like, as is very natural, 
to associate with one another ; but, although I am often going about among them, it has not 
struck me that in general they live in larger numbers in the same house than the native inha- 
bitants are accustomed to do. ' Sometimes, indeed, I have noticed perhaps two small families 
in a room of moderate size, but even this is not a practice that generally prevails. 

10. During my long residence here as a Catholic clergyman, I have had occasion to observe 
that our young Irish people are not over prudent in laying in provision for after-life before 
their marriage, and that young and thoughtless they enter into the married state ; but even in 
this they ai'e generally not more imprudent than are our own young Scotch people, and I am 
oblioed to bear this testimony in favour of the young Irish people, that few of them, in com- 
parison, are parents of natural children. 

1 1 . Within my memory, these parishes of New and Old Aberdeen have increased astonish- 
ingly ; people from all parts have been flocking to us ; some from the neighbouring counties, 
some from the highlands of Scotland, and some from Ireland : perhaps towards the increase 
Ireland has supplied most. 

12. I have observed that the Irish people coming among us are of an unsettled nature, 
inclined, when things do not succeed to their mind, immediately to set off to some other town, 
where they expect to be better, and thus lose a great deal of time, which might be employed 
in useful labour, and this too necessarily tends to keep them in low circumstances. I have 
observed, also, that most of these Irish people have been deprived of the advantages of learning 
to read or write, or to make any kind of use of books. 

Chapel Court, Aberdeen. Chas. Gordon. 



Rjv. Charles Goi- 



D UN DEE. 



Rev. John Mac Pkerson, C. P. 

1. It appears to me that the number of Irish resident in Dundee and its neighbourhood 
amounts to upwards of 5,000 individuals ; of these there are few that may be called poor, pro- 
perly speaking, as every person who is inclined to work can find ample employment. 

2. In 1831, the number of baptisms at my chapel was 84; in 1832, 104; and in 1833, 
138. The number ofchildren of Irish parents appears to be in the proportion of fourteen to one 
of Scotch parents. 

3. It is about ten years since the Irish began to come to Dundee in any considerable 
number ; since that period the influx is always on the inci'ease, especially in the present year. 

4. The occasion of their coming was the great demand for hands in various branches of 
industry. I believe that at first they came of their own accord; those who had thus come, 
sent word to their own country that there was plenty of employment here. In some cases 
hands for working in spinning mills were sent for. 

5. They are chiefly employed in preparing and weaving canvass and coarse cloth, which is 
the staple’ trade of the town ; women and junior members of families are employed in the 
spinning mills, into which none are now admitted under eleven years of age. A number of 
men ai-e employed in the works of the ‘harbour, others in bleach fields ; but the great propor- 
tion are weavers. 

6. I have never heard of any difference being made in the rate of wages between Irish and 
natives, when employed in the same kind of work. 

7. A considerable* number of Irish are employed in what is termed hj:rc serving or supply- 
ing masons. The only reason that I can assign for their being so employed is, that many of 
them come to this country without the knowledge of any trade, whereas the natives are, gene- 
rally speaking, tradesmen. 

8. The Irisli generally remain and retain their own habits and peculiarities, so far as I have 
observed. There is no great difference between those born in Ireland and those born in Scot- 
land, when the parents are Irish. 

9. This practice prevails to a great extent in Dundee. ; I have sometimes seen one I'oom 

occupied by four or five different families. \ 

10. They do generally marry at an earlier age than the Scotch : the reasons, as appear to 
me, are, 1st, that they form their connexions with much more precipitation than the Scotch; 
and, 2d, that individuals who have left their parents in Ireland are quite isolated, and wish 
to marry that they may have a habitation for themselves, and that the wife may perform those 
menial offices for which they would otherwise have to pay. 

11. A great number, for the most part, come to the town for employment. 



DUNDEE. 
Rov. John 
Mac Pherson, C. P. 



CAMPBLETOWN. 



Rev. James Catanach, C. P. 

1. I have reason to believe that the number of Irish resident in Campbletown and its neigh- 
bourhood, say the four parishes of Campbletown and two neighbouring parishes of Southend, 
amount to between 400 and 500, of which, though rather poor, not above five are paupers. 
Vide 12th answer. 



CAMPRLE- 
TOWN. 
Rev. James Cai- 
anach, C. P. 
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CAMPBLE- 

TOWN. 



Rev. J. Catanach, 

C. P. 



2. The number of baptisms registered at ray chapel, children of Irish parents, or one or 

other of them Irish, in the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, do not exceed from a score to two 
dozen. ■' 

3. From the near neighbourhood of Kintyre to Ireland, natives of Ireland have been coming 
to reside here for time immemorial; and some families of distinction, such as the Macnals, 
derive their origin from, and formed intermarriages with, Irish. But within these twenty 
years past, to my own personal knowledge, there has been a greater influx of the poor class 
of Irish to this country, which has been gradually progressive. 

4. They have uniformly come to Kintyre of their own accord, and, so far as I know, never 
were sent for ; only that some Irish, previously settled here, may have encouraged their 
friends in Ireland to follow them. 

5. Some of the Irish are employed as farm servants, because they are content with lower 
wages than the native servants, and equally fit for work ; others of them are, for the same 
reason, employed as day labourers. 

6. When employed in the same work, by accepting of less wages than the natives, on their 
arrival from Ireland, the farmers prefer them as servants ; but, when they have established 
their characters as able good servants, they generally rise in their demands for wages, and so 
receive equal wages with the natives. 

7- Several Irish work as quarriers, assistants to masons and slaters, and such works, at 
moderate wages ; there is no brick manufactory in Kintyre, nor professional bricklayers, all 
such work being performed (when necessary) by masons. 

8. I am not aware of any essential distinction between immigrant Irish, or children of Irish 
parents, and the native inhabitants in general, although there may be some exceptions. 

9. I am not aware that the same room is occupied by more than one family, at the same 
time that families occupy each separate rooms of the same house. But what is very prejudicial 
to health, poor Irish as well as poor natives keep pigs as lodgers in the same apartment with 
themselves, lying under their beds. 

10. Irish as well as natives in Kintyre marry at an earlier age than prudence would dic- 
tate, because they have no stock nor thought. In regard to young Irishmen— no sooner they 
arrive than the Scotch lasses get too fond of them to resist only marriage. 

11. Within my memory, many strangers have come to settle here from England, the Low- 
lands of Scotland, and other countries, as well as Ireland and the neighbourhood. 

12. The Irish residing here and its neighbourhood are obliging, contented, industrious, 
and moderate in their living ; they support, themselves by such honest means as the natives 
would not think of submitting to, some of them, when without other employment, acting as 
hucksters betwixt this country and Glasgow, which may account for the number of Irish pau- 
pers being so few. 

' Rev. James Catakach, C. P. Campbletown. 



AYR, N. [B. 



AYR, N. B. Rev. William Thompson, C. P. 

Rev. Will- T^omp- I. I have only resided in Ayr about eleven years and a half, and from the best information 
' which I have been able to collect, and from my own experience, most of the Irish in Ayr, 
N. B., belong to the class of the poor. I have under my care at least 200 families in Ayr, 
but my charge extended to all the county. The number of Irish Protestants • I know not. 

2. The number of baptisms registered by me in 1831 was 189; in 1832,207; in 1833, 
184. This includes Ayr, Kilmarnock, Ii-vine, Saltcoats, Maybole, Girvan, &c. They were all 
of Irish parents, except a few cases, where one of the parents was a Protestant. To com- 
mence with 1823, the baptisms were each year as follows: — 1823, 197 ; 1824, 208; 1825, 
183; 1826,215; 1827, 157; 1828,208; 1829, 195; 1830, 192. 

3. At the period of the Irish rebellion, and they have continued to flow into the country 
ever since : there were a few Irish emigrants in the country previous to the above period, but 
only a few. 

4. The rebellion and want of employment in their own country. They came of their own 
accord. 

5. They are employed in weaving, digging coals, making salt, and in every species of 
labour, from a gardener to a street scavenger, except in agricultural work. The women weave 
at the loom, flower muslin, and work at tambouring. 

6. In all kinds of work they obtain the same wages as the natives, unless when employed 
in farming, which is seldom. In harvest they obtain the same wages. The farmers seem to 
want confidence in the Irish. 

7. Almost all the labourers employed in this neighbourhood by the masons are Irish. 
The only reason I can assign for this is that the Irish work better, scruple at no kind of work, 
and are more ‘easily satisfied with wages. 

8. The Irish here do mix with the natives, and adopt their habits and customs ; but never will 
attend chapel on Sundays, unless dressed like the Scotch, and be, as they say, neighbonrlike. 
I believe in these respects that there is no difference whatever between those who came from 
Ireland, and the children born of Irish parents in Great Britain. 

9. In some of our low lodging houses in Ayr they are often to be found in large numbers. 
Where the houses are worst and cheapest rented, there they are also to be found in great 
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numbers, but seldom or never two families in one room. This latter observation is applicable 
also to native labourers. 

10. The Irish, both men and women, are generally observed to marry younger than the 
native inhabitants. To what this should be attributed, I feel somewhat at a loss to determine ; 
one thing is certain, the Irishman is extremely improvident — the Scotchman more cool 
and calculating. 

11. During my residence in Ayr, very few strangers have come to settle in the town or 
neighbourhood, except emigrants from Ireland. 

12. The only observation which I have to add regarding the Catholic portion of the 
Irish, is, that we have no school, no chapel, in Kilmarnock, Irvine, Maybole, nor Girvan ; 
and they are thus deprived of religious and moral instruction. 

William Thompson, Catholic Chapel, Ayr. 



CARLISLE. 



Rev. Joseph Marshall, C. P. 

1. About 1,200 ; a great many of them very poor. 

2. About 100 each year, and above 80 of them of Irish parents. 

3. When I first came to Carlisle, in 1801, there might be about 40. 

4. On'their own accord, and to seek work. 

5. Chiefly weavers. 

6. They obtain the same wages. 

7. They form the greatest proportion. I cannot say. 

8. In some measure they mix with the natives, and adopt many of their habits, but still 
retain many of their own peculiarities. Very little difference between the native Irish and their 
children born here. 

9. They are accustomed. There are very few Irish but what have lodgers. Amongst the 
poor it prevails very much. 

10. Much about the same age as the rest of the inhabitants, who are of the same occupation. 

11. Very few Catholics have settled here except the Irish. 

Carlisle. Joseph Marshall. 



WHITEHAVEN. 



Rev. Gregory Holden. 

1. As to the number of Irish in this town and neighbourhood, there will be, perhaps, 400 
or 500, mostly poor labourers. 

2. The number of baptisms averages about 80 or 90 every year, mostly poor Irish. 

3. There has been an influx for several centuries, some going, some coming, just as they 
can lip;ht upon work or employment. 

4. They come of their own accord to seek employment. 

5. Mostly in the mines, and almost in every other employment. 

6. They receive the same wages in a general way as the natives ; sometimes less. 

7. The natives, in respect to bricklayers, are more numerous, and often get better wages. 

8. The Irish mix with the native inhabitants, and adopt the same habits and customs ; 
there is little or no difference between the Irish who come from Ireland and the children of 
Irish parents born in Great Britain. 

9. The Irish in general have their own dwellings ; some, like their neighbours, keep 
lodgers, but not often more than one family under the same roof. 

10. The Irish in general, in this quarter, marry no earlier than the natives. 

11. There are several families settled lately in this neighbourhood from the South of Eng- 
land and other quarters, mostly English. 

12. The Irish in general have the same habits, and adopt the same customs, as most of the 
natives of the same class and employments as themselves. 

Gregory Holden. 



WARRINGTON. 



Rev. John Molineux, C. P. 

1. About 900 persons, all belonging to the class of poor, excepting two or three families. 
2. In 1831 — baptisms 58 — of these 26 Irish. 

„ 1832 „ 81 „ 34 „ 

„ 1833 „ 81 „ 32 „ 

.220 92 

One or both parents, generally both, Irish. 
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3. Cannot say for certain, but believe ulthin the last 30 or 40 years. Can speak, from 
my own knowledge, of 20 years, during which the number has been gradually, but slowly, 
increasing. 

4. Coming to England probably in quest of employment, they stopped in_ Warrington of 
their own accord, it being one of the first towns in their route, and they having little means 
to proceed further. 

5. Jobbing and peddling. One-half keep lodging houses, Warrington being a great 
thoroughfare to Manchester and London. 

6. Very little difference ; if any, rather less. 

7. Only a fair proportion from the relative numbers. 

8. They do not mix much with the native inhabitants, but retain their own peculiarities, 
and generally return from whence they came in the course of a few years. 

But little difference between children and parents ; believe, fj-om observation on two or three 
instances, that another generation would amalgamate them with the English. 

9. Yes, in large numbers in the same, especially lodging-houses, but it rarely happens 
here that the same room is occupied by more than one family. The rooms appropriated 
for casual lodgers have persons of different families, male and female indiscriminately, but 
they stop only a single night. 

10. Little difference obseiwahle here in this respect, if any, owing to the practice in their 
owm country. 

11. No, thev have not. 

12. It is probable that there always are double the number stated on the other side in the 
town, because IVarrington being so large a thoi'oughfare, and about a day s journey from 
Liverpool on the road to Manchester and London, they generally stop a night going and 
returning. The resident Irish seldom apply to the town for relief, knowing that if they did 
they would not obtain anv, or if they did they would be probably sent home. Nor do they 
apply to the priest more than the native Catholics do, but the mere passengers are very 
importunate and clamorous always, saying they have no other person to apply to but him. 

(Signed) John Molineox. 



ROCHDALE. 



Rev. H. Walmesley. C. P. 



1. It is my opinion, formed from the best evidence that can be acquired, that the number of 

Irish residing in Rochdale and its neighbourhood is about 500, and of this number I should 
think 400 belong to the class of poor. ooi. i u 

2. The number of baptisms registered at ray chapel in the years 1831-2-3 has always been 

between 35 and 45. Irish parents average about twelve to one English. . , . r, ,, 

3. I cannot ascertain the precise time when the Irish first began to come to reside m Roch- 

dale; they have been much more numerous than at present. I think they dimmish rather 
than increase. „ ' , . . ■ , p .i. • 

4 The occasion of their coming seems in all cases to have been the certainty or their 
obtaining a better livelihood in England than in Ireland. Their coming was spontaneous; 
perhaps they may have been invited by their friends to come over. i 

5. They are for the most part engaged in the huckstering business, travelling through the 

country, selling small wares. There are also many employed as journeymen tailors; many 
too are employed in breaking stones on the road. , , . , a? • 

6. I have never heard any thing to the contrary, provided they do their work as efcciently 

as the English. ^ , r • i t. ip 

7. There are very few Irish in Rochdale employed as bricklayers ; I do not think halt a 

dozen. ... • 

8 The Irish mix very little with the native inhabitants ; they retain in a great measure their 
former peculiarities. As far as I have seen, the children of Irish parents; who have been born 
in Eno'land, show a much greater inclination than their parents to adopt English fashions and 



cu^tom^ far the greater part of the Irish live together in large numliers in lodging houses, 
where there is seldom more than one room to afford beds for the whole. This, in my opinion, 
is a great evil, and cannot be too soon rectified. ^ , 1 . • ■ 1 , 

10 Tlie Irish I think do marry, in a general way, at an earlier age than the native inna- 
bitants ; this I attribute mainly to the genus of the Irish, who are more volatile, fonder ot 
change, and less provident than the English. , , r • ■ • . 

11. Havincr resided only two years and a half in Rochdale, I cannot give an opinion. 

12. The habits of the Irish, in general, are very low; they are much addicted to drunK- 
enness and dissipation. Their excesses cause them to be ihshked by the English. 

H. Walmesley- 
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ORMSKIRK. 

Rev. James Talbot, 

C. P. 

1. The number of Irish householders in Omskivk is ihirty-one. They all belong to the 
class of the poor, with one or two exceptions. 

2. The number of baptisms in my chapel for the last tltree years, (1831, 1832, 1833,) 

33 , 31, 36, not quite one quarter being Irish. 

3. In the year 1824 there were only four householders. They have been increasing ever 
since. 

4. The occasion of their coming here was work in the harvest and potato season. Some 
hundreds come every year ; many, not returning, become resident of their own accord. 

5. In hawking through the country, begging, &c. ; very few engaged in any of the various 
trades. 

6. I believe they do not, or but seldom. 

7- I am not aware of any. 

8. I think they do not mix very much with the natives, and retain much of their own habits, 
owing to the prejudice of the natives against them. I do not perceive any difference in chil- 
dren born here. 

9. I know of no two families in one room or house, except ‘in lodging houses, and they are 
chiefly passengers and travellers. 

10. I do not find this to be the Ccise. 

11. Very few. 

12. As far as my observation goes, I have found them a harmless people, and willing to 
work when it can be procured. 

(Signed) James Talbot. 



ORMSKIRK. 

Rev. James Talbot, C. P. 



HULL. 



Rev. J. Render, C. P. HULL 

I. J have reason to believe that the number of Irish resident in Hull is about 350 or 400 ; Ti^ev.J.Render, C.P. 
they all, with the small exception of 30 or 40 individuals, belong to the class of poor. Few 
Irish reside in Hull, because we have no large factories to afford them employment ; and also 
because the authorities of the town have endeavoured to prevent them, as far as possible, from 



accumulating to a great extent 


Baptized. 


English. 


Irish. 


2. In 1831 . 


59 


. 21 . 


38 


1832 . 


60 


. 16 . 


44 


1833 . 


56 


. 19 . 


37 



Multitudes of the poor Irish are continually passing from one town to another ; hence the 
great number of baptisms when compared with the small number of Irish resident in the 
town. 

3. I am told that they came to Hull about the year 1800, and that the number continued 
to increase gradually, and almost insensibly, for many years, perhaps 20 years, but that it 
has remained stationary for the last 10 years. I speak of the resident Irish ; I do not include 
the multitudes that have flocked to the town during the time that public works have been 
going on — the formation of our docks, for example — and have retired when the works were 
completed. 

4. The Irish now resident came of their own accord; the others were attracted by the 
announcement of the public works. 

5. Most of them procure subsistence by buying and selling inferior articles of wearing apparel, 
&c., others go out into the country to sell tea and Irish linen ; others are engaged sometimes in 
one kind of work, sometimes in another. Just as they can procure employment. Very few 
are engaged in any constant and regular work or occupation of any kind. 

6. I believe they do in general in all public works, and when they are regularly engaged in any 
constant occupation with other workmen : but when they are engaged a few days at any kind 
of work, and afterwards a few days at another kind of work, their wages arc extremely low. 

7. The proportion of Irish employed as bricklayers’ labourers is small in this neighbour- 
hood. It is otherwise, I believe, in many of the large towns ; but I am unable to give any 
satisfactory explanation of that circumstance. 

8. The Irish in this neighbourhood do not mix mththe native inhabitants ; but they remain 
distinct from them, and retain their own habits and peculiarities. There is some little, but 
not much, difference in those respects between the Irish who come from Ireland and the 
children of Irish parents born in Great Britain. 

9. They are accustomed to live in large numbers in the same house, especially in lodging 
houses. It sometimes happens that the same room is occupied by more than one family ; but 
this does not prevail to a great extent. 

10. I do find that the males and females marry at an earlier age than the native inhabitants. 
Irish parents, on account of their povertyand wretched condition in life, instead of sending their 
children to school, are obliged to send them into the street in quest of food. Instead of being 

App. G. ^ 
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brought up under the discipline of a school, and prepared for entering upon some trade, or 
engaging in some regular occupation, they are permitted to contract a habit of depending for 
their precarious support upon the charity of their neighbours, or upon the small profits that 
may arise from the sale of trivial articles entrusted to them by their parents. Brought up 
under this system, at the age of 17 or 18 they are as able to support a wife and family as 
(hey have any prospect of being able to do at any future period. Hence one cause 'of 
early marriages ; hence the reason why the Irish continue as a distinct class ; hence proceed 
many of the evils that afflict the Irish both in this neighbourhood and many other parts of 
the country. 

11. Very few strangers, except Irish, have settled in Hull of late years. 

(Signed) Joseph Render, 

Catholic. Clergyman. 



LEEDS. 



Rev. Charles Le Febore, C. P. 

1. Between 500 and 600. About 600 belonging to the poor. 

2. Upon an average, in 1831, 108, Irish 80 ; in 1832, 149 ; in 1833, 280, Irish 200 ; 
three parts are of Irish paupers. 

3. I have been twenty years in Leeds. In the first years of my residence, I believe there 
were not 900 progressive, on account of their flourishing trade. 

4. Trade, and on their own account. 

5. Stuff and cloth weaving, and wool combers. 

6. They work for considerably less wages. 

7. Only a few hundreds. They work for less wages than the natives. 

8. Few mix with the inhabitants, and adopt their habits all alike. 

9. They are ; and crowd in lodging houses almost every where. 

10. They all marry very young, and are miserable. To drinking. 

11. Many from abroad and from Ireland. 

12. No other, but that the Irish are starving, willing to work, scarce any employment to be 
found, and no appearance of any re-action in the lead trade. 

(Signed) Charles Le Febore. 



LANE END POTTERIES. 



Rev. Edward Daniel, C. P. 

1. There are about 100 Irish residents in Lane End and its neighbourhood, and all, except 
about ten, belong to the class of poor. 

2. In the year 1831, fifty-one baptisms registered, seven of which were of Irish parents ; 
1832, sixty-six baptisms, seven of which were of Irish parents ; in 1833, sixty-eight baptisms, 
eight of which were of Irish parents, two of parents one only being Irish. 

3. It was in the year 1819 that the Catholic chapel of Lane End was built. Before that 
time there were no Irish in Lane End; since the above period their influx has been progressive. 

4. They come to Lane End on their own accord to gain employment. 

5. In labour of various kinds ; but few in the manufacture of china and earthenware. Some 
of them have trades ; many gain their living by peddling and keeping lodging houses. 

6. In regard to wages no distinction is made between the natives and them, both being paid 
according to their capabilities and merits. 

7. Not more than six or eight are employed in serving bricklayers. 

8. They form a distinct body (or nearly so) of people from the native inhabitants, and 
retain some part of their own peculiarities. There is a difference between those who come 
from Ireland and such as have been born of Irish parents in England. The latter appear to 
imbibe more of the English feeling and adopt more the English manners. 

9. They do not live in large numbers in the same house ; they live in small dtvelling 
houses, like the poor class among the native inhabitants. 

10. No distinction in this point from the native inhabitants. 

1 1. Within the last twelve years the town of Lane End, in the Staffordshire Potteries, has 
increased its inhabitants about five thousand from various parts. 

12. The lower class of the Irish become worse in their moral conduct when they leave 
Ireland and come to live in England, but this is principally their own fault. They get more 
money in England than in Ireland. This affords them a greater facility to intoxication and 
other vices. 

(Signed) Edward Daniel, 

C. P. of Lane End, Staffordshire Potteries. 
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NOTTINGHAM. 



Rev. R. W. Wilson, C. P. 
1. I apprehend 400 at least, including children. 



2. 1831 . 


67 


Irish 


, 


33 


1832 . 


73 


» • 


, 


35 


1833 . 


77 




• 


36 



The total numher of baptisms in 1824 was seventeen. 

3. Constantly fluctuating. 

4. The poverty and utter wretchedness of their state in Ireland. 

5. Great numbers carry matches, door-mats, tape, cotton, and such trifling articles ; some 
work in the stocking frame ; several carry linen and cotton goods. 

6. If employed in the stocking frame, of course they are paid the same as others; they often 
experience great difficulty in getting employment. 

7. A very small proportion. Poverty is so heavily pressing on the natives, that they are 
now obliged to take the heavy work of bricklayers’ labourers. 

8. They remain a distinct class ; children of Irish parents, born here, of course adopt the 
manners of the English to some degree, as they are frequently engaged in play with English 
children. 

9. They are in one court, containing about 16 rooms: 11 of them were occupied by Irish, 
and 90 persons reside in the 11 rooms ; I counted them myself last week. The rooms are 
very small and miserable dwellings. 

10. I do ; I believe the females are less given to prostitution than the English in the same 
state of poverty. The males, associating chiefly with people from Ireland, form intimacies 
with them that lead to early marriage ; when remonstrated with at the prospect of a family, 
they invariably exclaim. We cannot be poorer. 

11. Sec No. 3. 

12. I beg leave to express my earnest hope that the Commissioners will recommend some 
most powerful measure for the relief of the Irish poor, especially that a considerable portion of 
that property left for the poor by our forefathers may again be applied to the use they in- 
tended : without this measure, 1 presume poor laws would be unjust. I will add, several pro- 
vision warehouses in this town are glutted with Irish provisions, as bacon, lard, oatmeal, eggs, 
and poultry, but that the Irish living here are so poor, that they partake very scantily of the 
food sent from their native land, red herrings and potatoes forming in gi-eat part their food 1 

P.S. I beg leave to observe, and to this observation I would particularly call the attention 
of the Commissioners, that the children of the poor Irish, being doomed to pick up a scanty and 
precarious living, by wandering about with matches and such trifles, as mentioned in No. 5 ; 
from their poverty, shabby dress, and peculiar habits, are rarely put out as apprenlices,or become 
domestic servants. This may, perhaps, afford a reason why the early marriages take place. 

The effects of wandering about must be productive of great evils. 

April 4th, 1834. (Signed) R. W. Wilson. 



KIDDERMINSTER. 



Rev. C. J. O’Ccninor, C. P, 

1. There are from 300 to 350 Irish resident here, of whom not more than two or three 
belong to the class which I conceive is designated in the latter part of the question. 

2. 5’he number registered during those years amounts to nearly 40, two-thirds being chil- 
dren of Irish parents, the other third of English and Irish. 

3. The first arrival of Irish was about 1817 or 1818. Their number was progressively 
increased until within the last three or four yeai-s, during which it has been nearly stationary. 

4. A few came in the first instance to seek employment, some were soon after sent foi-, 
and the rest followed of their own accord. 

5. Their chief employments, wool combing and spinning. 

6. Yes ; but their presence is a cause of the reduced state of wages, to effect which reduc- 
tion their arrival was originally encouraged. 

7. Too few to be noticed. _ -ii r v • i 

8. They mix with the inhabitants in business and recreation, but are still by religion ana 
nationality a distinct people. In the few instances where such intercourse is too familiar, the 
inferior morality of the bumbler orders of English produces a deteriorating change. 

9. They have all their own habitations and live rather comfortably. 

10. I find no such thing, I find quite the contrary, and ascribe it to a proper pride preva- 
lent amongst them which induces their avoiding marriage, poverty, and consequent banishment 
to Ireland. 

11. I believe not. , . , . , • v i 

12. I have one observation to make : many of the elder Irish m this place retain a lively 

recollection of the prosperity in which they participated at home piior to the passing of the 
Union, and unite with the young in a desire for the repeal of that fatal measure, which, alone 
in the exercise of their reasoning faculties they think capable of rendering their native country 
worth returning to. , _ 

(Signed) . Charles James O Cowor, C. P. 



NOTTINGHAM. 



Rev. R. W. Wihoiu 
C, P. 



KIDDERMIN- 

STER. 

Rev. C.J. O'Connor, 

C. P. 
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LEICESTER. 



Rev. H. L. Oxley, C. P. 

1. About 300; of which about 200 are of the class of poor, but not receiving pay as 
paupere. 

2. In 1831, 46 ; 1832, 53; 1833,55 — ^Totall56; of which, in 1831, 12 Irish; in 1832, 
16 Irish; in 1833, 16 Irish — ^Total 44 Irish. 

3. About A. D. 1815, since which year the number has gradually increased. 

4. Surmised from want of employment ; not sent for. 

5. In none in particular ; but, in whatever departments, they can procure employment. 

6. Yes, if of equal capability. 

7. Very few, if any, bricklayers’ labourers. 

8. Dependant on their location, associating with English or Irish, as their neighbours 
may happen to be, apparently falling into the habits and customs in general of the natives. 

9. Yes ; the same room not by more than one family, though often by several individuals. 

10. In this there does not appear, in Leicester, any difference between natives and Irish. 

11. Some, but not many strangers; the increase being chiefly of people from the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

12. No. (Signed) H. L. Oxley, C. P. 

Leicester. 



WEST BROMWICH. 



Hon. and Rev. G. Spencer. 

1 . I cannot give a clear reply to the first part of this question. I have never numbered the 
Irish within my district ; I should suppose, however, that the Irish resident in the parish of 
West Bromwich and that of Old Bury, and that part of Tipton w'hich is attached to this congre- 
gation, must amount to 200, including children. Dudley is also under my charge ; and, in that 
alone there must be at least as many, or perhaps more, nearly 300, including children ; the 
very great majority are of the poorest of the inhabitants of the district, in the proportion of 
perhaps five to one. 

2. My chapel has been opened but a year and a half; the number of baptisms registered 
in the year 1833, is 24 ; of these 10, I believe, have one or both Irish parents. 

3. West Bromwich is altogether a new town ; the bulk of its population has been formed 
within 20 or 30 years. I suppose the Irish have held the same proportion to the rest as they 
do now, all the time. 

4. They came, I imagine, ail of them voluntarily, in search of work. 

5. In West Bromwich a great many are employed as labourers in the iron foundries, and 
as colliers, but chiefly the former : many of the women go about hawking with baskets. In 
Dudley it seems to me the greatest part live upon some kind or other of itinerant dealing, 
hawkincr from door to door with goods, standing in markets, or gathering broken metal, bones, 
or rags. 

6. They do as far as I know. 

7. A large number, perhaps a quarter or a third, but I cannot say confidently. I suppose 
they are generally found much more persevering and hardy in their work. 

8. I do not observe any settled antipathy between the English and Irish settlers; but there 
is a good deal of prejudice among the English against the country and religion of the Irish : 
this however wears away. The poor Irish associate almost exclusively with each other, except 
as far as business leads them to mix with the English, and their character and appearance are 
so far peculiar, that 1, though but lately settled here, am very seldom mistaken in judging 
what they are at. the first meeting. In West Bromwich there are but few Irish families besides 
fresh settlers ; but I think the children born here do acquire an appearance and character much 
more like the natives than their parents. 

9. This is very generally the case, particularly at Dudley. The lodging houses to which 
tliey resort are kept by Irish, and they seem crowded to excess into different rooms, or the same 
room, as it happens to suit. 

10. I have hardly experience enough to answer this by my own observation ; but I under- 
stand they do marry earlier than the English, and, I believe, a reason may be found in their 
being usually brought up with stricter ideas of morality. 

11. Very few of any description. 

12. They show a most ardent zeal and firm attachment to the Catholic faith ; and are ready 
to do any thing to serve their clergy, to whom they show unbounded respect. Through the 
want, howevei-, of a sufficient number of priests to watch over them, many have fallen, from 
the practice of their religious duties, into habits of vice, especially drunkenness and swearing. 

(Signed) George Spencer- 
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IRISH LABOURERS in the Agricox-tural Districts, communicated to Mr. Chadwick 

by a Gentleman who made special inquiries upon the subject ; from the Appendix to the 

Report of the Poor Law Commission of Inquiry. 

In consequence of the question being much agitated while I was in Kent the last autumn, 
I made inquiry into the actual operation of the competition of the Irish labourers with tlic 
English. 

ITte quantity of employment in all farming districts during harvest is very disproportionate 
to that of any other season of the year ; so much so, that although it is the study of every wise 
farmer to spread as equally as possible all the work of the farm over other seasons when 
hands would be unemployed, and with this motive all work which will allow of it salely is 
deferred to winter, or time of comparative leisure ; yet the single and exclusive work of gather- 
in" and housing the crops always requires more than the whole rural population. 

The necessary exertions are procured by giving to the ordinary labourer high wages for 
piece-work, which stimulates him to the utmost personal exertions, and induces him to bring 
afield thewhole of his family, to the youngest child, whose aid is of avail. This, however, 
being insufficient, the handicraftsmen and artisans, wheelwrights, carpenters, masons of the 
towns and villages, and the grooms and stable-boys, have immemorially lent their aid in this 
season ; the male servants of the gentry are often sent out, and even workhouses and alms- 
houses contribute a necessary though small assistance. The very gipsies, who are never on 
other occasions seen to do a solitary job, are now as busily employed as the rest. It has often 
been the case that with all these extraordinary aids the hands have been too few, owing to the 
shortness of the period of favourable weather in some degree to gather in unusual crops. On 
such occasions the gentry, clergy, and magistracy have used their personal influence to induce 
the officers to give the soldiers a furlough, an assistance always kindly granted, and as accept- 
able to the farmer as the pay to the men. Instances, nevertheless, have been frequent, of 
farmers being obliged to use tfie scythe instead of the sickle; though the resorting to this 
instniment has, on all occasions, excited the ill-will of the labourers to a very dangerous 
extent, for the scythe is a most powerful and efficient instrument, and it is thought that if 
brought into use it would extinguish the usual harvest earnings. 

Of late years some Irish have made their appearance, and it is said that their competition 
has contributed seriously to diminish the gains of the regular labourer. 

I was of this opinion myself until I made inquiry as to the facts, and nothing contributed 
more to change my mind than the following statements and reasons given me by a land sur- 
veyor of Rochester who had in early life been a farmer, and was, from his occupation, familiar 
%vith agricultural concerns, and he still rents a small farm; and whose judgment appeared 
to have less bias than is usual against the Irish labourers personally, for it is certain that 
the Irish are not highly valued by the farmers, and they are very much disliked by their 
rivals the labourers. 

He said that he considered that during the continuance of an oi-dinary harvest, and judging 
by the last, which was not an average one in Kent, that the quantity of work to be done in 
that period would not be over-rated at five times that of any other equal period, that is, if 
every man worked only as he ordinarily does at other times, it would require five times as 
many hands in harvest as at any other season. This it was that made it always appear 
miraculous to him, though he saw the thing done, how the harvest could be got in all through 
the country at the same time. But with even the extra individual exertions of the labourers 
themselves, which during harvest time are much beyond common, he thought that, one county 
with another, there was more than work for three times the number of hands in constant 
employ. This extra labour is indispensable and admits of no delay. And supposing the 
farmer by any means precluded from getting the requisite aid from “ foreigners,” and from 
those residents usually unoccupied, two-thirds at least of the harvest must be lost. 

He thought it quite absurd to pretend to grow such crops as we do, and at the same time 
to exclude competition with the labourer, and that on the contrary the competition is the very 
means by which he obtains his present share of work ; for, suppose the farmer should equally 
employ the existing hands during ten months of the year at the usual farm work, the harvest 
would be at least three times more than could possibly be gotten in by these hands alone, and 
two-thirds of it must rot on the ground the first year. But this is a plan that could never be 
pursued, and the farmer of course would not be at the expense of rearing a greater crop than 
he might reasonably expect to house, for his object is the gathering of the crop and not the 
employment of the men, and therefore he would thereafter have hut one-third of the farm 
work during the rest of the year, in order to reduce his crop to the means he possessed of 
gathering it in. Thus, if the labourer should insist on excluding competition in harvest, he 
must himself submit to diminished employment, i. e. less by two-thirds during at least ten 
months of the year, for the field work throughout bears of course an exact proportion to the 
crops intended to be raised. 

As to any distinction between Irish and other competitors, he Imcw no grounds for it, for 
every labourer had his price according to his supposed ability to work, and no never ixnew an 
instance of an Irish labourer being offered, or taking less, than another of equal ability. I 
suggested that their work was offered to the farmer in addition to the amount previously at 
his command, and that of necessity he could make easier terms for himself through the com- 
petition ■ to which he replied by stating that he agreed with that, but fhought that the actual 
facts were not involved in that principle ; that he looked upon the competition of the Irish aa 
being with the townsmen and other temporary helpers, and not with the regular rural labourer, 
who claimed, and had allowed him, as a right, the precedence of all competitors for employ- 
ment, and his wages were at least equal to what they had ever been in the best of times, for 
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the same quantity and quality of service. Indeed, wages had not fallen in proportion with 
stock, rent, or the necessaries of life, and he did not fiesitate to say, that equal exertions 
would be acknowledged, by every person of whatever class, to be remunerated at least as well, 

if not better, than ever, all the circumstances of the present and past times being considered 

so much for the fact. But he considered the rural labourer as less “ hearty’’ at his work “ than 
he used to be he is redundant during a great part of the year, and his physical energies are 
never called into activity but on unfrequent occasions, and are not then long sustained ; and 
this, and the being less strictly dependant on himself, made him a less valuable labourer, even 
on emergency, than he was formerly when he had at ail times more steady employment. It 
could not be denied that his year’s earnings were less than formerly, because during the year, 
exclusive of haiTcst, there are more hands than can be profitably employed, and of course at 
these times he has no external competition, but it is false that in harvest time he suffers more 
from competition than his forefather, for, though the Irish are comparatively new comers, the 
assistance from other quarters is move than proportionately diminished. He could not say 
with certainty, but he doubted strongly whether the Irish could fairly be said to have injured 
even the occasional extraneous competitors, for the supply of hands from the towns had cer- 
tainly been for 25 or 30 years decreasing, perhaps through the work in towns increasing in 
rapid proportion, while that of agriculture was stationary or retrograde, and so offering i-ela- 
tively less inducement for the townsmen to turn a-§eld. Certain he was that the population 
of lai'ge country towns are more exclusively “ town bred,” and have fewer rural tastes, than 
was the case but a few years back. He instanced several inns and workshops in Rochester, 
vvhich used in harvest and hopping to be nearly deserted by their inmates, and many indi- 
vidual workers and their families who formerly turned out, the whole of whose aid was now 
entirely witiiheld. Perhaps it might be the desertion of this class that made the occasion for 
the Irish labourer coming in, but sure he was that the only persons whose earnings in harvest, 
the only time when the Irish are present, are lessened, are not the rural labourers, but the old 
aids of the towns; and if these had been displaced by Irish competition, they alone had to 
complain, but if they had deserted, as he thought, the Irish had the merit of coming in to fill 
the gap, though inadequately, no one was justified in complaining. 

It is often regretted that the labourer no longer is enabled to pay his rent by his harvest 
earnings as he used formerly to do. All my informant could say to this was, that more and 
move harvest money was squandered year by yeai', and consequently less appropriated to any 
useful or proper purpose. Besides, where one husbandry labourer was married when he was 
young, there were now three, and therefore, as their oj-dinary gains diminished through 
increased population, and their wants increased, there was less opportunity to appropriate the 
hai-vest earnings in a lump to any especial purpose ; and they were now usually anticipated 
before they were earned, by scores iraprovidently run up. 

His opinion was, that the rural labourers had at all times, during the present generation, 
been too many for the ordinary work of a farm, and it had always racked Uie ingenuity of 
the employer to find work for his hands duriitg the whole of the year. Various systems of 
tillage and courses of cropping had been introduced, partly in contemplation of this diffi- 
culty, and with a view to diminish it ; and, when it was more the custom to have in-door ser- 
vants, the quantity of labour in fencing and other improvements was much more than was 
necessary or profitable, and was done more to avoid idleness and equalize employment than 
for any proportional advantage to be derived therefrom: but, when haying or harvest came, 
then the hands had been at all times, as now, too few, and the deficiency was formerly abun- 
dantly supplied by the towns, as before stated ; but this supply had gradually fallen off, and 
he would venture to affirm was not yet adequately replaced in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, or Essex 
by the Irish labourers, and he did not expect that it ever would be ; for he considered that 
the assistance from the towns would soon absolutely cease or nearly so, and that even the 
high wages of harvest were inadequate to tempt the Irish labourer on so precarious an expe- 
dition foi’ so temporaiy and transient an advantage, and so dependant in its results on the 
weather and weight of the crops, if the system of passing them should cease, and he could not 
believe that it could long be suffered to continue, that being the only means by which they 
could effect their object with a profit. Meanwhile the native, having no loss of time nor 
expense^ of travelling, being on the spot and preferred in all cases, being a more capable work- 
man, might always make sure of a remuneration higher than that which is to constitute the 
reward to the Irishman for equal toil, moj'e time, and the fatigue of a. bag journey to and fro, 
with the risk of total failure in the whole .of his object. 

He argued, I think conclusively, thai. supposing the Irish labourers withdrawn at this 
season, so as to admit of a rise of wages to the rural labourer, he would be immediately 
exposed, in consequence of such a rise, to a renewed competition, during its continuance, from 
the inferior labourers of the towns, who, if once called out again on such service, are numerous 
enough, and near at hand, to overwhelm the iwral population ; and that a more dangerous step 
could not be tried than one which should have the effect of calling out this gigantic enemy 
for a month’s recreation in the corn fields and hop gardens, and that the present distant adver- 
sary, if he is not in truth an auxiliary, is the safest he can have to contend with. 

He said that many rested paiiially the year round on the rates, and that the labourers were 
undoubtedly redundant all through Kent, and yet he bad never known a harvest when every 
able labourer was not employed at as high wages as ever. Even if the crop of corn or hops 
were considered a total failure, yet the quantity harvested was valuable in proportion to its 
very scarcity, and the motive as strong in the farmer to save every grain, and he had never 
known the resident labourer suffer in wages, though doubtless they went less far after a bad 
season than after a favourable one, from the altered price of produce with wliich he had to 
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supply himself. But he had often seen, and oftener heard of, parties of Irish offering their 
services, and, when there was not more than adequate employment for the usual number of 
labourers, being peremptorily refused on any terms, thus not being allowed to compete where 
the competition would really prejudice the resident labourer, but only being admitted to work 
where there was plainly more to be done than the latter could on any terms perform, or 
expect to get wages for. This was his view of the case generally, that the Irish merely were 
allowed to got work when their employment would not interfere with the average earnings of 
the labourer, for, if their competition should reach that point, the already exuberant jealousy 
of the natives would put a violent stop to it, if it were not sufficiently guarded against by tlie 
feeling of tfie employer for his humble neighbours. This latter feeling, or the simulation of 
it, was very general, and a corresponding conduct forced on those who had no pretensions to 
it. But the motive was strong and universal to spend wages on neighbours in preference to 
all othem, when there was no personal partiality, and, whether Irishmen or merely out- parish- 
ioners, no “ foreigner” is ever allowed to receive a penny of the farmer which can by any 
means be earned by a parishioner, for it is certain that every thing spent on the latter in 
wages is something saved in rates; and this principle goes to a pernicious extent of impro- 
pcily excluding a fair and wholesome external competition ; but so far the labourer has notmng 
to complain of in this particular, as to the opposition of interests between himself and his 
employer, %vhose natural object of getting the cheapest attainable labour is thus artificially 
sunk in the other of not paying Tor the support of the labourer without any equivalent 
whatever. 

In fine, he contended that the only effect of the Irish competition, or of any other in the 
harvest months, is the giving a facility to the farmer to house crops which would, if he were 
restricted to rural labourers, be impossible ; and this gives occasion of increased employment 
to the constant laboui-cr during all the other ten months of the year. 

If the foregoing proportions should be inapplicable to other counties, or even inaccurate 
with respect to Kent, as has been suggested to me, it will not alter the value of the rest of the 
statements and reasonings. All that w'ould be requisite in that case would be to ascertain the 
real numerical proportion of ordinary and of harvest labour, and the rest would remain unaf- 
fected by the correction. 



Extract from letter of Sir Robert Walpole to Horace Walpole, dated 
London, July 29th, — August 9th, 1736. 

(From Coxe’s Life of Sir R. Walpole, vol. iii. p. 348, quarto.) 

“ At the same time, there are great endeavours using by the same sort of instruments to in- 
flame the people, and to raise great tumults upon Michaelmas Day, when l,he Gin Act takes 
place; and as these lower sort of Jacobites appear at this time more busy than they have for 
a great while, they are very industrious, and taking advantage of everything that offers to 
raise tumult and disorders among the people. An instance of this has happened this week, in 
which they have undoubtedly mixed and promoted, although I am not of opinion that they 
were the first authors and instruments of, these riots and tumultuous mobs. Oii Monday last, 
there was an appearance of numbers of people being assembled in a very disorderly manner at 
Shoreditch, near Spitalfields. Their cry and complaint was, of being under-worked and 
starved by the Irish : down with the Irish, &c. But that night the numbers were not very 
great, and they dispersed of themselves without doing any mischief. It is necessary here to 
explain what is meant by this complaint against the Irish, which is founded upon greater 
numbers than ordinary, it is said, of Irish being here, and not only working at hay and corn 
harvest as has been usual, but letting themselves out to all sort of labour considerably cheaper 
than the English labourers have ; and numbers of them being employed by the weavers upon 
the like terms. This last particular, together with an incident that happened in those parts, is 
thought to have occasioned the scene being laid at that end of the town. They are building a 
new church at Shoreditch, where I am told the master workmen discharged at once a great 
number of all sorts of labourers, and took in at once Irishmen, who served for above a third 
less per day ; and this I am at present and as yet of opinion is the principal cause of the un- 
easiness that has stirred up the mob, or at least I think is the only cause that great numbers 
of them know anything of; upon this pretence the tumult began on Monday. On Tuesday 
evening they assembled again in greater bodies, and were about 7 o’clock thought to be 
above 2,000 in number. They now grew more riotous ; they attacked a public house kept by 
an Irishman, where the Irish resorted and victualled, broke down ail the doors and windows, 
and quite gutted the liouse. Another house of the same sort underwent the same fate. By 
this time (those places being without the jurisdiction of the city) the magistrates and deputy 
lieutenants of the Tower Hamlets were assembled, to endeavour to disperse them. The pro- 
clamation was read, but the mob, wholly regardless of the proclaraation,"incroased every 
minute, and weis thought to be about 4,000 strong. The magistrates, upon this, gave orders 
for raising the militia; and in the meantime the deputy lieutenants wrote to the commanding 
officers in the Tower, to send to their assistance such a number of the guards as they could 
spare; upon which an officer with about 50 men was sent by Major White. Upon the 
appearance of the guards the mob retired, shifted from one street and alley to another, and 
gave no resistance, and by break of day were all dispersed. All Wednesday things remained 
very quiet until the evening, when the mob rose again to as great a number ; but the militia 
of the Tower Hamlets being then raised marched against them, but the mob in the same 
manner retired before them whenever they came, and gave not the least resistance. The 
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deputy lieutenants upon this wrote to the officers of the Tower, that they did not want their 
assistance ; and in this situation things remained all Wednesday night ; the mob continuing 
together in great bodies until the approach of the militia, but as constantly running away 
upon sight of them, and so dispersed themselves before the morning. The deputy lieute- 
nants were with me this morning, and desired no further orders than what had been already 
given, that the guards of the Tower might assist them if necessary. My lord mayor. Sir 
John Williams, was likewise with me, and gave the strongest assurances of his zeal and reso- 
lution to discharge his duty if the disorders spread in the city. I sent several persons both 
nights to mix with the mob, and to learn what their cry and true m.eaning was ; and by all 
accounts the chief and original grievance is the affair of the Irish, and so understood by the 
generality of the mob ; but in several quarters the Gin Act was cried out against : in some few, 
words of disaffection were thrown out; and one body of men of about oO were led on by a 
fellow that declared for liberty and property. 

“ It is said that money was dispersed on both nights, but that does not as yet appear to be 
certain. But, although the complaint of the Irish was the first motive, the Jacobites are 
blending with it all other discontents, endeavouring to stir up the distillers and gin retailers, 
and to avail themselves of the spirit and fury of the people. 

" P.S. July 30. — I have now received an account of what passed last night. It was between 
10 and 11 before any number at all appeared in bodies ; they did not amount to 300 ; they 
fled before the militia from place to place without any resistance, or doing any mischief but 
defacing one weaver’s house, who, they said, had employed Irish journeymen. I believe there 
is now an end of this bustle; and so, I hope, will all attempts end to disturb the peace of his 
Majesty’s government.” 



Loudon: Printed by W. Clowes and Sons, Stamford Street, for His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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